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THE. PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


is If Americans do not understand 
Politics 
in clearly why the German Chan- 
Germany cellor, Dr. Theobald Theodor 
Frederic Alfred von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
was obliged on the 14th of July to re- 
tire from the post which he had held for 
exactly eight years, they may at least con- 
sole themselves by the reflection that the 
German public was also much bewildered 
about it, and the German press _inter- 
preted it in a variety of ways. The Reichs- 
tag, which is the popularly elected par- 
liamentary body that represents all. Ger- 
many, has no direct control over imperial 
policies, but has important indirect influence 
over policies through its power to give or 
withhold the money that pays the public 
bills. Furthermore, it is a national debating 
society and its discussions bear importantly 
upon the shaping of German opinion. For 
although Germany is not as completely gov- 
erned by public opinion as England or the 
United States, it is useless to deny that so 
intelligent a country as Germany is in the 
last resort controlled by the dominating senti- 
ment of its people. 


For some time past, there has 
been a steadily increasing clamor 
in Germany for peace at almost 
any price except that of dismemberment and 
humiliation. Large and. important groups in 
the Reichstag, ordinarily: out of sympathy 
with one another, have been coming together 
on the platform of peace along lines that 
Russia and the United States might regard 
as reasonable. Thus the Catholic element, 
known as the Centrist party, and the Social 
Democrats—these two groups being much 
the largest of the eight or more distinct 
parties in the Reichstag—were able to agree 
upon a peace resolution and to secure the 
support of a third group called the Radicals 


The Reichstag 
Peace 
Proposal 


—the three groups thus brought -together 
constituting a large majority of the total 
chamber. The strength of the three parties 
supporting the peace resolution was reported 
as follows: Socialists 107, Center 91, Radi- 
cals 45, making a total of 243. The rest of 
the Reichstag consisted of National Liberals 
45, Conservatives 44, and the so-called Ger- 
man party 27, these three groups being de- 
voted to the idea of a ““German peace,” based 
upon victory, annexations, indemnities, - and 
German dominance everywhere... Besides 
these there are 20 Independents. and a.group 
of 18 Poles. The peace resolution” of the 
majority parties was so important that we 
must quote it here in full. It is as follows: 


As on Aug. 4, 1914, so on the threshold ‘of -th- 
fourth year of the war the German people-stand 
upon the assurance of the speech from:the-throne 
—‘‘We are driven by no lust of conquest.” 

Germany took up arms in defense of its liberty 
and independence and for the integrity: of its ter- 
ritories. The Reichstag labors for peace and a 
mutual understanding and lasting reconciliation 
among the nations. Forced acquisitions of terri- 
tory and political, economic, and financial viola- 
tions are incompatible with such a peace. 

The Reichstag rejects all plans aiming at an 
economic blockade and the stirring up of enmity 
among the peoples after the war. The freedom 
of the seas must be assured. Only an economic 
peace can prepare the ground for the friendly 
association of the peoples. 

The Reichstag will energetically promote the 
creation of international juridical organizations. 
So long, however, as the enemy Governments do 
not accept such a peace, so long as,, they 
threaten Germany and her allies with’ conquest 
and violation, the German people will stand -to- 
gether as one man, hold out unshaken, and fight 
until the rights of itself and its allies to life and 
development are secured. The German nation 
united is unconquerable. 

The Reichstag knows that in this announce- 
ment it is at one with the men who are defend- 
ing the Fatherland. In their heroic struggles 
they are sure of the undying thanks of the whole 
people. 
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A SNAPSHOT OF KAISER WILHELM OF GERMANY 

AND HIS RECENT CHANCELLOR, DR. VON BETHMANN- 
HOLLWEG 


This very sane and moderate ex- 

Two Opposing = A ° ° 
Forcesin pression, if adopted in good faith 
Germany by the German Government, 
ought to bring about peace negotiations 
within a few weeks. But the German Gov- 
ernment is not as yet under the control of a 
majority of the members of the Reichstag. 
And the retirement of Bethmann-Hollweg, 
together with other political changes, must 
be regarded as moves made in the interest of 
the perpetuation of the present autocratic 
rule in Germany. Gradually, two political 
forces begin to stand out as facing one an- 
other. One force is that of the Hohenzol- 
lern dynasty with the clique of army and 
navy leaders, Junker aristocrats, pan-German 
industrial magnates, and propagandists of the 
imperial cult. The other force is that of 
democracy, representing the ideas of political 
reform at home and of international peace 
and good will. The crisis of last month came 
about not merely through the determination 
of the leading Reichstag groups to force their 
peace resolution to a successful vote. There 
had been an even more insistent demand on 
the part of the liberal elements, that the 


Reichstag be given some part in the adminis- 
tration. Most of our readers know, of 
course, that the Emperor appoints the Ger- 
man Chancellor and fills all the cabinet posts 
without the slightest reference to the wishes 
of the Reichstag. The British and French 
cabinets are merely committees of the parlia- 
mentary chambers, representing the majority 
parties or- coalitions. But the German cabi- 
net, like the American, is wholly apart from 
the law-making bodies. American cabinet 
officers, indeed, must be confirmed by the 
Senate after they have been chosen by 
the President. But German administrative 
chiefs are not subject to such confirmation. 


The German Government as an 

dnatocracy, administrative affair is carried 
on by the Bundesrat, or Federal 

Council, which has 61 members (the Reich- 
stag has 397) and which acts as a senate or 
upper chamber. The Chancellor of the Em- 
pire presides over the Bundesrat. The mem- 
bers of this Bundesrat are not elected, but 
are appointed by the governments of the 
states which make up the German Empire. 
Of this number, Prussia has 17 members, 
Bavaria 6, Saxony 4, Wurttemberg 4, the 
grand duchies of Baden and Hesse 3 each, 
Alsace-Lorraine 3, Mecklenburg-Schwerin 2, 
Brunswick 2, and 17 other smaller members 
of the German confederation have each of 

















THE TWO OPPOSING FORCES IN GERMANY—THE 
HAND OF DEMOCRACY TRYING TO CHECK AUTOC- 
RACY IN ITS MAD CAREER 
From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis) 
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them one member. Many of these small 
members are so related to Prussia that their 
membership in the Bundesrat is controlled 
by the larger state. The government of 
Prussia is the key to the whole political 
situation in Germany. That is why so much 
depends upon the reform of the Prussian 
franchise that is now under agitation. At 
present the government of Prussia is the 
most effective autocracy in the entire world. 
It is controlled by the King in conjunction 
with a few hundred land-holding aristocrats 
and a few men of great wealth and influence 
in industry and commerce. 


The executive government of 
Prussia is wholly in the hands of 
the King, whose council of min- 
isters is appointed by royal decree. The 
Prussian law-making body has two chambers, 
the upper one of which is made up of royal 
princes, territorial nobility, and a number of 
magnates named by the King, with a few 
burgomasters of large cities. ‘The lower 
house, which has 443 members, is elected by 
the great body of Prussian citizens above the 
age of twenty-five, on the now famous three- 
class system. Those who pay the highest 
taxes to the total extent of one-third of all 
the taxes paid, constitute the first class and 
exercise one-third of the electoral power. 
Those whose taxes in the aggregate consti- 
tute a second amount equal to a third of the 
whole, form the voters of the second class, 
and they in turn have a third of the voting 
power. All the rest of the citizens who pay 
taxes constitute the third class. How this 
works out in practical effect we have more 
than once explained in this REvieEw when 
alluding to German politics. The first and 
second. classes, made up of the large taxpayers 
and constituting perhaps 15 per cent. of the 
entire number of voters, have twice as much 
political power as the remaining 85 per cent. 
of the voters. Thus, as we have previously 
stated, a voter of the first class in Berlin has 
fifty times as much political power as a voter 
of the third class. In the Essen district, 
where the Krupp works are located, it is 
within bounds to say that one voter of the 
first class has as much voting power as fifty 
thousand voters of the third class. 


A Clique 
Rules 
Prussia— 


_and Prussia Various high _ officials of the 
otet erman Empire are also im- 
portant officials of this Prus- 

sian Government, which is controlled abso- 
lutely by the Emperor and his clique. It is 
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“PEACK WITHOUT INDEMNITY AND _ TERRITORIAL 
GAIN? WHAT DO YOU THINK I STARTED THIS WAR 
FOR, ANYWAY ?” 

From the News (Dallas) 


this Prussian clique which, in its turn, dom- 
inates the Bundesrat or Council of Em- 
pire. And it is for this reason that franchise 
reform in Prussia is a matter of such conse- 
quence to Germany as a whole, and has be- 
come an affair of such vital bearing upon the 
universal problems of war and peace. The 
German Empire rests upon a constitution 
framed in 1871, which makes the King of 
Prussia the “Deutscher Kaiser” (German 
Emperor), and gives him the supreme direc- 
tion of the military and political affairs of 
the Empire, and the control of its interna- 
tional relations. The Reichstag is, indeed, 
elected on the basis of universal manhood 
suffrage. Of its membership of 397, there 
are 236 deputies from Prussia. It is evident 
that if a considerable part of the administra- 
tive control of the country could be taken 
away from the Emperor’s clique as con- 
trolling the Bundesrat, and could be vested 
in the Reichstag, which represents the Ger- 
man people (after the manner of the Amer- 
ican House of Representatives or the British 
House of Commons), there would soon occur 
a succession of profound changes in the poli- 
cies and methods of German government, so 
that it might become possible for the rest of 
the world to live on terms of peace and 
friendship with the German people. 


It will be remembered that last 
Easter-time the German Em- 
peror issued a message to the 
nation promising political reforms to be 
brought into effect after the war. There 


The Kaiser's 
Reform 
Pledges 
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THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE FRIEDRICH WILHELM, 
AT HIS ARMY POST NEAR VERDUN 


has, however, been a constant demand for 
reforms without postponement. The tri- 
umph of democracy in Russia, with the 
forced abdication of the Czar and the House 
of Romanoff, has naturally had its influence 
in strengthening the German demand for im- 
mediate political reform while also putting 
the Kaiser and his clique to their wits-end 
in the endeavor to maintain full power and 
control. The stormy and critical situation 
in the Reichstag compelled the Emperor and 
his group to make a series of quick decisions. 
To mollify the clamor for electoral reform, 
the Emperor announced that the principle 
of manhood suffrage must be conceded and 
that it must be put into effect in time for 
the next election of members of the Prussian 
second chamber. Since the present lower 
house was elected in May, 1913, for a period 
of five years, the Emperor’s announced con- 
cession of last month would naturally apply 
to an election to be held some time in the 
year 1918, presumably in May. With the 
upper house, however, firmly controlled by 
the monarch himself, it would be a long 
time before Prussian electoral reform could 
of itself serve to liberalize the government 


of Germany. The Prussian as well as the 
German ministerial system, unless reformed 
and liberalized, would remain absolutely 
apart from the popularly elected chamber; 
and the Imperial Council (Bundesrat) 
would probably continue to be controlled as 
at present. 


A close study of these latest 

menecsnge Tovements in Germany would 
probably lead to the conviction 

that no important relief from the deadly 
evils of the present autocratic and mili- 
taristic system can result from such conces- 
sions as the Kaiser and the Crown Prince 
are disposed to make. The Crown Prince, 
indeed, was quite ostentatiously brought into 
the Emperor’s inner conference which re- 
sulted in the dismissal of Bethmann-Hollweg 
from the Chancellorship. At first there 
was an impression that the change was meant 
as a concession to liberalism. It became 
clearer, however, that Bethmann-Hollweg 
had outlived his usefulness to his master, and 
that some man much more obscure must be 
put in office, who would not be embarrassed 
by any of the promises or commitments of 
his predecessor. Although Bethmann-Holl- 
weg had always been a bureaucrat of the 
Prussian conservative type, he was in dan- 
ger of yielding a little too much to the 
Reichstag influence and to the pressure of 
the public opinion of the world at large. It 





THE VICTOR? 

(The cartoonist represents the Crown Prince as hav- 
ing played a chief part in the overthrow of Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, who is being carried off the field by 
the servants of autocracy) 

From the World (New York) 
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had become necessary for the Hohenzollerns 
and the chiefs of their military and imperial 
projects to face the German public through 
a. new Chancellor. 


In dismissing Dr. von Bethmann- 
The 
fetiring Hollweg, the Emperor made use 
hancellor of the following language: 


I decide with a heavy heart by to-day’s decree 
to grant your request to be relieved from your 
office. For eight years you have occupied the 
highest and most responsible offices in the imperial 
and State services with eminent loyalty, and have 
successfully placed your brilliant powers and per- 
sonality at the services of the Kaiser and the em- 
pire and the King and the Fatherland. 

“In the most grievous times that have ever fallen 
to the lot of the German countries and peoples— 
times in which decisions of,paramount importance 
for the existence and future of the Fatherland 
have had to be taken—you have stood by my side 
with counsel and aid. It is my heart’s desire to 
express my most cordial thanks for your faithful 
service. 





The late Chancellor had been a personal 
friend and associate of the Emperor from 
the time when they had been university stu- 
dents together. Eight years ago Prince von 
Bulow, a very brilliant diplomat and states- 
man, had given up the Chancellorship be- 
cause of his failure to persuade the Reichs- 
tag to adopt a Finance bill that the imperial 
government was determined to enact for the 
support of the pending projects of naval and 
military aggrandizement. His successor was 
a comparatively obscure man, who had held 
district and provincial governorships and had 
finally come into the Prussian administration 
as one of the loyal servitors of his King. 
At times, Bethmann-Hollweg has shown 
himself a man of more than mediocre ability ; 
but he has been a very unfortunate bungler 
in matters of international policy. He must 
not, however, be too much blamed; for he 
has not held the masterful position that be- 
longed to Bismarck, who was the first of the 
four German Chancellors preceding him. 


. Bethmann-Hollweg will be 
Painful — longest remembered by the part 
Record ° 

he was compelled to play in the 
opening days of the war, just three years 
ago. In his remonstrance to the British Am- 
bassador against England’s proposed inter- _ = 
vention on behalf of ‘Belgium, he had re- © Brown & Dawson, Stamford, Conn. 














ferred to the joint guarantee of Belgium’s DR. THEOBALD VON BETHMANN-HOLLWEG 

ne i S “ ¢ - (Who was dismissed last month from the Chancellor- 
eutrality be & mere scrap of paper. In ship of the German Empire by Kaiser Wilhelm, after 
his famous Reichstag speech, at the moment having held the chief political office of Germany for a 


. area riod of exactly ears. His c: 
when German troops were marching into JF"the sree Ghacnue hemaciasaay ee ee 
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Belgium, he admitted that the action was in 
violation of international law and right but 
declared that “military necessity knows no 
law.” He had been. much under fire from 
the extremists because of his temporary yield- 
ing to President Wilson on the submarine 
issue. He had himself given way to the 
extremists when illegal submarine methods 
were resumed early in the present year, with 
the consequence of bringing the United 
States into the war as an enemy of Germany. 
The terrible conflict 
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the pan-Germanists and those most fully op- 
posed to the Reichstag declaration. The real 
truth, of course, lay in the fact that he was 
known to be a man of personal strength of 
character and of administrative efficiency, 
who had not been identified at all with. the 
higher problems of foreign policy, and who 
would bring fresh energies to the service of 
his Imperial Majesty. ‘There were evidences 
enough that some political ferment was be- 
ginning to work in Germany, but no evi- 

dences at all that the 





has brought him do- 
mestic grief, as well 
as constant anxiety 
and misfortune in his 
public career. He 
had intended to re- 
main manfully at his 
post, hoping to have 
an official part in the 
shaping of peace. But 
the decision that re- 
lieves him was made 
by those in higher 
authority, whom he 
has never been able 
to dominate, and who 
forced the war three 
years ago because of 
their theory that 
world conditions were 
adapted to an imme- 
diate German victory. 
The retiring Chancel- 
lor steps down at the 
age of sixty, having 
been in official life for 








selection of the new 
Chancellor was a con- 
cession to the spirit of 
reform. Several other 
changes in the minis- 


try were also an- 

nounced, but they 

were without much 
importance. 

Zimmermann T h - i 

Also tirement 

on of Zim- 


mermann from the 
post of Foreign Min- 
ister, after a short 
and blundering in- 
-cumbency, has a pass- 
ing interest. Zim- 
mermann has many 
excellent qualities, but 
he has some bad meth- 
ods and is unlucky 
in having his schemes 
exposed. The most 
conspicuous instance 
was the letter that he 








nearly forty years. 
He goes to his estates 
near Berlin to find 
repose and carry on 
writing and study as historian and publicist. 


© Press Illustrating Service 


The new Chancellor, Dr. Georg 
Michaelis, is a man of typical 
German thoroughness and train- 
ing in government work. He also entered 
the government service in 1879, and has ad- 
vanced from one place to another, holding 
legal and financial offices and coming into 
prominence only recently as the new Food 
Controller of Prussia. So little was known 
of his views that some of the German news- 
papers announced that he was committed to 
support of the peace resolution of the Reichs- 
tag majority, while other prominent news- 
papers declared that he held the views of 


The New 
Man at the 
Helm 


DR. GEORG MICHAELIS, WHO SUCCEEDED BETH MANN- 
HOLLWEG AS CHANCELLOR OF GERMANY 


wrote to the German 
minister in Mexico, 
which fell into the 
hands of the American Government. That - 
letter had a great influence upon the Ameri- 
can mind, and helped to bring this country 
to the point of .assuming: the attitude of a 
belligerent. He was also unhappily impli- 
cated in dynamite plots in Norway that came 
to light a short time ago. Except for the 
Chancellorship, the ministerial changes in 
Germany are not of a character to concern 
the outside world at the present moment. 


The new Chancellor duly made 
his bow to the Reichstag and 
delivered his cleverly prepared 
speech on Thursday afternoon, July 19. He 
had not attempted to run the risk of a de- 


The Chancellor's 
Conciliatory 
Speech 
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feat at the start by opposing the majority’s 
peace resolution as quoted on the first page 
of these comments; and thus the Socialist- 
Centrist-Radical “bloc” duly passed its reso- 
lution on that same Thursday by a vote of 
214 to 116, seventeen members of the cham- 
ber not voting. Chancellor Michaelis en- 
deavored to harmonize differences and to 
identify himself with both sides. He de- 
clared that “Germany did not desire the 
war in order to make violent conquest, and 
therefore would not continue the war a day 
longer, merely for the sake of such con- 
quests, if it could obtain an honorable peace.” 
He expressed the utmost confidence in pres- 
ent methods, saying that “the submarine war 
is accomplishing all, and more than all, it 
was expected to.” The submarine destruc- 
‘tion of England’s shipping he regarded as 
sure to compel peace in the near future, 
and he added: ‘We can look forward to 
the further labors of the brave submarine 
with complete confidence.” He spoke dis- 


paragingly of Russia’s recent military efforts,” 
declared that Italy could never attain “the ’ 


goal of its breach of faith—the possession 
of Triest,” and refused to regard America’s 


intervention as worthy of “grave concern.” - 


He did not believe that the ship tonnage 
could be supplied to transport American 
armies to Europe, much less to feed and 
supply them after they were there. ‘The 
Chancellor declined to go into a full discus- 
sion of German questions of political re- 
form until after further consideration. He 


accepted, of course, the Emperor’s instruc- : 

















MILITARISM STILL IN THE SADDLE 
From the World (New York) 




















ANOTHER “STRATEGIC RETREAT” 
From the News (Dayton) 


tion regarding equal suffrage, and admitted 
that the executive government ought to be 
in closer relation with the leading parties in 
the Reichstag. . If something can be done 
to check the submarine, the liberal and demo- 
cratic sentiment. in Germany will develop 
fast. But otherwise it has small chance. 


The difficulty of bringing about 
political reform in Germany is 
due in great part to the suc- 
cess of the German Empire during a period 
dating from the beginning of Bismarck’s ca- 
reer, and to the means employed by 3is- 
marck and his successors, including the pres- 
ent Emperor, to undermine democracy by 
promoting prosperity and improving the con- 
dition of the people. So tremendous is the 
fabric that modern German imperialism has 
built up in the world, that it is now, after 
three years of war, strong enough to be 
able to hold out to the German people some 
hope of a victorious solution, even against 
the combined forces of all the other nations 
except the three governments now allied with 
that of Berlin. The pan-Germanists and an- 
nexationists were using all their energies last 
month to counteract the proposals of the 
Social Democrats and Centrists who wished 
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GENERAL LUDENDORFF 


(While Von Hindenburg is in supreme command, his 
constant reliance for advice is upon the famous Quarter- 
master-General von Ludendorff, who has been mentioned 
as a possible future Chancellor if Dr. Michaelis should 
prove to be a mere temporary makeshift) 


to give up conquest and to live on terms of 
disarmament and peace with their neighbors. 
General Hindenburg, with his mentor, Gen- 
eral Ludendorff (who is now regarded as the 
guiding brain of German military and naval 
strategy and the Emperor’s ablest supporter), 
is yielding not one inch in his determination 
to secure victory through defensive operations 
on land while the submarine policy works its 
destruction and forces England to seek peace. 


It is to be regretted that the 
British and American peoples 
have been so constantly deceived 
by the studied and misleading assurances of 
the British Government regarding the sub- 
marine menace. For some months past we 
have endeavored in these pages to make it 
plain that the danger of the German sub- 
marines yet. winning the war is by no means 
averted. It is, indeed, not our opinion that 
England and America will permit German 
daring and ingenuity to prevail, while they 
continue to look on in a sort of hypnotized 
fashion. For many months past the British 


increasing 
Menace of 
“U"’-Boats 
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Government has reparted the number of 
ships sunk, but has refused to report the size 
of the ships and the aggregate tonnage. It 
now appears that the losses have been far 
heavier than the public has been told. This 
constitutes a reason for using extreme energy 
in the ‘pushing of the program for building 
American merchant ships. But all the ship- 
building we can do will not avail to save the 
situation unless something can be done dur- 
ing the next six months to meet the submarine 
menace directly, or else to offset it by doing 
something on our part to menace Germany. 
The one thing that can be done to menace 
Germany is to give the Allies a great prepon- 
derance in the air. But meanwhile it would 
seem necessary that the navies of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, with that of 
France, should find a way to do something 
more aggressive and startling than the excel- 
lent work they have been doing of employing 
hundreds of chasers and destroyers and con- 
voying cruisers to lessen somewhat the per- 
centage of risk incurred by merchant ships in 
entering and leaving British and French 


ports. Naval strategy should be, invoked. 
M The best-known German illus- 
rman R 
U-Boat trated weekly, the Jilustrirte 
Confidence 7 


Zeitung of Leipsic, devoted a 
special number, two or three weeks ago, to 
the submarine propaganda, in which its edi- 




















JOHN BULL’S VAT OF DANAIDES 


(England’s constantly putting ships into the sea, only 
to have them destroyed by German submarines, reminds 
the Kladderadatsch cartoonist of the Danaides of Greek 
mythology, who, for murdering their husbands, were 
condemned in Hades to fill sieves with water) 


From the Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
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tors have the utmost confidence. It obtained 
opinions from many leaders. General Hin- 
denburg declared: “The submarine warfare 
works; enough said!” (General Mackensen 
made a German rhyme to the effect that the 
submarine sounds the death-knell of Eng- 
land. Admiral Capelle pronounced the sub- 
marine “‘a success up to date and constantly 
growing in strength.” The chief of the Ad- 
miralty staff, Holzendorf, declared that it 
was the common opinion of the entire navy 
that the submarine campaign would defeat 
the British. Admiral von Tirpitz warned 
Germans not to expect full success without a 
long and hard struggle, but expressed his un- 
changed confidence in the submarine policy 
which he himself had initiated. Admiral 
von Schroeder made the following significant 
remark: “The submarine shows the high 
strategic value of the Belgian coast and its 
indispensability to us now and in the future 
for the protection of the empire.” It is worth 
while to note that these German leaders do 
not have it in mind to restore Belgian inde- 
pendence, except with provisions for German 
naval stations on the coast. 


More striking, perhaps, than any 


“The Last ; : 

Argument of these other expressions, as dis- 

of Kings!” closing the state of mind of the 
aggressive leaders of imperial policy, is the 














EMPEROR, CROWN PRINCE AND U-BOAT 


And this was our last hope!” 
“Yes, dad, and I keep wondering when it is going to 
explode like all the others!” 


From Esquella (Barcelona) 


“My son, my son! 
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ADMIRAL ED. VON CAPELLE, HEAD OF THE GERMAN 
NAVAL ADMINISTRATION 
(Von Capelle succeeded Von Tirpitz early last year) 


sentiment contributed by the Crown Prince. 
In view of what has happened in Russia, and 
of all that is going on in Europe that seems 
inauspicious for the vocation of monarchy, 
these words of the Crown Prince may prove 
to possess an historical significance that their 
swaggering author had not intended: 


Borne upon the nation’s confidence; with warm- 
est wishes for favoring gales, upon their bridges 


. the nation’s best, for their crews are served by 


crews despising death, hated and feared by our 
foe and ready ever for deeds of daring, may 
our submarines ever float the German flag vic- 
toriously through the seven seas and teach re- 
spect for them as the last argument of Kings! 


Since the Crown Prince chooses to call the 
submarine “the last argument of Kings,” we 
are to understand that he believes not only 
that the free nations are to be defeated 
through the infamous outlawry of the subma- 
rine methods, but that kingship—by which he 
means German imperial autocracy—is to be 
the more firmly established in its sway. The 
democracies of France, England and Amer- 
ica have fully accepted the challenge. It 
remains, however, for the democracy of Ger- 
many itself to discover that in the long run 
the interests of the German people are not 
represented by the Crown Prince, and the 
imperial admirals and generals. 
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We have endeavored in preced- 
ing paragraphs to give some idea 
of the constitutional mechanism 
by virtue of which Germany autocracy is 
supported. A much better idea, however, of 
what it all means is to be conveyed by a study 
of the German imperial system as it has been 
operating through domestic and foreign poli- 
cies. We are fortunate in presenting to our 
readers a singularly timely article on this 
subject from the pen of Dr. Talcott Wil- 
liams, head of the School of Journalism at 
Columbia University, New York, who has 
so long been a thorough student and inter- 
preter of international politics and affairs. 
There is set forth the menace of this ag- 
gressive German policy to the peace of the 
world, and to the democratic peoples, .as il- 
lustrated from time to time by numerous’ oc- 
currences in recent history affecting all the 
continents and all the oceans. Dr. Williams 
is a consistent admirer of what is best in 
German life and culture. He realizes fully 
the value of the contributions that the Ger- 
man people have made to the upbuilding of 
the United States. He looks forward to a 
future in which Germans and Americans 
may be as good friends as at any time in the 
past. But he can see no way out of the 
existing world catastrophe except the triumph 
of democracy; and he can see no safe future 
for the Germans themselves until they shall 
retrace their steps and start afresh to create 
a modern political structure freed from autoc- 
racy and militarism, and cured of the desire 
to exploit the-rest of the world. 


What German 
Policy Has 
Meant 


Royalty With German royalty still as- 
aj gael sertive and not disposed to yield 
up its real control of affairs, the 

business of kings was not regarded as so very 
hopeful in other parts of Europe. It had al- 
ready become evident that the Allies had 
done a foolish thing in expelling King Con- 
stantine from Greece and then putting his 
second son on the throne as King Alexander, 
with the idea that he would be a harmless 
figurehead subservient to Venizelos as the 
new Premier. He has not been subservient, 
and Greece should have been made a repub- 
lic at once. This, however, would have been 
a little too embarrassing and suggestive to 
the surviving monarchies of England and 
Italy. While there is no controversy raging 
on the subject, there is much open talk «in 
England to the effect that consistency will 
compel a change in the venerable British con- 
stitution that has for so long a time sustained 
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the Crown, the Lords, and the Commons as 
in common parlance the “three estates of the 
realm.” The caste system is a source of 
distinct weakness to Great Britain, not so 
much in its political structure as in its so- 
cial well-being. ‘The English reigning fam- 
ily, like most of the other royalties of Europe, 
is thoroughly German in origin. The late 
King of England, it is said, did not speak 
English as well as his nephew, the present 
German Kaiser. His father was a German 
prince, and his mother, Queen Victoria, : 
came of German royal lineage. King George, 
in the middle of last month, went through 
the rather pathetic performance of publicly 
changing his family name and adopting the 
English name of Windsor as a disavowal of 
his origins and kinships and a renouncing of 
the numerous German titles borne by his 
family. Politically, the English have 
achieved freedom. Socially, they are quite 
like the Germans in their class attitude. The 
permanent ruling class in England is by no 
means as pernicious an influence throughout 
the civilized world as is the Junker class in 
Germany. Yet the course of human events 
would have proceeded much more fortunately 
if the long struggle in England on the part 
of the liberal and radical elements against 
caste and privilege—which has almost wholly 
constituted the domestic history of England 











THE LEANING TOWER OF EUROPE 
From the Telegram (New York) 
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for a century, while also vitally affecting 
external relations—could have been swifter 
and more drastic in its break-up of the feu- 
dal inequalities. 


The Irish question, which re- 
mains so critical, would have 
been settled a long time ago but 
for the undue influence of the so-called 
“classes” in Great Britain as against the 
common people. The injustice of an estab- 
lished Protestant church in Ireland was right- 
ed by Mr. Gladstone. The worst evils of 
absentee-landlordism have also been -reme- 
died. But the bitter distrust between Ulster 
and the rest of Ireland remains as a survival 
of past wrongs. Full democracy in England 
would furnish a basis for the full solution of 
such difficulties as the Irish question. Mean- 
while a convention of all the Irish elements 
is beginning its secret sessions, and it is ear- 
nestly hoped that it may find a way to put 
the Home Rule bill into effect and begin a 
hopeful new chapter of Irish history. It is 
well known in England that all elements in 
America believe that a prompt settlement of 
the Irish question would contribute mate- 
rially toward the winning of the war. Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor, the eminent journalist and 
parliamentarian, who is now in the United 
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KING GEORGE OF ENGLAND, INSPECTING AUSTRA- 
LIAN TROOPS AND DECORATING ONE OF THEM 
(From a New Photograph) 
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@ Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 
HON. T. P. O'CONNOR, NOW IN THIS COUNTRY 


States, has done much to enlighten Ameri- 
cans as to certain phases of the Irish question. 
Mr. O’Connor, himself a representative Na- 
tionalist, would go far to conciliate the Ul- 
ster Protestants by securing for them a large 
part in the control of a Home-Rule govern- 
ment. The truth is that the mingling of 
men from the different parts of Ireland in a 
parliament at Dublin would rapidly dissipate 
prejudice and create confidence. Each of the 
two elements in Ireland has some peculiar 
faults, so marked as to be known everywhere. 
On the other hand, each element has its shi- 
ning virtues worthy of all praise. Each ele- 
ment would gain much, and neither would 
lose anything, through a generous codpera- 
tion for the upbuilding of Ireland as a 
whole. 


As having an incidental bear- 
ing upon the assembling of the 
Irish convention it is to be noted, 
in the British cabinet changes of last month, 
that Sir Edward Carson retired from the 
post of First Lord of the Admiralty, which 
means the political headship of the Navy De- 
partment. _ Carson had led the defiant mili- 
tary movement in Ulster that was about to 
precipitate civil war to prevent the going into 
effect of the Irish Home-Rule law, when 
England entered the war -~2'--+ Germany in 


Carson 
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Admiralty 
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1914. He is a man of audacity who knows 
no such word as “compromise”; but noth- 
ing in his experience had especially qualified 
him to direct the British navy. It had not 
been a compliment to the Irish people, nor 
yet to the Liberal majority in England, to 
have Carson rewarded: with so high a post 
of honor. He remains in the war council 
without portfolio; but Ireland is somewhat 
appeased by his departure from the Admi- 
ralty. On the affirmative side, the change 
in the direction of 


eral of transportation. He more than any- 
one else developed the business of muni- 
tion production in England. Two or three 
months ago Sir Edward Carson needed him at 
the Admiralty, and he was given a temporary 
rank of Vice-Admiral with the title of Con- 
troller of Shipping. This young railroad man 
of American training has now the titles of 
Major-General and Vice-Admiral, besides 
having been knighted by the King. Geddes 
has the reputation of being a genius for cut- 

. ting through obstacles 





naval affairs seems 
very promising. The 
new First Lord of 
the Admiralty is a 
young man who’ has 
come .up very rapidly 
in this three-year war 
period as a_ business 
executive. 


Sir Eric 

‘ ane Geddes 
Genius (he was 
knighted last year) is 
only forty-one years 
old, and is the ablest 
administrator in the 
British Empire. Mr. 
Winston Churchill is 
a brilliant parliamen- 
tarian and writer, but 
he was a failure in 
naval management at 
the opening of the 
war. Sir Edward 
Carson is a_ great 
lawyer and politician, 
but not an executive. 








and getting things 
done. Everybody co- 
dperates with him 
wherever he goes. 


British It IS €aS- 
Ghanees UY Pass 
ble that 

Sir Eric Geddes may 
do something to win 
the war in the early 
future. The one 
great danger to the 
cause of the Allies 
lies in the German 
submarine methods. 
The British navy has 
not been handled 
along the new lines 
that this war de- 
mands. Geddes may 
see some aggressive 
and direct way of em- 
ploying the sea power 
of Great Britain. It 
is of great conse- 
quence to the United 
States at this moment 








Geddes, as a boy in gp Eric GEDDES, ENGLAND’S ABLEST EXECUTIVE, 
NOW AT THE HEAD OF THE BRITISH NAVY 


India, decided that 
he wanted to be an 
engineer and run railroads. He came to the 
United States and spent some years in 
practical railroad work. ‘Twenty years ago, 
when he was only twenty-one, Geddes went 
back to India, where his rise in railroad 
administration was marvelous. Later on 
he became a railroad manager in England, 
and at the outset of the war he handled 
troops and supplies both in England and 
in France, and Kitchener learned to rely 
absolutely upon his efficiency. He went to 
the aid of the French Government when 
the railroad situation needed straightening- 
out after the battle of the Somme. Then 
he became Sir Douglas Haig’s director-gen- 


that the British sea- 
forces are to be guid- 
ed in their relations 
to the larger situation by a business man 
of the preéminently executive type, such as 
American industrial enterprises develop from 
time to time. There are other shifts in the 
British cabinet, including the bringing-back 
of Mr.. Winston Churchill, who becomes 
Minister of Munitions in place of: Dr. Ad- 
dison. ‘This has no great practical signifi- 
cance, because munition production is now 
fully developed. Churchill may prove to be 
more fortunate than Addison in dealing with 
labor questions. Addison’s remarkable abil- 
ity will be employed in a new field, for he 
becomes Minister of Reconstruction. The 
official report of a board of investigation 
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which has looked into the ill-fated Mesopo- 
tamia campaign, of the earlier part of the 
war, is drastic in its condemnation of the 
management of the civil authorities of India 
as well as the military authorities of the ex- 
pedition. ‘These exposures of British mili- 
tary blunders are painful but necessary. Eng- 
land evidently has the courage to face them 
for her own discipline and welfare, and they 
have only secondary interest for Americans. 


Germany’s confidence in the sub- 
Wandtke tnarine project, and England’s 
Ship Crisis belated admission that existing 

naval methods do not meet the Ger- 
man menace, had a sharp effect upon the 
situation at Washington after the middle of 
last month. Great programs of shipbuilding 
had been announced in a general way, and 
these had been summed up in the pages of 
this Review last month. But the practical 
program had been deadlocked through the 
disagreements of men whose business it was 
to carry out plans that their official superiors 
should perhaps more promptly have stamped 
with approval or else with rejection. It will 
be remembered that, in April, it had been de- 
cided by the Shipping Board, of which Mr. 
William Denman, of San Francisco is chair- 
man, not only to produce all the steel ships 
possible, but to build one thousand, more or 
less, smaller wooden vessels on a standard- 
ized plan that would utilize the aid of lum- 
ber mills and of small shipbuilding plants, in 
no manner conflicting with the construction 
of all the steel ships that the steel mills and 
shipyards could unitedly set afloat. This plan 
of the wooden ships was approved of, and 
it was further decided to put the business of 
supervising the letting of contracts and the 
carrying-out of the building programs in the 
hands of a subsidiary organization, to be 
known as the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
It was decided to appoint Major-General 
Goethals, who had headed the board that 
completed the work of constructing the Pan- 
ama Canal, and who was supposed therefore 
to be a good organizer and executive, as di- 
rector of this business of constructing the 
merchant fleet. 


Sebel It was not understood by the 
and public that General Goethals 
Delays —_ was brought in to help the Ad- 
ministration and the Shipping Board form 
their program, which had been already 
shaped by the authorities at Washington 
after the subject had been studied for a good 

















MAJOR-GEN. GEORGE@W. GOETHALS 
(Who directs the Emergency Fleet Corporation) 


while. General Goethals, however, became 
almost at once involved in controversy with 
the Shipping Board over programs that he 
was supposed to execute rather than to create. 
His attitude seemed to be that of a person 
of rather autocratic ideas. The differences 
between him and the Shipping Board under 
which he was serving were in their nature 
of a technical sort, and were not fundamental 
to the Government’s main project. Already 
contracts had been let for several hundred of 
the wooden ships, and plans were well ad- 
vanced for building a great tonnage of steel 
ships and for assuming Government control 
of the numerous uncompleted vessels, encum- 
bering all our principal shipyards, that had 
been ordered by Europeans. Mr. Denman, 
head of the Shipping Board, is a man of 
extraordinary knowledge and capacity, and 
the great program involving an expenditure 
of $750,000,000 was in all essential respects 
the work of the Shipping Board, and not that 
of the agency subsequently formed to look 
after the contracts and carry on the con- 
struction. There is ample room and great 
need for the best efforts of Chairman Den- 
man, and for the large experience and su- 
perb energy of General Goethals, who has 
the advantage of possessing the national con- 


fidence in a high degree. On July 20, Chair- 
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© Harris & Ewing, Washington 








THE AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION BOARD AT WASHINGTON 
(This board is working with the utmost energy to carry out its part of the new aviation program. It has already 


a developed scheme for the rapid manufacture of thousands of aircraft. 
the members of the board as seated above are: Chairman Howard E. Coffin; Brig-Gen. George 
Rear-Adm. David W. Taylor, chief of the Navy’ s Bureau of Con- 
Mr. Sidney G. Walden, of Detroit; Mr. R. L. Mont- 


. Cable, of Chicago, who is secretary of the board) 


from right to left, 
O. Squier, head of the wer aviation service; 
struction and Repair; Mr. 
gomery, of New York; and ue A. G 


man Denman assured the country that the 
revised estimate of losses by submarines and 
mines, at the rate of 1,000,000 dead weight 
tons a month, is substantially correct. In 
our opinion, Mr. Denman was right in re- 
asserting that the full wooden ship program, 
as well as that for steel ships, must be pushed. 
The plans of General Goethals and Mr. 
Denman include two great Government 
yards for assembling material, and a certain 
amount of ship construction. General Goe- 
thals has experience as an executive, but the 
Shipping Board must determine principles 
and policies. The public, meanwhile, may 
feel confident that this vast project of a Gov- 
ernment-built merchant marine is going for- 
ward honestly and intelligently, and with 


no great delay in view of the magnitude of - 


the undertaking. 


Under any conceivable circum- 
stances, the merchant ships that 
the Government is to build will 
be needed. It is, indeed, to be hoped that 
peace may come before the program can be 
fully completed. If the war continues there 
will be desperate need of every ship. Ag- 
gressive measures, however, must be taken 
against Germany, and the most promising 
thing is the aviation program, which we 
outlined in these pages last month. The 
country supports that proposal with enthu- 
siasm. The initial appropriation for the air 


The Great 
Aviation 
Plan 


A. wy of Dayton, Ohio; 


Reversing the usual order and reading 


fleet and the aviation service calls for an 
outlay of $640,000,000. ‘The bill carrying 
this sum was favorably reported to the 
House of Representatives, and after a few 
moments discussion was adopted on July 14 
by unanimous vote. It went over to the 
Senate, where it was promptly reported by 
the Military Committee, again with entire 
unanimity. It was hoped that the Senate 
would vote immediately as the House had 
done. But several members objected to cer- 
tain details of the bill (although the Senate 
was overwhelmingly in favor of the essential 
policy) and there was some necessary delay 
for debate. It was certain that the bill 
would become a law before the end of July. 
Meanwhile, however, the Aviation Board 
was going ahead with its arrangements for 
the training camps and with tentative plans 
for the making of thousands of airplanes. It 
must be remembered that Germany is already 
making aircraft rapidly and efficiently and 
is fully aware of the American and Allied 
program to gain overwhelming power in the 
air. The great establishment on Lake Con- 
stance that had been making Zeppelins is 
now reported to be making battle-planes. 
America, England, France, and Italy will 
have to employ their collective energies with- 
out loss of time, to meet the immense in- 
crease in the German and Austrian output of 
military aircraft. This is America’s chief 
opportunity to play a decisive part. 
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The course of the Administre- 
tion’s Food Control measure in 
its - passage through Congress 
was tedious and difficult. There developed 
in the Senate an overwhelming opposition to 
the President’s plan of conferring upon Mr. 
Herbert C. Hoover an unlimited power to 
regulate and control the prices, transporta- 
tion, and distribution of food supplies for 
the people of the United States, and. for ex- 
port to European belligerent and neutral 
countries. After extended discussion, the 
Senate adopted. an amendment creating a 
board of three members, to be appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate, 
to exercise the powers that had been orig- 
inally intended for a single Food Controller. 
This amendment had been prepared and 
agreed upon by three leading Democratic and 
three leading Republican Senators; and it 
was understood that President Wilson would 
accept it as the best that could be had, al- 
though it was not satisfactory. Dr. Hous- 
ton, Secretary of Agriculture, had insisted 
that the thing needed was not a commission 
but an executive who could act with vigor 
and promptness. This view is, in our judg- 
ment, the sound one. The President had 
already designated Mr. Hoover as the man 
whom he should place in authority if Con- 
gress passed the proposed measure. ‘The 
emergency is serious, and the plan of a food 
commission does not meet it. Congress 
would in any case have had the power to 
change the law and modify the Food Con- 
troller’s power if it should at any time have 
lost confidence in Mr. Hoover’s methods of 
serving under the President’s direction. The 
bill as finally framed provided for fixing 
minimum wheat prices, these being wholly 
necessary if there is to be a special effort to 
produce a large crop next year. 


Food 
Control 
Assured 


The bill brings fuel, including 
gasoline and kerosene, under 
control. The attempt to make it 
include steel, copper, and various other com- 
modities was unsuccessful. It must be re- 
membered that this Food-Control measure 
is not primarily an economic undertaking, 
but a war project and a humanitarian un- 
dertaking in the face of threatening famine. 
Price-fixing for steel and copper had no 
proper relationship at all to a food-control 
measure that should help to save human life 
and to strengthen the Allied cause. It was 
expected last month that Mr. Herbert 
Hoover would be made chairman of the 
Aug.—2 


Aspects 
of the 
Measure 
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© Press Illustrating Service 
HON. DAVID F. HOUSTON, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


(Whose intelligent judgment helps to adjust all the 
great economic problems arising in the war period) 


Food-Control Board, and that someone con- 
nected with practical agriculture would ‘be 
one of the other two members. Undoubtedly 
Secretary Houston and the Agricultural De- 
partment will have a very.close relationship 
with the practical business of making Amer- 
ican agriculture effective for home and for- 
eign needs in the coming two years. As re- 
spects the wheat outlook and the crop con- 
ditions, we refer our readers to a valuable 
article in this issue written late in July by 
Mr.Hugh J. Hughes, editor of a Northwes- 
tern farm periodical. 


By a separate clause in the ex- 
tensive measure known as the 
Espionage bill, which became a 
law by the President’s signature on June 15, 
power was conferred upon the executive to 
control American exports to the extent of a 
full embargo, as a measure of war necessity. 
The Allied governments were already fully 
represented here, and their purchases and 
exports were in codperation with the plans of 
the Government of the United States. The 
new questions of export control to be dealt 
with, therefore, under the embargo clause, 
had to do with the shipments of food sup- 
plies, cotton, iron and steel, copper, and 
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many other commodities, to the countries 
that remain neutral, and particularly to those 
adjacent to Germany and engaged in con- 
stant trade’ with the enemy. It has not 
seemed quite clear to our friends in the Scan- 
dinavian countries and in Holland that the 
United States is now at war and is drawing 
to an unlimited extent upon its resources 
for the sake.of defeating Germany and se- 
curing a. world peace that will relieve and 
protect all .the smaller nations of Europe. 
It is no part of the business of a belligerent 
to engage-in trade with neutrals to the dis- 
advantage of its cause. It is the intention 
of our Government so to regulate the ex- 
port trade of the United States as to con- 
tribute to the benefit of the Allies and to 
promote the common objects of the great 
struggle. It happens that Denmark and 
Norway, though having far more serious 
grievances against Germany than has the 
United States, relatively speaking, have pre- 
ferred not to risk getting into the war. 
Somewhat quixotically, we are fighting their 
battles for them. The same thing may be 
said of Spain. It is not the present busi- 
ness of the United States to sell supplies to 
European neutrals in order that they may 
continue to trade with Germany. 


on These smaller European coun- 

Under _ tries have no better friends than 

License ~~ the Government and people of 
the United States. And the power to regu- 
late exports to them will be used justly 
and for righteous ends. A strong admin- 
istrative board, with Mr. E. N. Hurley 
as chairman, is in charge of this new 
branch of our Government’s control over 
trade. A list of materials has been issued 
which cannot be exported except under li- 
censes to cover each cargo before it goes out. 
Some of the articles immediately affected are 
coal, fuel oils, gasoline, wheat and other 
food grains as well as flour, fodder and feeds, 
meats and fats, iron and steel of all kinds, 
fertilizers, arms, ammunition, and explosives. 
The exercise of export control will be in 
harmony with the British policy, and its ob- 
ject will be to prevent American supplies 
reaching Germany, or—what amounts to the 
same thing—to prevent America from sup- 
plying Sweden, Holland, and other neutrals 
with commodities which would enable them 
in turn to trade the more extensively with 
Germany. We are now a belligerent nation 
and are in a wholly different position from 
that which we occupied previous to last April. 


Pere The present Canadian Parlia- 
Ferment in ment was elected for a term that 
Canada ends in October. Sir Robert 
Borden’s government endeavored vainly last 
month to secure unanimous consent for an- 


_other year’s extension of the lifetime of the 


existing Parliament. The refusal of Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier and his supporters has made 
it certain that there is to be a general elec- 
tion this autumn. Meanwhile, the pending 
Conscription bill is to be made law in the 
face of great opposition, although it will not 
be put into working effect until after the 
election. Canada is also to have an income 
tax. The seriousness of issues in Canada 
will be found frankly stated in this number 
of the Review by Mr. Harry C. Douglas, 
a British journalist, whose acquaintance with 
affairs in the self-governing British domin- 
ions is exceptionally wide and _ thorough. 
Canada has large forces in Europe, but re- 
cent recruiting has fallen off and conscrip- 
tion is intended to make good the losses and 
maintain the existing military units. It is 
expected that the soldiers abroad will in some 
way take part in the balloting this fall. A 
period of much political excitement lies im- 
mediately ahead of our Canadian neighbors. 
Meanwhile, their men abroad have con- 
tinued to win renown for valor and efficiency. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Currie has been 
given the full Canadian command. 


sii Russia’s unexpected advance in 
ussia’s —* . 
Progressand Galicia last month is fully de- 
Perils scribed by Mr. Simonds (page 
152), while in the two pages immediately 
following Mr. Simonds’ article Mr. Henry 
Suydam, who has recently returned from 
Russia, sketches the personality of War 
Minister Kerensky (chosen Premier on 
July 20), who by his unusual qualities of 
leadership has virtually created a new spirit 
and a new vision in the armies of his coun- 
try. Readers who may be depressed from 
day to day by unfavorable news from Petro- 
grad should take heart from Mr. Root’s 
statement sent out through the Associated 
Press on July 10. He says: 


We found no organic or incurable malady in 
the Russian democracy. . . . We must remem- 
ber that a people in whom all constructive ef- 
fort has been suppressed for so long cannot im- 
mediately develop a genius for quick action. . . 
The solid, admirable traits in the Russian char- 
acter will pull the nation through the present 
crisis. . . . The country’s most serious lack is 
money and adequate transportation. We. shall 
do what we can to help Russia in both. 
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Problems like those of Finland and 
Ukraine will constantly recur in Russia, and 
it will take time to secure adjustment. It 
was hardly to be expected that the home- 
rule principle could be applied at once to the 
unalloyed benefit of either the dependent 
provinces or the government at Petrograd. 
Questions of organization might well wait 
for the meeting of the Constituent Assembly 
to be held in October. 


Last month the Chinese Republic 
after an existence of five years, 
was thought to have met its 
doom when the young Manchu Emperor was 
restored to the throne for a few days and 
the reactionary leader, Chang-Hsun, with a 
nondescript army, threatened the whole gov- 
ernmental structure. But the troops of the 
Republic were able to put down the rebel- 
lion, which seems to have been badly planned 
and feebly supported from the start. If the 
attempt to restore the monarchy was really 
a German plot, as was alleged, the outcome 
reflected no credit on German resourceful- 
ness; it was a dismal failure. Elsewhere in 
this magazine (page 172) the whole course 
of public affairs in China since the death 
of President Yuan Shi-Kai is ably outlined 
by Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck. A portrait 
of Chang, with a characterization of that 
“Villa of China” by Mr. Carl Crow, will 
be found in our department of ‘Leading 
Articles of the Month,” on page 195. Both 
these writers are particularly well informed 
on current Chinese developments. Dr. Horn- 
beck, who is Assistant Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Wisconsin, has 
spent much time in China, and is the au- 
thor of “Contemporary Politics in the Far 
East.” Mr. Crow is also well known to 
our readers as a writer on Chinese topics. 
Feng Kwo-Chang assumed the duties of the 
presidency at the request of President Li, 
who has retired from office, and Premier 
Tuan Chi-jui retained his post, with the add- 
ed portfolio of Minister of War. 


China's 
Republic 
Still Lives 


— As to China’s proposed entrance 
unit’ the, into the world war on the side 
of the Entente Allies, the Gov- 

ernment at Washington has made it clear 
to both China and Japan that it regards such 
action on China’s part as of less importance 
than the firm reéstablishment of constitu- 
tional government in that country and the 
continued political and economic develop- 
ment of the nation. Japan naturally con- 
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THE NEW NATIVE-BORN COMMANDER OF CANADA S 
ARMY IN FRANCE 

(Canada has developed a military leader of high order 
in Major-General Sir Arthur W. Currie, who has been 
much mentioned in dispatches and several times dec- 
orated and promoted for distinguished service. He has 
just_now been made commander of the Canadian forces 
in France, being the first native Canadian to hold that 
post. He was born in Ontario forty-one years ago, has 
lived for some years in British Columbia, and was for 
some time the officer in command of the 50th Gordon 
Highlanders) 





siders herself as holding a similar place in 
the Far East to that occupied by the United 
States in the Western Hemisphere. She has 
declared, through her Prime Minister, that 
her present policy in China is one of non- 
interference. Last month a mission headed 
by Viscount Ishii, formerly Foreign Minis- 
ter, left ‘Tokio for America and it was an- 
nounced that after its arrival in this country 
every question of importance between the 
two powers would be frankly discussed. 
Japan feels that her political interests ‘in 
China are greater than ours, but she dis- 
claims any intention to oppose American 
trade expansion in that part of the world. 
On the contrary, she is eager to associate 
herself with the United States in helping to 
develop Chinese resources. The Japanese 
mission will be warmly welcomed. 
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@ Press Illustrating Service 
HON. NEWTON D. BAKER, SECRETARY OF WAR 
(Who inaugurated the American Army draft system 


last month) 

Drafting Lhe greatest lottery in the his- 
Gwtew - tory of the world took place on 
July 20 in the City of Wash- 

ington, when Uncle Sam drafted the men 
from whom to make up his great new army 
of 687,000. ‘These men were to be selected 
by a carefully worked out system from 
among the 9,650,000 men between the ages 
of 21 and 31 who had registered all over 
the country on June 5. The drawing opera- 
tion was surrounded with every safeguard 
and all due solemnity. Officials from the 
army and prominent Congressmen were pres- 
ent at the ceremony. Secretary of War 
Baker made a brief preliminary address, ap- 
pealing to the country to honor the men 
to be drafted, and to draw no distinction 
between the conscripts and the volunteers. 
He also explained that the drafted men 
would be used not only in the big new army, 
but would also be utilized to fill vacancies in 
the Regular Army and the Nationa! Guard. 
The exemption district boards throughout 
the country had previously been instructed 
from Washington to take all the registra- 
tion cards in their district, shuffle them up, 
and then number them serially from one to 


the highest number represented by the total 
of the cards. These numbers were published 
locally so that each man registered would 
know his number, and were also sent to 
the War Department authorities at Wash- 
ington. Among the 4,557 exemption board 
districts, the most populous district exceeded 
10,200. It was, therefore, determined to 
draw 10,500 numbers. Little slips num- 
bered from 1 to 10,500 were then enclosed 
in black capsules, and the capsules put into 
a large glass bowl. 


Secretary Baker, blindfolded, 
drew the first number, which 
was 258, meaning that in every 
exemption district in the country the man 
whose number was 258 was the first man 
drafted for the army. Other prominent 
officials then drew numbers, after which the 
remainder of the work was left to blind- 
folded clerks to complete. The numbers 
as drawn were immediately telegraphed to 
all the districts in the country and published 
in the newspapers. When the local exemp- 
tion boards receive an authentic copy of the 
drawn numbers from Washington, they-will 
then attach the names and addresses to the 
numbers. This list will be posted locally 
and also forwarded to Washington. The 
drafted men whose names occur near the 
top of the list will be notified by mail, and 
will then have to present themselves for 
physical examination. Any plea for exemp- 
tion must be made after the physical exam- 
ination. The men whose names are near 
the top are certain to be called up for the 
first army, while those near the end of the 
list will remain for the second increment. 


The System 
in 
Detail 


*. The War Department has been 
“Cantonment” very busy preparing the sixteen 
Plans ] f he h ‘ 
arge cantonments for the hous 
ing and training of the new army. These 
cantonments, located in sixteen different 
States, will be veritable cities in themselves, 
each containing 40,000 of the new soldiers. 
The work on these mushroom cities is pro- 
gressing rapidly, and it is hoped to have 
them ready for the reception of the troops 
by the first of September. The National 
Guard, meanwhile, to the number of 
350,000, has also been called out under or- 
ders from Washington, and has been as- 
signed to sixteen mobilization camps located 
in various parts of the country. Next month 
we shall describe in some detail the canton- 
ments and the system of training. 
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san On June 29, the | Interstate 
Freight Rate Commerce Commission  an- 
Decision nounced its decision against the 
railroads in the matter of their application 
for a horizontal increase of 15 per cent. in 
freight rates. The refusal was tempered by 
the allowance, to the eastern roads, of some- 
what higher rates on class schedules and by a 
15 per cent. increase in the tariffs on coal, 
coke, and iron ore for the southern and west- 
ern roads. Owing to the recent death of 
Commissioner Clements, only six members 
reported. Three of these were entirely sat- 
isfied with the final result; Commissioner 
Harlan voted with the three in order to 
effect an affirmative decision, although he 
felt that the full relief asked for by the 
railroads should be granted. ‘The remaining 
two commissioners opposed any increase of 
rates at all. 


the Trend Lhe railroads had claimed that 
of Rellroad they were confronted by a war 
emergency and that the burden 

of excessive prices of war times for supplies, 
coal, cars, locomotives, and steel, together 
with, greatly increased costs of labor, was 
making it impossible for them, under the old 
schedules of freight rates, to get the neces- 
sary equipment and make the desirable ex- 
tensions to meet the expanding needs of the 
public. Beginning with last autumn the net 
returns in the profit and loss accounts of the 
railways began to show importantly the ef- 
fects of these higher costs of railway opera- 
tion. In the first quarter of the calendar 
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A VERY DRY SEASON FOR THE RAILROADS 
From the News-Press (St. Joseph, Mo.) 


year these factors, combined with unusually 
awkward operating’ conditions, had pro- 
duced’ a startling decrease in the incomes 
of the roads as reported month by month. 
The Commission noted, however, a turn 
for the better beginning in the spring, and 
decided on the whole that no such great 
emergency confronted the roads as was 
claimed. ‘They were invited to re-open the 
question by October 28 next if they desired, 
or earlier if there should come any striking 
fall in net income, the Commission prom- 
ising to watch ‘closely the curve of current 
railway profits in the meantime. 


eaneaia 2 OM safe to say that never be- 
Not Meeting fore in the history of Govern- 
Needs ment regulation of railways has 
there ‘been so much sympathy with the ef- 
forts of their managers to raise rates. . In 
the hearings, many shippers -and boards of 
trade joined with the railroads in pointing 
out the necessity for rate increases. The 
Commerce Commission went into a most 
painstaking and conscientious comparison of 
monthly results in arriving at an adverse 
decision, but there is a widespread feeling 
that in its minute examination of these tech- 
nical details, it failed to give proper heed 
to the broader aspects of the case. Dis- 
missing any thought of the rights of stock- 
holders to earnings and dividends, it remains 
true that the American railroads are not 
building any new trackage to serve the pub- 
lic; they have entirely insufficient terminals 
and cannot work their present trackage free- 
ly enough to carry the freight offered to 
them without larger facilities. They are 
not by any means keeping pace with the 
demands of industry. Competent authori- 
ties estimate that at least a billion dollars a 
year should be spent by the roads in exten- 
sions and improvements to enable them to 
keep up with the demands for transportation. 


This is a condition, and a very 
serious condition, which is un- 
appreciably affected by any sta- 
tistics the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may find showing that the average earnings 
of the roads in May, 1917, were decidedly 
better than the earnings of February. The 
managers of the railroads are not maintain- 
ing and extending their properties to serve 
the public and they cannot do so unless they 
can raise the capital. They cannot raise 
the money because people who would loan 
it or buy new stock with it have no confi- 


Capital 
/s 
Shy 
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dence that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will allow the new money to earn 
what it should earn under present conditions. 
Those who take an opposite view are in- 
clined to insist on the great demand for 
capital for industrial expansion and, morc 
particularly, for Government loans as the 
chief reason for the roads’ inability to sell 
stock and bonds. Undoubtedly this fierce 
competition for capital resulting from war- 
time conditions is a factor. But it must be 
remembered that the same railroad situa- 
tion existed before the war and before the 
Government loans and the sudden industrial 
expansion. The plain truth of it is that 
the railroads cannot get their capital now 
on any safe plan. A few years ago they 
could sell stock—a method which furnishes 
the safest condition. Later on, they could 
not sell stock but could dispose of bonds. 
Now they can dispose of neither bonds nor 
stock, and have resorted to short-term notes, 
even where their credit is much above the 
average. This device of short-term notes 
has generally been the signal for trouble 
ahead. Most of the numerous railroad re- 
ceiverships of the past few years have come 
directly from the inability of the roads to 
meet these maturing short-term obligations. 


ran In his minority report, Commis- 
Commissioner —, : 
Harlan's sioner Harlan sets forth this 
iaal view very clearly. He openly ex- 
presses his dissatisfaction with the “month 
to month, and purely statistical view of the 
matter.” He points out that in the fifteen 
years from 1895 to 1910 new railroad con- 
struction increased year by year, while .after 
the latter date it has steadily diminished. 
“After two years,” he says, “the commerce 
of the country has been moving under in- 
termittent embargoes, an experience, as must 
be observed, that we have had in the past 
not only while we were at peace, but while 
the world at large was also at peace. Great 
losses have resulted to the whole country. 
The producer and manufacturer, with ample 
supplies which the public was demanding, 
have been unable to make deliveries. The 
coal operator, with no shortage of coal at 
the mine, has not been able to deliver it 
promptly to those needing it. Prices for the 
necessities of life have increased, partly at 
least because existing supplies could not be 
brought to the consumer; and the speculator 
has been enabled to demand unreasonable 
prices because inadequate facilities have pre- 
vented the competition in the consuming 


markets of those who were prepared to fur- 
nish the same commodities at lower prices.” 


TheNew  ~2aving completed its redraft of 
Excess Profits the House Revenue Bill, the 
ine Finance Committee on July 8 
presented the revised measure to. their asso- 
ciates. The most important change from the 
House bill was the adoption of a real and 
workable provision for a tax on excess prof- 
its, in general along the lines advocated in 
the last issue of the REviEw oF REVIEWS. 


To fix the normal profit necessary in order 


to figure the excess for the taxable year, Mr. 
Simmons’ Committee specified the average 
of the three years preceding 1914. For the 
rates to be applied on the excess over this 
average a graduated system was adopted. 
When profits are,shown in excess of the 
normal, but not above 15 per cent. in ex- 
cess, the tax is 12 per cent. on the excess; 
between 15 and 25 per cent. the tax is 16 
per cent., and so on up to 50 per cent. on 
excess profits amounting to more than 250 
per cent. of the pre-war income. The way 
this would work out with a corporation that 
showed a normal pre-war annual profit of 
$1,000,000 and an income for 1917 of $5,- 
000,000, is that the first $150,000 of war 
income, over and above the exempted nor- 
mal, would be taxed 12 per cent. and so on 
up to the last rate of 50 per cent. on $1,500,- 
000 of the income for 1917, producing a 
total tax in this case of $1,571,500. This 
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WAR INVENTIONS 
(A simple little device to collect revenue from cor- 
porations grown fat with war profits) 
From the Evening Mail (New York) 
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example is worked out because many people, 
including even some in financial circles, have 
the erroneous impression that in some cases 
the tax will amount to 50 per cent. of the 
entire excess. In the example cited above, 
it will be seen that although the war income 
shows an excess amounting to 400 per cent. 
of the normal profit, the graduated scale 
works out so that the entire tax to be taken 
would be only a little more than 30 per cent. 
of the total income of the taxable year. 


; In the midst of much _ uncer- 
Price = . . 
Fixingat tainty and bickering over the 
Washington 


prices the Government is to pay 
for metals and other supplies, President Wil- 
son made, on July 11, an earnest and elo- 
quent appeal to the business interests of the 
country to divorce absolutely the thoughts of 
patriotism and profit. He went so far as to 
urge that, with the nation’s fate in the bal- 
ance, prices might make the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat. He announced 
that prices to the public must be the same 
as ‘those made to the Government, and in- 
timated that the Government would fix 
prices that would be just and sufficient to 
assure a fair profit after good wages to 
labor had been paid. Especially he rebuked 
the shipping interests for the unprecedent- 
edly high ocean freight rates that have been 
in order. About the same time there was 
a conference at Washington between repre- 
sentatives of the great steel companies and 
Secretaries Daniels and Baker, Chairman 
Denman of the Shipping Board and Ber- 
nard H. Baruch, in which the question of 
steel prices was considered. The result, as 
reported, is that the Government will pay 
for steel the cost, as determined by the 
Trade Commission, plus a “reasonable prof- 
it.” While the war lasts the Government is 
to control the entire output of the steel 
mills, deciding on what portion private con- 
sumers shall have and who shall be preferred 
as to priority of shipments. 


Admirable as are the principles 
as to profiteering stated by the 
President, the process of apply- 
ing them with consistency is most baffling; 
furthermore it is at least doubtful whether 
a price-fixing program carried to the logical 
conclusion of making prices low instead of 
high would not hurt rather than help the 
waging of war. The formula of cost plus 
an arbitrary percentage of profit has the dis- 
advantage, which, perhaps, ought to be ac- 


Difficulties 
in Fixing 
Prices 
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cepted, of putting a premium on inefficiency, 
since the profit on every ton of steel will be 
greatet in proportion as the cost of fabri- 
cating it is greater. More important, in such 
a general program of price fixing, is that the 
Government, to be entirely consistent, would 
have to go back through scores of anterior 
operations and costs of subsidiary materials 
and fix just prices for labor and commodi- 
ties whenever the proper price for a ton of 
steel or a pair of shoes or a pound of chemi- 
cals is decided. This would obviously be 
impossible. 


aenmiin But most important of all is 
Prices « Curse the function of high Prices and 
good profits of war times in in- 
creasing quickly and largely production of 
both raw and manufactured commodities. 
To wage such a war as we are now engaged 
in, it is absolutely necessary that unprece- 
dented amounts of copper, zinc, and iron ore 
should be mined and fabricated; that more 
oil should te taken out of the ground; that 
greater crops should be raised and huge ad- 
ditional quantities of shoes and blankets and 
motor trucks should be manufactured. In 
the present state of human nature the senti- 
ment of patriotism is not a feasible reliance 
to produce these economic results. Even it 
the copper mine owners of Butte were suf- 
fused with patriotism to such a degree as to 
determine to double the production of their 
properties without the spur of high prices, 
their laborers could not be held without the 
bait of high wages. As a matter of fact 
they are now being held by unprecedentedly 
high wages based directly on the current 
price of copper. Still more to the point is 
the fact that scores of copper mines are be- 
ing operated that would not be worked at 
all except for the high prices of the metal— 
mines that normally lie idle. Ojl fields in 
Kentucky that have been passed over in nor- 
mal times as not profitable enough to drill 
are now, under the impetus of high prices, 
at a fever heat of activity. And it must al- 
ways be remembered that the present neces- 
sity is to get that oil and copper and the 
like out of the ground to satisfy the extra 
demands of war. 


whi Sitanfors Clearly, where the high level of 
with Supply and prices in a given industry is due 

a wholly or partly to agreements 
by the producers to maintain prices or re- 
strict production, it is more than ever valu- 
able for the Government to interpose, as it 
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can under the Sherman Law. Also the 
Government should get for its own pur- 
chases the very lowest prices that market 
conditions allow for huge quantities of goods 
desired by a customer of unimpeachable 
credit. But as for the wisdom and justice 
and efficiency of going beyond this, of de- 
claring the law of supply and demand in- 
operative and attempting to supplant it with 
arbitrary prices throughout industry and 
trade, there is the gravest doubt. True, 
even with a carefully guarded policy of 
laissez-faire it is certain that in the gigantic 
activity and turnover, and the inevitable in- 
flation of war times, inordinate profits will 
be made. But why not let them be made? 
To make them it is automatically necessary 
that miners and manufacturers and_ship- 
builders should produce at a great pace, which 
is the first essential for the successful prose- 
cution of the war. Having doubled their 
output and increased their profits fivefold, 
they have so far done what the country needs 
them to do and are then in a position to con- 
tribute mightily to a solution of the current 
financial problem by enormous contributions 
made through the machinery of the excess 
profits tax. This is in general the policy that 
England has adopted, and it has produced 
results. England pays the White Star Line 
$100 per ton for every commandeered vessel 
sunk, although the vessel is carried on the 
books of the company at only $35 per ton. 
The high prices and correspondingly high 
freight rates keep every shipbuilder straining 
to turn out additional tonnage, and start new 
shipyards by the score—which is the all- 
necessary thing. ‘Then, if the White Star 
Line has made too much money as compared 
with normal times, back to the Government 
goes a reasonable proportion of the income in 
the excess profits tax. 


Within certain limits the same 

Promising Crop principle holds as to the produc- 

Outlook tion of food, even though there 

is but slight chance of increasing tax income 

‘from food producers. Certainly the first 
thing to make sure of is that there will be 

food enough. for America and her Allies. 

To attain this first essential, would it not 
be better to guarantee that potatoes should 

sell for as much as $1.50 a bushel, rather 
than to worry over the prospect of their sell- 

ing so high as $3.00? With such a guaran- 
tee the supply would inevitably catch up with 
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the demand and avoid the danger of soaring 
prices. That even without a guarantee the 
farmers are responding to the chance for 
good prices is shown in the greatly increased 
crop acreage of this year. The Department 
of Agriculture’s July report, published on 
the 8th of the month, gives a greatly in- 
creased area of land planted, in the case of 
the corn crop about 14 per cent. larger than 
last year. The estimated yield is 3,124,- 
000,000 bushels, the largest in history. The 
entire outlook for food crops has changed 
decidedly for the better from earlier spring 
indications. The total production of the 
principal crops is more than six billion bush- 
els—another new record. The winter and 
spring wheat crops together will show 38,- 
000,000 bushels more than the aggregate 
crop of 1916; potatoes, too, promise to estab- 
lish a record, with an increase of 22% per 
cent. over last year, even without counting 
the help of the greatly increased home-garden 
planting. The crop of oats will come near to 
equaling, and with favorable weather may 
exceed, the largest yield hitherto reported; 
barley, rice, and rye all promise yields far 
above the average. Looking ahead to the 
crops of 1918, for which the farmers are now 
obliged to make their plans, it will be more 
than ever necessary to secure the largest pos- 
sible output. Farm labor is hard to secure 
at any price, while fertilizers and other sup- 
plies are expensive beyond any previous expe- 
rience. ‘The farmer must be assured of ex- 
cellent prices, or he cannot put in the requi- 
site acreage of winter wheat, or maintain hi; 
quota of livestock. 




















RECORD OF EVENTS IN THE WAR 


(From June 20 to July 20, 1917) 


The Last Part of June 


June 20.—The British Admiralty’s weekly re- 
port of British merchant ships sunk shows the 
highest total since April, 27 vessels of over 1600 
tons each having been destroyed. 


June 22.—Official announcement of the first 
American war loan (closed June 15) shows that 
$2,000,000,000 offered was oversubscribed by 
$1,035,226,850; it is estimated that more than 
4,000,000 persons subscribed. 


June 24.—A provisional ministry is formed in 
Austria, with Dr. von Seydler as Premier. 


June 25—The Greek cabinet of Alexander 
Zaimis resigns, and ex-Premier Venizelos is au- 
thorized by the young King Alexander to form a 
new ministry. 

The movement against Lens, the French coal 
city occupied by the Germans, makes substantial 
progress; Canadian troops advance from the 
southwest, on a front of a mile and a half. 

June 26.—The first contingent of American 
troops (under Major-General William L. Sibert) 
arrives at a French port, having sailed secretly 
on June 14; German submarines were met twice 
and driven off by the naval escort. 

The formal report of a British commission in- 
vestigating the first Mesopotamian campaign 
characterizes it as undertaken with insufficient 
forces and inadequate preparation; all the au- 
thorities concerned are criticized for “want of 
foresight and provision for the most fundamental 
needs.” 


June 27.—The Russian Congress of Workmen’s 


and Soldiers’ Delegates adopts a resolution re- 
jecting “every policy tending to the conclusion of 
a separate peace or armistice.” 

June 28.—Brazil revokes its decree of neutral- 
ity. in the war, the action being interpreted as 
equivalent to a declaration of war on Germany. 

The Congress of Workmen’s and_ Soldiers’ 
Councils in Russia recommends the abolition of 
the Council of the Empire and the Duma. 

June 29.—Greece severs diplomatic relations 
with Germany and her allies, and the Greek 
Government considers itself at war. 

Premier Lloyd George, speaking at Glasgow, 
declares that the war can only end when the 
Entente armies attain their objects. 

June 30.—The demand for reform in the Prus- 
sian electoral system receives new impetus as 
leading Conservatives make formal demand for 
equal franchise, with a direct secret ballot. 


The First Weck of July 


July 1.—The Russian army—led in person by 
Minister of War Kerensky and observed by Gen- 
eral Scott, Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army—assumes an offensive (in Galicia) for the 
first time since the revolution. 


July 4—The Russian War Office declares that 
on July 1 and 2 more than 18,000 prisoners were 
taken. 

The French Ministry of Marine announces that 
during June fourteen merchant ships were de- 
stroyed by enemy submarines. 

Argentina demands of Germany an immediate 
apology for the sinking of two Argentine ships, 
and a guarantee against further attacks. 

July 5.—It is officially reported that since April 
1 the British and French have captured 509 field 
and heavy guns and 63,222 German soldiers. 


July 6—Discussion of a new war credit of 
$3,750,000,000 in the Reichstag yields the informa- 
tion that the war is costing Germany $25,000,000 
a day (compared with Great Britain’s $38,750,- 
000). 

The Canadian House of Commons passes to 
second reading the Compulsory Military Service 
bill, by vote of 118 to 55. 

The Irish convention is set for July 25, in Dub- 
lin, with Henry E. Duke (Chief Secretary for 
Ireland) as temporary chairman. 


July 6-7.—French aircraft carry out a series 
of raids in reprisal for German attacks on French 
towns; one flier reaches Essen and drops bombs 
on the Krupp factory—a night flight of 466 miles, 
including return. 

July 7—A raid of German airplanes over Lon- 
don results in the death of 37 persons; a larger 
number of airplanes were in the fleet (at least 
20), but fewer lives were lost, than in the raid 
of June 13. 

A leading member of the Centrist (Catholic) 
party, Matthias Erzberger, speaking before the 
Reichstag Main Committee, voices a demand for 
the enunciation of a program of “peace without 
annexations” which precipitates a crisis in Ger- 
many’s domestic affairs. 

Indictments are returned in San _ Francisco 
against 97 persons charged with conspiring to 
promote a revolution against British rule in India. 


The Second Week of July 


July 8-9—A German assault in the Aisne dic- 
trict results in the capture of two miles of French 
trenches, which are later retaken by the French. 

July 9.—The British battleship Vanguard is de- 
stroyed while at anchar by an internal expl-- 
sion; only two of the men on board survive. 

July 10.—German: assaults pierce the Britis: 
line near the Belgian coast, the maximum gain 
being 600 yards. 

The advancing Russian armies (under Generz! 
Korniloff) capture Halicz, an important militar: 
point in Galicia southwest of Lemberg. 

July 11.—Premier Ribot declares to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the French Senate that 
France’s right to Alsace-Lorraine will not admit 
of a plebiscite. 
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The weekly report of British merchant ships 
sunk shows the smallest losses in four months. 

July 14.—Germany’s political crisis brings 
about the resignations of Theobald von Bethmann- 
Hollweg (Imperial Chancellor for eight years), 
Dr. Alfred Zimmerman (Foreign Secretary), and 
General von Stein (Prussian War Minister) ; Dr. 
Georg Michaelis, Prussian Food Controller and 
Under Secretary of Finance becomes Chancellor. 


The Third Week of July 


July 16—An official Russian statement claims 
the capture of 35,900 Germans, Austrians, and 
Turks between July 1 and 13. 


July 17—The British cabinet is reorganized; 
Sir Eric Geddes succeeds Sir Edward Carson as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Winston Spencer 
Churchill becomes Minister of Munitions, Dr. 
Christopher Addison takes the new portfolio of 
Reconstruction, and Edwin Samuel Montagu be- 
comes Secretary for India. 

King George changes the name of the English 
royal family from Saxe-Coburg and Gotha (of 
German origin) to House of Windsor. 

Four members of the Russian cabinet resign, 
being opposed to immediate concessions establish- 


ing autonomy for the Ukraine; serious rioting oc- 
curs in Petrograd, with fighting between armed 
members of the extreme radical faction and gov- 
ernment troops. 

Under pressure from German reserves, the 
Russians are forced to withdraw from Kalusz, 
which they occupied after a battle on July 11. 


July 19—The new German Chancellor, Dr. 
Michaelis, in his address to the Reichstag, dwells 
upon German successes, especially in the subma- 
rine campaign of self-defense against starva- 
tion; he declares that Germany will not continuc 
the war for conquests and desires an honorable 
peace. 

The Reichstag, by vote of 214 to 116, adopts 


*a peace resolution proposed by the Socialists, 


Radicals, and Catholic party; the resolution ex- 
presses the desire of the German people for a 
peace without forced acquisitions of territory and 
with mutual understanding and lasting concilia- 
tion. 

The chairman of the Shipping Board at Wash- 
ington estimates submarine destruction of mer- 
chant ships at 1,000,000 tons a month. 

The Finnish Diet completes the passage of a 
measure virtually proclaiming Finland’s inde- 
pendence of Russian rule. 


RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From June 20 to July 20, 1917) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


June 22.—The Senate is addressed by Baron 
Moncheur, head of the Belgian mission to the 
United States. 

June 23.—Both branches assemble in the House 
chamber and are addressed by Boris Bakhmetieff, 
Ambassador and head of the Russian mission to 
the United States. . The House passes the 
Food Administration bill, placing broad powers 
in the hands of the executive; an amendment is 
adopted (365 to 5) forbidding the use of food 
materials in the production of alcoholic bever- 
ages. 

June 27.—The Senate passes the “daylight- 

saving” bill—advancing clocks one hour during 
summer—amended to take effect next year. 
The House passes the River and Harbor appro- 
priation bill ($27,000,000) and the Senate meas- 
ure increasing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion from seven to nine members. 

June 29.—The House passes the bill giving 
power to the President to designate priority ship- 
ments in interstate commerce. 

July 3—In the Senate, Mr. Simmons (Dem., 
N. C.) introduces the conference committee’s 
draft of the War Revenue measure, estimated to 
raise $1,670,000,000, as against the House bill’s 
$1,810,420,000. 

July 7—The Senate, after many days of debate 
on the prohibition section of the Food Admin- 
istration bill, adopts an amendment (by vote of 
45 to 37) prohibiting the manufacture and im- 
portation of whiskey during the war and direct- 
ing the seizure of whiskey in bond at cost plus 
10 per cent. profit for the owners. 


July 9.—In the Senate, the proposal to seize 
distilled spirits in bond and pay a fixed sum is 
admitted to be unconstitutional by many members 
who had voted for it. 

July 11—The House passes without roll call 
a measure regulating, under a license system, 
all “trading with the enemy.” 

July 14.—The House passes without opposition 
the bill appropriating $640,000,000 for the con- 
struction and operation of a vast fleet of aircraft. 

July 16—In the Senate, Mr. Pomerene (Dem., 
Ohio) and Mr. Lodge (Rep., Mass.) lead in a 
criticism of Census Bureau figures fixing State 
quotas to be raised for the new .army; it is de- 
clared that over-estimates of population require 
Northern States to furnish more than their proper 
share of men. 

July 19.—The Senate adopts an amendment to 
the Food Control bill, placing authority in three 
men instead of one. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOYERNMENT 


June 20.—The Federal Trade Commission pro- 
poses to the President that the coal problem be 
solved by the creation of a Government agency 
to control production and transportation. 

June 25.—It is officially announced that on June 
22 the President signed an executive order creat- 
ing an Exports Council, to direct exports so that 
they will go first where most needed. 

June 26.—At a special election in Indiana, 
Richard N. Elliott (Rep.) is elected to Congress 
from the Sixth District, defeating ex-Congress- 
man Finiy H. Gray (Dem.). 

Coal operators, representing both anthracite 




















RECORD OF EVENTS IN THE WAR 


ana bituminous industries, meet with Government 
officials at Washington and agree to establish a 
fixed lower price. 

June 20.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, after many weeks of hearings and consid- 
eration, rejects the plea of the railroads for a 15 
per cent. increase in freight rates to meet in- 
creased cost of operation; the Eastern roads are 
granted advances in class rates which will yield 
nearly 10 per cent. additional. 

July 1—In Kansas, the administration of more 
than a score of State institutions passes to a 
board of three men appointed by the Governor. 

July 9.—President Wilson issues a proclama- 
tion placing the export of specific commodities 
(coal. and fuel oils, flour and meal, meats and 
fats, iron and steel, arms and ammunition, etc.) 
under governmental control. 

The President issues a proclamation drafting 
the State militia into the federal service on Au- 
gust 5, 

July 10.—In a Congressional election in North 
Dakota, John M. Baer, candidate of the Farmers’ 
Non-Partisan League (a former Democrat), de- 
feats O. B. Burtness, Republican, the district 
being normally Republican. 

July 11.—President Wilson issues a proclama- 
tion setting forth the guiding principles in price 
regulation; he especially condemns ship-owners 
for exacting exorbitant freight rates. 

July 13—The War Department issues a formal 
order by the President drafting into the military 
service 678,000 men, to be selected from those 
registered on June 5; the combined strength of 
regular army, National Army, and National 
Guard will be 1,263,000 men. 

Announcement is made by Major-General 
Goethals of progress on the emergency shipping 
program; contracts have already been let for 
348 wood ships of 1,218,000 tons, to cost $170,000,- 
000, and for 77 steel ships of 642,800 tons, to 
cost $101,660,356; two Government shipbuilding 
plants are to be constructed for steel ships. 

July 18.—The President authorizes a censor- 
ship of cablegrams by the Navy Department and 
of. telegrams across the frontiers by the War De- 
partment. 


July 20.—The drawing of numbers from a lot-_ 


tery wheel at Washington determines the order 
in which young men—separately numbered in 
each of 4557 districts through the country—will 
report for examination for National Army service. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


June 25.—Constitutional guarantees are sus- 
pended in Spain by the Dato ministry, with the 
approval of the King; the decree condemns the 
campaign of agitation and disorder prevalent in 
various provinces. 

- July 2—Gen. Chang Hsun, recently proclaim- 
ing himself military dictator in China, forces 
the resignation of President Li Yuan-hung and 
declares the monarchy restored with the boy Em- 
peror, P’u-yi, on the throne. 

July 12.—The attempt to restore the monarchy 
in China comes to an end with the defeat of the 
forces of. Gen. Chang Hsun, by Republican armies 
under. Gen. Tuan Chi-jui (Premier), entering 
Peking (see page 172). 
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July 15.—Li Yuan-hung decides not to resume 
the Presidential office in China, blaming him- 
self for the recent crisis; Feng Kuo-chang (Vice- 
President) accepts the Provisional Presidency. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


June 26.—The cruiser Olympia, flagship of Ad- 
miral Dewey at Manila Bay, is badly damaged 
on the rocks off Block Island (R. I.). 

July 2.—Race riots in East St. Louis, Ill.— 
caused by the importation of negro laborers from 
the South during a strike—result in the death of 
37 persons and the destruction of negro homes. 

July 9.—The report of the Department of Agri- 
culture indicates a record yield of 6,093,000,000 
bushels of the principal food crops; all harvests 
will be in excess of last year. 

July 12.—More than 1200 striking miners in the 
vicinity of Bisbee, Ariz—alleged to be members 
of the Industrial Workers of the World—are 
deported to New Mexico by armed citizens. 

July 14—Nearly 1000 foreign-born miners in 
the lead district around Flat River, Mo., are 
forced to leave by armed American-born miners, 
as a method of meeting labor competition. 


OBITUARY 


June 20.—James Mason Craft, former president 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 78. 

June 21.—Rear-Adm. William P. Potter, U. S. 
N., retired, 67. 

June 23.—Prof. Leverett Mears, ‘ai of the 
chemistry department at Williams College, 67. 

June 24.—Rear-Adm. Bartlett Jefferson Crom- 
well, U. S. N., retired, 77. . William Holland 
Samson, of New York, author and editor of his- 
torical works, 57. 

June 26.—Katharine Sarah Macquoid, a pro- 
lific British novelist, 93. 

June 27.—Col. Oliver Hazard Payne, a pioneer 
oil producer, capitalist, and philanthropist, 78. 
. . . Prof. Herbert L. Warren, head of the de- 
partment of architecture at Harvard, 60. 

June 28.—M. J. Schollaert, president of the 
Belgian Chamber of Deputies and former Premier. 

June 29.—William DeWitt Hyde, president of 
Bowdoin College since 1885, 58. 

June 30.—William Winter, the noted New York 
dramatic critic, 80 (see page 207). 

July 2.—William wa? Moody, who had held 
office as Secretary of the Navy, Attorney-General, 
and Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 63. 

. Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, the famous 
English actor, 63. 

July 9—Katherine Abbott 
known as a writer, 78. 

July 10.—James H. Van Buren, D.D., Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Porto Rico, 67. 

July 11.—William Furst, composer of incidental 
music for theatrical productions, 65. 

July 12.—Rufus Hildreth Thayer, former Judge 
of the United States Circuit Court at Shanghai, 67. 

July 15—Rear Adm. William Hemsley Emory, 
U. S. N., retired, 71 

July 16—Rear-Adm. Conway Hillyer Arnold, 
U. S. N., retired, 68. . Brig.-Gen. Henry 
Whitney Closson, U. S. A., retired, 85. 


Sanborn, widely 





OUR TROOPS IN FRANCE 











© Press Publishing Co, (N. Y. World)—-From American Press Association 
ARRIVAL OF GENERAL PERSHING AND STAFF IN FRANCE 


(General Pershing reviewing the guard of honor drawn up at the landing at Boulogne) 





Photo by Bain News Service 
COLONEL DOYEN’S REGIMENT OF UNITED STATES MARINES ON THE WAY TO THE PORT OF DEPARTURE 
FOR FRANCE 
(These sun-browned fighting men, all veterans of campaigning in Hayti and Santo Domingo, waved their cam- 
can paign hats from the windows as the train pulled out) 
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© by International Film Service, 1917 
AMERICA’S FIRST CONTINGENT LANDS ON THE SOIL OF FRANCE 
(The troops which the United States has sent to fight side by side with the armies of the Allies landed safely 
in France, where they received an enthusiastic welcome. The — shows the troops disembarked and ready 
to proceed to their base) 
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© Kadel & Herbert, N. Y. 
HEADQUARTERS OF GENERAL PERSHING AND HIS STAFF IN PARIS, NEAR THE INVALIDES, IN THE 
RUE DE CONSTANTINE 
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HiS DAY ‘ 
From the Evening World (New York) ; 
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HOW TO MAKE THE DRAFT A SUCCESS—ELIMINATE POLITICS, PULL AND FAVORITISM 


142 From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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CROWN PRINCE TO KAISER: “LOOK, FATHER, THEY 
SAID HE WAS FAT AND LAZY” 
From the Journal (Detroit) 


MERICAN troops are now on the soil 

of France, preparing to do their share 
in the fighting of the war. The transporta- 
tion of the men was signally successful. They 
were accorded a most inspiring reception. 

















ouR Boy! 
From the Tribune (New York) 


“Ten million Americans registered! 
other ‘contemptible little army’ to me.” 




















DISTORTED HOPES 


Tue Karser (looking through wrong end of telescope): 
They look like an- 


From London Opinion (London) 

















A WORD OF ILL OMEN 
Crown Prince (to Kaiser, drafting his next speech): 
“For God’s sake, Father, be careful this time, and don’t 
call the American Army ‘contemptible.’ ” 
From Punch © (London) 
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HE GOT AWAY! IDOLS OF THE HOUR IN FRANCE—THE YANKEE 
(Referring to the safe transportation of American troops) SOLDIER AND HIS FLAG 
From the Evening Dispatch (Columbus, O.) From the Oregonian (Portland) 
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© 1917, John T. McCutcheon BILLIONS VERSUS BILL 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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© The Press Publishing Co. r COMING TO THE SCRATCH! 
OUR “WOODEN” SWORD American Eacie: “Say, are you the guy that’s col- 
, lecting NAILS?” 


From the Evening World (New York) From Evening News (London) 
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_ STRANGE THEY COULDN’T DO IT UNTIL NOW 
From the Tribune (New York) 














READY TO SHUT IT OFF 

f 4 From the News (Dayton) 

Many intricate economic questions have 

. arisen as a result of our participation in of the important problems that have been 
_ the war abroad. | The fixing of prices by pressing for solution by those in authority 
the Government, in order to cut out excessive a+ Washington. The prohibition of whiskey 
profits, the regulation of our food supply,  },, apparently been agreed on as a war 

and the laying of an embargo on exports of — measure included in the food bill. 
food products to neutral countries are some 
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WHISKEY—THAT’S ALL PATRIOTISM, NOT PROFITS 
From the Press (Philadelphia) . From the Evening Telegram (New York) 
Aug.—3 
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AND IN THE MEANTIME 
From The Virginian (Richmond, Va.) 





THE. SQUEALERS 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland) 
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QUICK—SOME SHOT! 
From the Leader (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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_ (Conran, 10), by m7 ‘Wetnter.) 
THIS IS A FINE TIME TO STOP FOR REPAIRS 


From the Globe (New York) 





“THERE'LL BE NO CORE” 
From the Evening Star (Washington, D. C.) 
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as RUSSIA AND AMERICA 

Will Jonathan be able to hold them in? (Referring to American efforts to assist Russia in reéstablishing a firm 
and stable government) From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 





























THE METAMORPHOSIS AGAINST TYRANNY 


Tut. Atiies: “Great Scott! Is he going to turn ; , 
deg on us?” Russia (drawing her sword in the common cause): 


Tue Bear: “Don’t get excited. I’m all right at the “If I can’t keep faith with the friends of freedom, how 
front!” From Punch (Melbourne) am I fit to be free?” From Punch © (London). 














JOHN BULL SEES PERISCOPES EVEN IN HIS DREAMS 
(A German view of the submarine war) 
From Jugend (Berlin) 
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GOOD FISHING FOR THE BRITISH LION 
From Ji 420 (Florence) 
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MARS TRANSFORMED TO MERCURY 
From Numero (Turin) 














PEACE PROPOSALS COME UP JUST LIKE TOADSTOOLS, 
AND THEY SEEM JUST ABOUT .AS USEFUL 
From Nebelspalter (Zurich) 


THE NEUTRALS AND THE SUBMARINES 


Teuton: “This is fine. The more I torpedo their 
ships, the more neutral they become.” . 


From the Espana’ (Madrid) 
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THE SHARPENING HUNGER OF THE NEUTRALS 
FORCES THEM TO EAT THEIR TABLE CLOTH 
From the Nebelspalter (Zurich) 





The remaining neutral countries are by no 
means enjoying the blessings of peace. The 
people of | Holland, span yea Pe HIGH TIME TO ENFORCE THE FOOD EMBARGO 
Scandinavian countries are suffering for foo Seis thi Potliens Clee Yak 

















because the supplies of those countries are 
being sold at high prices to Germany, Spain’s 
ships continue to be torpedoed by the German 
submarines, resulting in the increase of the 
pro-Entente sentiment in that country. 




















THE TERROR OF THE SEAS 


“I’m loth to cause you grief and pain, 
But still, you know, I love you, Spain!!!” 


From Campana de Gracia (Barcelona) 
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THE GERMAN NOTE TO SPAIN 


THE JOYS OF NEUTRALITY i a : ; Seat nea a 
eir Spanisn Statesman: “‘You may look at the per- faithful po i will reward yeu io the day of vic- 
formance, gentlemen, but you must not interfere!” tory.” ? 


From the Campana de Gracia (Barcelona) From Iberia (Barcelona) 
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ABDICATION—THE ONLY EXIT 
From L’Asino (Rome) 


Internal conditions in Germany have held 
a prominent place in the news of the past 
month. A number of important political 
changes have taken place (commented on 
fully in our editorial pages), and there has 
been much discussion of war aims and the 
granting of political reforms. 
































SIGN HERE GUTTERING ouT—(THE KAISER) 
From the Evening Post (New York) From Esquella de la Torratxa (Barcelona) 
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GERMANIA: “ALAS, MY SUBMARINES CANNOT GET 
MY PEACE ACCEPTED ANY MORE THAN MY SWORD.” 
| From Campana de Gracia (Barcelona) 














PEACE: “I CAN'T SEE ANY PLACE WHERE I CAN 
TAKE HOLD OF IT” 
From De Nieuwe Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 


Among these peace cartoons, especially 
noteworthy is the confidence in the coming 
of peace expressed by the cartoonist of 
Lustige Blatter, of Berlin. The firm hold 
which Germany has on Austria is humor- 
ously shown in the Spanish cartoon below. 











THE PEACE DANIEL IN THE ENTENTE LION’S DEN 
Peace: ‘Roar as loud as you will, I am coming just 
the same!”’ 
From Lustige Blatter (Berlin) 




















’ GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 
TWIXT THE DEVIL AND DEEP BLUE SEA 
“And yet people tell us two heads are better than one.” and our word is sacred.” 
From the Dispatch (Manchester, England) From Iberia (Barcelona) 


“No separate peace. We have sworn mutual fidelity, 











A FOURTH YEAR OF WORLD 
WAR 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. THE ANNIVERSARY | 


HEN this magazine reaches the read- 
er’s hands the third anniversary of 


the World War will have arrived. All 


over the world men and women will be ask- 


ing again the tragic question, “How long?” 
And if one looks only to the military sit- 
uation it seems to me that there can be no 
satisfactory evidence discovered which will 
give promise of a termination in less than 
another year. It is not too much to say that 
the military history of the past year has 
demonstrated that a German military victory 
is no longer possible. But it is equally true 
that there is no evidence of such Allied prog- 
ress, to date, as would warrant a prediction 
of speedy victory. 

Looking backward it is worth while to 
recall that the past year has seen no offen- 
sive attempted by Germany against her 
major foes. In the long history of military 
events Germany and her Allies have suf- 
fered many defeats. The Russian campaign 
of last year which began in June and ended 
in late August cost the Central Powers large 
casualties, 400,000 prisoners and an enor- 
mous loss of material. The Battle of the 
Somme cost Germany over 80,000 prisoners 
and above 500,000 additional casualties. Be- 
fore Verdun two French attacks won back 
the positions stormed by the Germans at 
such great cost, retook Douaumont and 
Vaux, together with 18,000 prisoners. 

Since the present calendar year opened 
the Germans have been driven back on many 
points of the western front. As a conse- 
quence of the Battle of the Somme they were 
compelled to evacuate over a thousand square 
miles of French territory. Since that time 
they have been driven back from the lower 
Aisne and have lost to the French more 
than 30,000 prisoners. By the British they 
have been defeated before Arras and at 
Ypres, losing at least 35,000 prisoners, suf- 
fering great casualties and surrendering vast 
military stores and a hitherto unprecedented 
number of guns, both heavy and light. 
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As against this showing we have just one 
successful German offensive, the attack upon 
Rumania, which ended in the occupation of 
more than half of the territory of this little 
kingdom and in military victories of consider- 
able magnitude. But it was a victory ob- 
tained over a new foe, which left Germany 
still in the same position with reference to 
her greater enemies. She had brilliantly 
avoided disaster, magnificently parried a new 
and deadly blow. But this is the military 
extent of her Rumanian victory. 

For the rest, wherever one looks there 
has been a manifest recession of German 
arms. Bagdad, Monastir, Gorizia, Stanislau, 
Czernowitz, Kolomea—such is a partial roll- 
call of lost cities. Verdun, the Somme, Ar- 
ras, Galicia, Ypres—these are the major de- 
feats and a new Russian offensive breaking 
out in Galicia has already brought nearly 
50,000 prisoners and a new harvest of cap- 
tured guns. Such is the story of 1916-17, 
as it is written in the war news. 

Look back a year and see what the con- 
trast is. In the opening months of the second 
year of the war German armies had advanced 
far into Russia and won victories hardly 
precedented in military history. They had 
destroyed Serbia and opened the road from 
Berlin to Bagdad. The Turk had won his 
Gallipoli fight and captured the Bagdad ex- 
pedition of the British by May. The great 
offensive aimed at Verdun was still unfin- 
ished and Verdun, in July, 1916, was almost 
at the point of reduction. The Somme bat- 
tle had opened with only local successes pur- 
chased at terrific cost. Italy had barely es- 
caped from the terrible Trentine drive which 
had brought the Austrians within sight of 
the Venetian Plain. Only Russia, in Vol- 
hynia and Galicia, had begun her great cam- 
paign which was to go forward to so many 
victories. 

At the beginning of the third year of the 
war Germany was still, in thexeyes of the 
world at least, on the offensive, her at- 
tack upon Verdun still bulked large in the 
minds of all. But to-day we have come to 
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the end of a period in which there have been 
no German offensives, save the Rumanian, 
in which there have been German reces- 
sions on all fronts and even German ofhfcial 
statements speak of Germany as outmanned 
and outgunned on her western front, speak 
of Germany on the defensive, and save for 
the submarine possibility, talk only of Ger- 
many’s holding out, no more of her “hacking 
through!” This is, I think, the significant 
fact on the threshold of the fourth year. 


II. PROSPECTS 


In recent months there has been a great 
accession of German confidence based upon 
the submarine and the Russian Revolution; 
there has been a new hope that Germany 
might win the war, after all. But these 
hopes have gone glimmering with the return 
of the Russians to the attack, the unsatisfac- 
tory harvest ‘of the submarine, which dis- 
closes the fact that it cannot win the war 
this year or next, at the present rate, and, 
finally, the entrance of the United States 
into the war and the arrival of American 
troops in France. 

The echo of all this we hear in the pres- 
ent crisis in Berlin. It is no part of the 
task of the military reviewer to discuss po- 
litical events. We have not yet any satis- 
factory evidence as to the true meaning of 
the passing of Bethmann-Hollweg .and the 
pending changes in the German Govern- 
ment or system, but it is plain that these 
changes are the fruit of military disappoint- 
ments and are manifestly consequences of a 
growing recognition in Germany of the fact 
that the war cannot be won and may be lost. 

We shall have a real measure of the Ger- 
man spirit when there emerges from the 
fog some definite statement of German peace 
proposals. Unless these proposals accept 
unequivocally the Russian view of no an- 
nexatigns and no indemnities, it is safe to 
conclude that they will be thrust aside by 
the nations now fighting Germany. Even if 
they do make such proposals, the Allies will 
infallibly demand a German agreement to a 
settlement of the Alsace-Lorraine question in 
favor of France, of the Italian Irredenta in 
favor of Italy and the reconstitution of the 
Balkans in favor of Serbia, insuring that 
state a seaboard on the Adriatic and an in- 
crease of Serb lands at the expense of 
Austria. 

That an evidence on the part of Ger- 
many—and of her Allies, of willingness to 
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open these questions might lead to an agree- 
ment to settle colonial questions about the 
green table and to negotiate on the ques- 
tion of German interests in Central Africa, 
seems to me quite likely. But this is mere 
speculation. Germany must first renounce 
conquest, second consent to sacrifices; until 
these things happen there can be no peace 
conference this year, or before a campaign of 
1918. 

Yet recognizing all this it seems to me 
plain that we are entering the last year of 
the war. For my own part I am convinced 
that if the war lasts until the fourth an- 
niversary, we shall then be within two steps 
of peace and my conviction is that peace 
will come before that anniversary. The 
temper in Austria, the change wrought in 
the Near East by Russian renunciation of 
annexations in Turkey, the growing clear- 
ness of perception in Germany that victory 
is impossible and that disaster lies in future 
prolongation of the struggle are for me clear 
indications that we are on the edge of a 
change in the whole situation, a change 
which will make military events from now 
on of less importance than political. 

In all this it seems to me the United 
States has a very clear mission. We must 
first of all continue to send men and sup- 
plies and munitions to Europe, because I 
believe that the arrival of American troops 
in France has already been an unmistakably 
powerful influence in bringing a change in 
Germany. The more troops we send to 
France the less chance there will be that we 
shall have heavy losses and long casualty 
lists. The fact that we mean to go on will, 
I believe, be a great force for peace, the 
first sign that we were slowing down might 
act as did the Russian Revolution to arouse 
a German hope that the war might be won. 

A few weeks ago, when Russian soldiers 
were quitting the front and there was still 
no suggestion of an American army in 
France, Germany believed she could win the 
war and adopted a policy of extreme rigor. 
Her statesmen and publicists proclaimed vic- 
tory in sight and asserted that this victory 
would mean the real world domination of 
Germany. But.the Russian soldiers returned 
to the battle and an American army ar- 
rived in Europe with results that are plain. 
There has been a profound change in Ger- 


. man expectation and this change has shown 


itself in unmistakable ways, 
The submarine, the separate peace with 
Russia, the impotence of  America—these 
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have all proven illusions. But, on the other 
hand, if Russia again pauses, if the United 
States contents itself with sending only a 
first expedition to France, German hope may 
revive and German determination to fight 
on may return. Then we shall lose many 
lives, both of soldiers now in France and 
soldiers who will ultimately have to be sent 
from this country, if the war takes on a new 
ahd bitter phase. 


III. PEACE 


Once more I caution my readers against 
any belief in an immediate arrival of peace 
or any hasty acceptation of the German 
events as a proof that democracy has con- 
quered Germany and the war has thus been 
won for liberty. Certainly events in Ger- 
many mean that there is a beginning. The 
end may come with great rapidity, once the 
first step is taken, but I do not believe the 
old order will pass without a struggle, nor 
do I believe it will consent to the surrender 
of all Germany has won in the field in this 
war without a more determined resistance 
than it has yet made. 

It is essential to realize that if Germany 
consents to the restoration of the conditions 
of 1914, that in itself will mean a lost war 
and a diminished future. Above all else 
Germany went to war because she believed 
that only if there were a redistribution of the 
territories of the world would the German 
have an equal chance in the future with 
the Briton, the Russian, and the citizen of 
the United States. She perceived that as the 
world was divided, there was left for Ger- 
many no outlet for her excess population, 
and in her overseas colonies there was no op- 
portunity to keep pace with Russia, with 
Britain, that even France would distance 
Germany in commercial possibilities when 
North Africa was opened to trade. 

This situation has not changed. If Ger- 
many emerges from the war as she entered 
it, the old limitations will be renewed. More 
than this, she has roused all over the world 
antipathies which will endure. It will be 
years before German industry can regain its 
place in France, in Britain, in Belgium. 
A generation must pass before there will 
be, even a tolerable reception for Germans 
in these countries. Unquestionably war costs 
will bring Britain to a new intra-imperial 
tariff, which will bear heavily upon German 
exports. 

And in three years of war and blockade 
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German commercial organization has lost 
its place in the Americas and in the Far East. 
In time some of the ground may be regained 
but much has been lost forever and. Ger- 
many, if the situation of 1914 is restored, 
will be, in fact, far worse off than she was 
in the year when she undertook a world 
war because her international position 
seemed intolerable. 

Peace without annexation will then be 
for Germany a defeat which cannot be con- 
cealed from the German people. It will 
be a defeat the extent of which will be 
revealed in succeeding years. If to this 
there is added the burden incident to a re- 
nunciation of indemnity, if Germany is to 
have no price for evacuating France and 
Belgium, Serbia, and Poland, then the Ger- 
man people will have to bear a burden of 
taxation almost intolerable and calculated to 
stifle all industrial development. The bur- 
den will be far heavier than that of Britain 
or France, because Germany. lacked the cap- 
ital at the outset, which both her older foes 
possessed. 

We must be chary,. then, of accepting 
German proposals until the nature of these 
proposals is revealed unmistakably. For any 
peace proposal that will command even a 
passing hearing in Allied capitals will be a 
confession on its face of a defeat such as no 
unconquered nation has known since Louis 
XIV agreed to a peace without annexation 
at the close of the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, a peace’ that left France intact, but 
economically ruined. 

That Germany is being led by events to- 
ward such a peace proposal no one can mis- 
take. ‘That she will be compelled to make 
such terms within a brief span of weeks or 
months, I believe. But it seems to me likely 
that before this time arrives she will in- 
evitably make many efforts to escape her 
hard fate, both by internal shifts of officials 
and forms and by external manipulations 
and manoeuvres. That is why, once one 
has recognized the enormous importance of 
the main fact of German internal upheaval, 
it is necessary to be on guard against too 
optimistic conclusions as to immediate de- 
velopments. 

We are, in my view, arrived at a situation 
wherein peace is more nearly within reach 
than at any moment since the war began. 
More than this, German defeat is more 
clearly indicated than ever before. But the 
curtain is rising rather than falling on the 
last act, and much may yet take place in 
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the field and in the internal affairs of the 
nations at war. 


IV. RUSSIA RE-ENLISTS 


Turning now to the actual military events 
of the past month, one fact alone is of first 
importance. Russia has struck again. She 
has made a great military effort and as the 
result of severe fighting has advanced south 
of the Dniester, taken Halicz and Kalusz, 
and renewed the threat at Lemberg of last 
autumn. She has in this operation captured 
nearly 40,000 prisoners and advanced at 
points at least twenty miles. 

Remembering that as recently as a month 
ago the military opinion of the world was 
confident that Russia was out of the war for 
many months, for the campaign of 1917, at 
the least, this is a very great change, a piece 
of good fortune for the Allies as unexpected 
as it is considerable. 

Oddly enough, the events this year recall 
those of last strikingly. Just before Brusiloft 
struck in June, 1916, all the Allied repre- 
sentatives at Petrograd urged their govern- 
ments to advise Russia not to attack, so bad 
did they think the Russian physical condi- 
tion was. The answer came in the great 
victories about Lutsk, Dubno, and Czerno- 
witz and in a summer of tremendous Rus- 
sian successes. Once more the Russians 
have given the lie to the military men and 
once more there has come a great surprise. 

The effect is not measured by ground 
gained, it is not to be estimated primarily 
,in military terms. Its effect is to be -seen 
in what has taken place politically in Ber- 
lin, in Vienna; its effect is to be seen in the 
great and growing pessimism in all Teutonic 
quarters. There is to be no separate peace 
with Russia, then. There is to be no quies- 
cence on the Eastern front permitting con- 
centrations on the west and the defeat of 
the western allies. A war on all fronts is 
to be resumed with new demands upon Ger- 
man manpower, and new confessions of 
weakness in Austrian collapses. 

Now I take it this is the real meaning for 
Berlin of the new Russian drive. It has 
not yet attained military importance of the 
first order, it is not yet a break in Austrian 
lines beyond repair or comparable with the 
Brusiloff performance in June, last year. 
It may expand to this, it may not. Conceiv- 
ably the German General Staff already has 
the matter in hand, and the Russian drive 
will slow up from this day forth. 
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But if it is to be checked it will take 
German reserves and German munitions and 
there will be a return to the old situation 
of stopping leaks in the dikes, which are 
the battle-lines, by fresh drafts upon the 
rapidly diminishing German reserves. With 
Russia out Germany might calculate to hold 
out until the submarine brought Britain to 
the point of peace discussion. But the sub- 
marine is doing its work far more slowly 
than Germans expected—and Russia is back 
adding to the strain upon German reserves. 
It is clear now that Britain can last beyond 
this year, submarine or no submarine. It 
is probable that she can get on until the 
harvest of next year. Can German man- 
power go that long? 

The Russian offensive raises another 
question. With Russia out it became plain 
that neither France nor Britain cared to 
risk the terrible. costs of an offensive this 
year. They had patently adopted the policy 
of waiting until the United States arrived, 
making only local offensives and keeping 
their final reserves for the hour when the 
manpower of the United States would be 
available as a reservoir and as a last reserve. 
But with Russia back in the line is it not 
probable that we shall see a new British 
attack, a new Somme effort, and a sudden 
and enormous expansion of German. casual- 
ties on the West, at the moment when the 
East is claiming a harvest of dead? 

We shall do well not to exaggerate the 
Russian offensive. It is an unmistakable 
fact that the Russian army has been dis- 
organized by revolution and the condition 
of its transport is notorious. A great and 
continued offensive, taking Lemberg and 
sweeping Galicia will only be possible if 
Austria turns out to be weaker than Russia 
and an Austrian collapse comes on the heels 
of a Russian offensive. This is far from 
unlikely, given the past history and our 
present knowledge of Austrian conditions, 
But it is not a safe factor to reckon on. 

We have all asked of Russia, since the 
war began, far too much; and after great 
services we have suffered great disappoint- 
ments at Russian hands. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the latest Russian service, but 
it is not a time to repeat the old errors 
based upon the conception of a Russian 
steam-roller moving irresistibly upon Ber- 
lin. Only an Austrian breakdown will make 
this possible. We have not yet any authentic 
sign of this, hopeful as Russian beginnings 
have been. 
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V. A RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE 


To understand the actual history of the 
Russian attack in Galicia it is necessary to 
recall certain facts familiar in 1916 and now 
forgotten. When in August Brusiloff’s 
great offensive came to an end the Austrian 
armies in Galicia were standing in a wide 
semi-circle about Lemberg and from forty 
to sixty miles east of that city. To the 
north, in Volhynia, the Russian advance had 
stopped along the line of the Stochod River, 
some twenty miles east of the vital rail- 
road center of Kovel. Had the Russians 
reached Kovel a great Austro-German re- 
treat from the Gulf of Riga to the Carpa- 
thians would have been inevitable. 

In Galicia the Austrians were standing 
behind the upper stream of the Styr, which 
flows north out of Galicia, their center was 
along the Zlota Lipa, which rises near the 
Styr but flows south into the Dniester, with 
their extreme right center bent back north 
of the Dniester to the point where the Gnila 
Lipa enters it. South of the Dniester their 
line ran behind the Bystritiza, just west of 
Stanislau, straight down to the Carpathians. 
They were actually in a temporary posi- 
tion, were on the point of drawing back 
their center behind the Gnila Lipa when the 
Russian offensive stopped. After the pause 
the Austrian and German troops held on. 

The main mission of the Austro-German 
forces in Galicia was to cover Lemberg. 
Originally they had stood along the line of 
the Strypa, which parallels the Zlota Lipa 
to the eastward. They had fallen back to 
the Zlota Lipa, and the Russians had suc- 
ceeded in passing the lower stretch of this 
river, thus turning the Zlota Lipa position. 
Actually, the Austrians had left to them the 
Gnila Lipa River position; that is, the posi- 
tion behind this river which rises in the hills 
east of Lemberg and flows fairly straight 
down to the Dniester, which it enters oppo- 
site Halicz. This is the natural defensive 
position of an army defending Lemberg, 
which is an open town; it is the position 
from which the Austrians had defended the 
town in August, 1914, and when they were 
defeated here they evacuated Lemberg. 

The Bug River, rising in the hills that 
also see the birth of the Gnila Lipa and at 
one point coming within half a dozen miles 
of this stream, turns north and flows across 
eastern Galicia into Russia, it makes a nat- 
ural extension to the northward of the Gnila 
Lipa position, and together the lines of the 
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SCENE OF THE JULY FIGHTING IN GALICIA 


Bug and the Gnila Lipa constitute the last 
and best defensive position before Lemberg. 
South of Dniester the Bystritza, and behind 
it the Lomnica, serve as extensions of this 
Gnila Lipa-Bug line. 

In August, 1916, the world believed that 
the Austro-Germans would be compelled to 
draw back to the Gnila Lipa position. But 
they stood, their center still advanced along 
the Zlota Lipa, and it was against this center 
and about the town of Brzezany that the 
first Russian attack of this year was deliv- 
ered on a wide front from north of the 
Lemberg-Brody railroad to the ground south 
of Brzezany. 

This attack met with local successes. 
The town of Koniuchy, northeast of Brze- 
zany, was taken; Brzezany itself was threat- 
ened; some 20,000 prisoners were captured, 
together with many guns. But, as in the 
case of the French at the Aisne in April, 
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the local successes were all that resulted. 
The Austrian line was reinforced and held 
on. Fresh Russian attacks were met by 
stiff resistance and brought heavy losses. 
The attack had begun on July I. By July 4 
it was beginning to flicker out and there 
was no longer immediate promise of any 
piercing of the enemy line or any renewal 
of the achievement of 1914 or of 1916. 

The most that could be said for this first 
attack was that it had surprised the world 
by showing Russia was resolved to fight on, 
and it had revealed the Russian army as 
better prepared in artillery and other muni- 
tions than had been expected and disclosed 
the soldiers as having a fighting spirit once 
more. July 2, the best day of the attack, 
may have great value in subsequent Russian 
history, and already battalions which fought 
in it have been christened :by its name. 
Kerensky, who led the assault, earned im- 
perishable glory as the real driving force 
of the reinvigorated Russian armies. 

But had it ended with the Brzezany epi- 
sode the Russian offensive would have had 
little real military value, measured by actual 
achievement. 


VI. HALICZ 


But as it turned out this was only a 
beginning. After a few days’ pause the 
Russians renewed the attack, this time south 
of the Dniester and along the Bystritza, 
west of Stanislau.. Here their success was 
immediate and considerable. -The Austrian 
lines were pierced and there began a drive 
quite like those of 1916. On July 16, when 
these lines are written, it is still going for- 
ward, and it remains to be seen whether it 
can be stemmed in time to avert the gravest 
peril to Lemberg of the last two years. 

Recall again what I said of the relation 
of the various rivers to Lemberg. The Aus- 
trians still hold a portion of the Zlota Lipa 
line. They can still retire to the line of 
the Gnila Lipa, as far as pressure north of 
the Dniester is concerned. But the Rus- 
sians have passed both the Bystritza and 
the Lomnica, which are the natural exten- 
sions of the Gnila Lipa line south of the 
Dniester, and they have crossed the Dniester 
from the south, opposite Halicz, which they 
have captured, and are thus west of the 
Gnila Lipa, north of the Dniester. 

Apart from the announcement of the pass- 
ing of the Dniester at Halicz there has been 
no report of Russian progress. It is con- 
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ceivable that their excursion here has been 
abruptly halted before the river hills. If 
it has, the Gnila Lipa line may still be made 
good by the Austrians, but if not the Rus- 
sians are in a position to move north behind 
and on the communications of the whole 
Austrian center and this center will be com- 
pelled to withdraw, not merely to the Gnila 
Lipa line, but beyond it, because the Russians 
will hold a portion of this line and thus 
have turned the whole position. 

The situation south of the Dniester is 
perhaps more serious, for the Russians have 
passed both the Bystritza and the Lomnica, 
and having taken Kalusz are moving west- 
ward between the Dniester and the Carpa- 
thian foothills, driving a wedge between the 
Austrians north of the Dniester and those 
to the south and threatening to open a wide 
gap through which their troops will pour 
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GENERAL KORNILOV, WHO HAS LED THE RUSSIAN 
TROOPS IN THE RECENT GALICIAN DRIVE 


in north and west and threaten Lemberg. 
The real test of the Russian success is now 
their ability to reach the city of Stryj, thirty- 
odd miles northwest of Lemberg and an 
important railroad junction. If they get 
to Stryj, then I think the evacuation of 
Lemberg will be inevitable. 

It is possible that the passing of the river 
at Halicz may compel the abandonment of 
the Gnila Lipa River line by the Austrians 
and the eventual retirement west of Lem- 
berg. It did in 1914, but it is less likely 
that this success will be decisive than that 
the fall of Lemberg, if it comes, will be 
determined by operations to the south of the 
Dniester, where there are more evidences of 
Austrian collapse. 

Again I warn my readers against prema- 
ture hopes. The fall of Lemberg would be 
for Germany the greatest disaster since Ver- 
dun. Its moral effect in Austria and-in the 
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world would be incalculable. It will not 
take place if the Germans by straining every 
nerve can prevent it, and it is clear that 
they have already begun their work of sal- 
vage. That the Russians have the resources 
or the organization for a sustained drive is 
wholly improbable. The chances are against 
them. If they are able to achieve so great - 
a success as an offensive carried to the city 
of Lemberg, we can fairly speak of the 
Russian “miracle.” 

Having said this it is equally necessary to 
recognize that the military movements to 
date foreshadow the fall of Lemberg. Un- 
less the Russians are checked, and they have 
advanced more than twenty miles now, un- 
less they are checked within a brief period 
of time, before this magazine reaches the 
reader, for example, Lemberg will be in 
deadly peril, and the whole complexion of 
the war in the East will have been changed. 
Had the Russians accomplished in Septem- 
ber, 1916, what they have now accomplished 
the fate of Lemberg would be regarded as 
sealed. When they did take Halicz in 1914 
Lemberg fell without resistance and its de- 
fenders retired to the Grodek line, a few 
miles to the west, and then to the line of 
the San, surrendering the larger half of 
Galicia to the invader. 

Meantime there are signs of a new Ru- 
manian operation to the southward and hints 
of Russian attacks to the north, between 
Pinsk and the Dwina. Thus, even if Rus- 
sia is stopped before Stryj falls and Lemberg 
is directly threatened, there is promise of 
continued pressure on the east front and 
new demands made upon German manpower 
and German resources. All this means one 
of the most dramatic and unexpected re- 
coveries in military history and a complete 
change in the prospects of the campaign of 
1917, which has still nearly three months 
of fighting weather in sight. 

As I read these proofs Russian and Ger- 
man official statements announce that the 
Russians have evacuated: Kalusz. This 
means that temporarily—at least—the Cen- 
tral Powers have restored the Lomnica line. 
If the success grows permanent, there will 
probably be no immediate change north of 
the Dniester and the Russian attack will 
end in a considerable but purely local success. 
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(A road and a bridge newly constructed by the French engineers in a district near the Noyon Canal. This dis- 
trict has been devastated by the retreating Germans to retard the French pursuit) 
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(Unloading water-mains in a captured village on the Arras front) 








KERENSKY: COMPROMISER 


BY HENRY SUYDAM 


[The value of this article lies in the fact that the writer has just returned from Russia, 
where his duties as correspondent of the Brooklyn Eagle brought him into intimate relations with 
the War Minister.—Tue Epiror.] 


WO Russian soldiers were sitting in a 
waiting-room in Petrograd a few weeks 
ago, hoping for an interview with the Min- 
The door of an inner office 


ister of War. 
was suddenly thrown 
open, and a man of mid- 
dle height, with close- 
clipped brown hair, flash- 
ing eyes, and a sullen 
mouth, stuck his head out. 

“Come on, comrades!” 
he cried in a rough voice. 
The soldiers arose, shook 
hands, and went inside. 

That was Kerensky— 
Alexander Feodorovitch 
Kerensky—Russian Min- 
ister of War. That was 
Kerensky, who lately led 
the Russian armies in an 
offensive across Galicia, 
who has kept the Russian 
revolution within bounds, 
who has placated all fac- 
tions by offending none. 
Russia has had enough of 
imposing personalities, and 
Russia likes Kerensky be- 
cause he sticks his head 
out of doorways in Mos- 
cow to-day and in Kieff 
and Odessa to-morrow 
and dares the Russian 
people to codperate with 
him in constructing a 
democracy. 

There is an intense de- 
sire on the part of Rus- 
sians for a man of native 
blood to lead the way to 
freedom. Although he 
has learned revolutionary 
enthusiasm from France, 
and stability from Great 
Britain, Kerensky is a 
Russian, first and last. 
He was born in Tashkent 
in Middle Asia thirty-six 
years ago. His parents 
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get an education, 
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RUSSIA’S GREAT WAR MINISTER, ALEX- 

ANDER F. KERENSKY, AS HE APPEARED 

AT THE FRONT LAST MONTH, WITH 
INJURED ARM 


were humble people, and he worked hard to 


took a degree at the Uni- 


versity of Petrograd, and during his some- 
what brief career as a lawyer gained: fam2 


as the unswerving defend- 
er before the Russian 
courts of peasant, work- 
man, and Jew. 

When the revolution 
broke out, Kerensky had 
served for four years as 
the representative of So- 
cialistic Labor in the 


‘ Duma—a. fiery represen- 


tative, outspoken, bellig- 
erent, uncompromising. 
He had been known as an 
extremist, bat the radical- 
ism of the revolution left 
him on a sort of middle 
ground. Now he is known 
as a compromiser, and be- 
cause the Russian people 
are gradually learning 
that tolerance is part of 
democracy, Kerensky has 
become ‘strong. 

It was Kerensky’s frank- 
ness and passionate sin- 
cerity that made Russia 
trust him ever since he 
hopped on a table in the 
Duma _ committee - rooms 
during a crisis in the revo- 
lution, and quieted ex- 
treme workmen and con- 
servative bourgeoise shop- 
keepers by shouting: ““You 
shall have your republic— 
after the war! Mean- 
time, have the common 
sense to fight to retain the 
freedom you have won!” 

“T told them that an 
autocracy of workmen, or 
an autocracy of soldiers, 
is as bad as an autocracy 
of aristocrats,” said Mr. 
Kerensky to me _after- 
































KERENSKY: 


wards. “Russia must have no autocracies. 
Each man must be a free citizen of New 
Russia, with as much respect for his neigh- 
bor’s rights and prerogatives as his own.” 

That is Kerensky’s philosophy, in a word. 
He bases his entire hope of ultimate success 
on the single policy of compromise. 

Kerensky thus has a dozen different aspects 
to as many different classes and factions. To 
the Russian army, Kerensky is a fighting 
leader. To the peasantry, Kerensky is the 
man who will get for them their share of 
Russian land. ‘To the bourgeoisie, Kerensky 
is a level-headed radical who will protect 
them from the excessive socialism of the 
workmen. To the workmen, Kerensky is a 
crusader who has intimated to Russian finan- 
ciers that there is a limit to the power of a 
Russian rouble. To the secret adherents of 
the old régime, Kerensky is an infernal an- 
archist. ‘To the German Government, Ker- 
ensky is anathema. In his modest way, you 
will observe, Kerensky is something to all 
men. Even the Petrograd cab-drivers whip 
up their horses when Kerensky’s name is men- 
tioned in connection with an eight-hour day. 

Although Kerensky assumed office under the 
Provisional Government as Minister of Jus- 
tice, the placid Russian confidence placed in 
him by the entire army made his appointment 
as Minister of War a foregone conclusion. 
Kerensky is a soldier’s man. He turns up 
at the front wearing a peasant-blouse of 
black serge, and urges the Russian soldier, 
with a grasp of the hand and a harsh-spoken 
phrase, to do his duty for Russia. 

The rise of Kerensky as one of the most 
significant statesmen of the war smacks of 
the new sort of democracy that is abroad. 
He has behind him no long years of parlia- 
mentary training; he reveres no traditions of 
a bureaucratic caste. He was simply a revo- 
lutionary member of the Duma, with legal 
training and a direct and rather fascinating 
mode of expression. It was within those 
Czar-ridden walls of the Tauride Palace in 
Petrograd that he learned the lesson that re- 
straint is one of the components of effective 
radicalism. 

So when the Duma became the center of 
revolution during that incredible third week 
in March, Kerensky dominated each extreme 
faction—landlord and peasant, workman and 
capitalist, republican and monarchist, con- 
servative bourgeois and anarchistic socialist— 
by the sheer human intensity of his oratory 
and the downright horse-sense of his argu- 
ments. He took command himself, without 
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suggestion from anyone, because he had the 
calm assurance of a young man who recog- 
nized the value of his own powers, and had 
the courage to use them. No other type 
would have dared lead the Russian armies 
into an offensive within fifteen weeks of an 
upheaval that affected 170,000,000 people. 

Kerensky is too fiercely sincere to make 
dramatic gestures in the Lloyd-Georgian 
manner or to deliver spectacular phrases ac- 
cording to the Roosevelt tradition. His 
appearance is surly and dogged, except when 
he smiles, and then he seems a charming 
young gentleman out of some university— 
a tired student, perhaps, who has worked too 
continuously at a difficult problem. He was 
very fatigued and nervous when I talked 
with him at the time he was engaged in plan- 
ning the Russian offensive. 

But when he spoke of Russia and America 
—he is one of the most loyal and discerning 
friends the United States possesses among 
European governments—his eyes grew 
bright and his voice trembled. 

“Ah! We understand your simple de- 
mocracy best,” he said. “The Russian peo- 
ple do not understand the nature of the 
British monarchy, but we understand the 
spirit of the United States. The Russian 
masses and the American people are to-day 
exhibiting one of the most profound demo- 
cratic kinships in history. Russia and the 
United States—or rather the spirit of our 
common freedom—must essentially dominate 
the dictation of peace.” 

As I sat in a shabby office of a ministry 
in Petrograd and talked to this gaunt young 
chap, who told me naively that he “admired 
Abraham Lincoln and the United States,” I 
asked myself the question: “Is this the man 
who will save Russia from herself?” 

Russia will be saved if moderation prevail, 
if Kerensky can reconcile the divergent Rus- 
sian factions to work together for the com- 
mon good. If compromise fail, and Russia 
and Siberia begin to degenerate into a series 
of semi-independent nations, Kerensky may 
not be strong enough to command, and an- 
other dictator—another benevolent, peda- 
gogic personality—may be tossed up on the 
shores of government. 

The Russian revolution will not be over 
for a decade or so, and only persons with 
catch-word minds will insist upon decorating 
Kerensky with polemic epithets of the Mira- 
beau period. Kerensky is merely Kerensky—a 
new phenomenon in a new process of human 
evolution evoked by the war for democracy. 











HOW THE GERMAN EMPIRE 
HAS MENACED DEMOCRACY 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS 


[Last month’s political events in Germany, including the peace proposal voted by the Reichstag 
and the speech of the new Chancellor, Dr. Michaelis, give peculiar importance to a careful review 
of recent German imperial policy; and Dr. Talcott Williams, as a publicist and historical scholar, 
is especially competent to make the indictment that follows herewith—Tue Eprror.] 


HY “must the world be made safe for 

democracy,” as President Wilson de- 
mands? Is Germany the enemy of democ- 
racy the world over, and therefore the enemy 
of the American people? 

The many asking this question have a 
right to a frank answer from every man 
who, like myself, has urged our entrance 
since October, 1914, and looks on our share 
in the war as our greatest service to. hu- 
manity, great as have been the services of 
the American people to man for 142 years. 

Democracy has been safe enough here 
through all that span and spreads the world 
over. What quarrel have we with the Ger- 
man people? None! A tenth or more, per- 
haps a fifth, of our population is drawn from 
it, directly or indirectly. No factor has been 
more wedded to liberty than our German 
communities and our German newspapers. 
They saved Missouri to the Union. They 
furnished a larger share of foreign-born in 
the army of the North than any race but 
the Irish. Their laboratories have blessed 
the world with beneficent discovery; their 
literature has raised our stage to a new 
level in the discussion of moral and social 
problems; their capacity for organization 
and efficiency has become the world example. 
In the great hazard of war, which in many 
ways is the final test of humanity, in the 
highest and the lowest, the German staff 
and German armies have made all the rest 
of the world seem like amateurs. Why does 
the world need to be made safe for de- 
mocracy? Why is Germany the enemy of 
freedom? Because in the last sixty years 
Germany has put its soul in pawn to the 
Imperial German Government. 

The Reichstag, little more than a debat- 
ing society, has just sought to free the soul 
and will of Germany from the imperial 
pawnshop by demanding the right to pass 
on the terms of peace and to secure the re- 
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sponsibility of the Kaiser’s ministers to the 
representatives of the people. Both efforts 
have failed at start. They must succeed, if 
the world is ever to have lasting peace which 
the safety of democracy requires. Freedom 
and subjection, a democratic world seeking 
peace and an imperial world in the heart of 
Europe always ready for war, as the first 
law of its being, cannot live together. 

As the Imperial German Government 
stands to-day it controls 170,000,000 armed 
for war as no territory ever was before, hold- 
ing the world’s strategic center, between 
Europe and Asia and Africa. The German 
Kaiser, the Austrian Kaiser, and twenty- 
three kings, princes, and dukes hold complete 
control of these people and this territory. It 
is the last fortress of privilege and despotism 
the world over. While it remains the world 
cannot be made safe for democracy. Our 
institutions, national policy, and liberties are 
in as much peril as any other land, and the 
proof of this is the policy and the act of the 
Imperial German Government under the 
present Kaiser, as I shall now show. 


GERMANY’sS “MASK OF DEMOCRACY” 


Down to 1848, everyone believed that 
Germany would be the first of European 
continental lands to see liberty. In that fell 
hour when Germany as a whole followed 
the Emperor of Austria and the King of 
Prussia, rather than the Frankfort Diet, 
which spoke for a regenerated, self-governing 
Germany, and the best of the Teuton blood 
led by men like Carl Schurz left their native 
lands with a price on their heads to find 
freedom and great careers among us,—men 
confidently believed that in the end Ger- 
many would be in the forefront of those 
who, to quote a great German, find “liberty 
in death for country.” But in 1862 Bismarck 
offered to Germany the first proof of what 
despotism could do by wrenching Schleswig- 
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Holstein from Denmark and self-govern- 
ment, establishing the headship of Prussia 
in all the German land. For four years 
Bismarck was preparing in the Council 
Chamber and Moltke in the field for the 
physical supremacy of this headship (1866) 
at Sadowa. To do this it was necessary 
to refuse a Prussian legislature the con- 
stitutional right to control expenditure, a 
right and power on which democracy must 
rest and must defend or military despotism 
follows. To-day, in the midst of war, its 
boundaries threatened east and west, the 
German Reichstag is pleading for the same 
constitutional power denied in Germany for 
more than half a century. 

In 1871, the next surrender was made. 
When the German Empire was proclaimed 
at Versailles, in the midst of the great tri- 
umph of the Franco-Prussian War, the con- 
stitution of this empire created a popular 
national legislature (the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as we should say), a Reichstag 
elected by universal manhood suffrage. 

This was the mask of democracy which at 
that time imperial autocracy thought wise 
to wear. But the general power over the 
business and policy of foreign affairs and 
the decision on final national action in war 
rests in the Council of the States, the 
Bundesrath. The princes, not the people, 
choose this body, each sovereign in the Ger- 
man Empire selecting the representatives of 
his state, and the King of Prussia, who is, ex- 
officio, Kaiser, controls this chamber, which 
governs the Empire and creates the German 
Government. Even our Senate has again 
and again betrayed liberty, but how much 
liberty would we have if the Senate were 
appointed by hereditary lords of our States 
and the representatives of these lords con- 
trolled, through ministers and standing com- 
mittees, the army, navy, tariff, excise, trade, 
within and without the empire, railroads, 
ports, telegraphs, finance, and foreign affairs? 

This is the “Imperial German Govern- 
ment” against which we have in terms de- 
clared war, not against Germany or the 
people of Germany, but against the “Im- 
perial German Government,” made of, by, 
and for the Kaiser, kings, princes, grand- 
dukes, and dukes, ruling by divine right and 
refusing all responsibility to the people or 
their representatives. 

For a decade this system was handled by 
Bismarck, on the whole, wisely. In 1878 
he returned to the early traditions of his 
youth in foreign affairs, and, when Russia 


had beaten the Turkish Empire to the 
ground, called the Congress of Berlin, 
which, like the Congress of Vienna, held 
that it was not war, but the conference of 
the great powers of Europe, which must 
shape peace. 


BISMARCK’S WORK 


The greater spoils of war were taken 
from Russia; free Bulgaria was made; Ru- 
mania and Serbia were given independence ; 
provision was made that, should there come 
again in the Turkish Empire, such dire 
massacres as in 1860 and 1876 shocked the 
world, Europe would step in and administer 
such territory by a gendarmerie, a police 
force paid by Turkey but officered by Euro- 
peans and responsible to the European con- 
cert of great powers for keeping order, and 
protecting the weak from Turkish and 
Kurdish massacre. 

Bismarck, the great figure of Europe of 
the nineteenth century, as many frank ut- 
terances show, personally believed that the 
great fabric he had constituted would in 
the end gravitate towards freedom, and he 
protested against taking Alsace and Lor- 
raine from the French because he held that 
it would sow the seeds of endless hate and 
make violence the law and habit of the 
German people. But he who had forced oth- 
ers to yield to necessity in his turn yielded to 
military necessity. So always, when men 
and nations sell themselves for a price and 
the bond is sealed, they pay the interest in 
new concessions and the numbing of con- 
science, national and personal. 

But Germany, in spite of all, was uneasy, 
and it became necessary, as is the way in 
all descending from the high level of strug- 
gle and effort and forfeiting claim to better 
things, to drug conscience by material ad- 
vantage. The German Government (for 
the phrase sums as a whole all the forces 
of the lower nature of Germany during 
the three score years in which Germany has 
been losing its soul to find it again in the 
agony and fiery sacrifice of war) had to pro- 
vide those things which should make it to the 
material interest of the German people to 
remain subject to the German Government. 

The upper classes were already satisfied. 
They were composed of these two portions, 
among 65,000,000—the ruling houses of 
Germany, in all six or eight hundred men, 
women, and children, and the “Junkers,” 
or the old dominant aristocracy, and others, 
newer, the “Vons,” of the land, a large 
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body, but not more than half a million all 
told, were. already satisfied. These had 
power and social supremacy, the task of 
governing not only sovereignties and small 
principalities, but had the controlling share 
in the government of the German Empire, 
which dominated Europe. There remained 
the new manufacturing and commercial 
classes which grew to greatness and sur- 
passed all the boundaries of their home 
market in the decade from 1870 to 1880; 
and the vast laboring class, harder worked 
and less well fed and less well housed than 
any other in Western Europe and without 
life’s joyous joys, which mark the Latin 
races, partly from climate and partly from 
temperament. ‘These two classes had to be 
satisfied for their loss of liberty by new ma- 
terial advantages. 


COMMERCE AS A BUTTRESS OF AUTOCRACY 


Foreign trade from a Germany divided 
into many and populous states had small pro- 
tection. Behind the trade and exports of 
a united Germany Bismarck arrayed the 
diplomacy and the power of a great empire. 
When the Kaiser became a large shareholder 
in Krupp’s and led in subscriptions to the 
new steamship lines his example was not 
only followed by the rest of the Junker class, 
but he and those in this class could do far 
more under an autocratic system, which 
placed all the threads of power in the hands 
of their ministers and the organizations of 
the German Empire, as a whole, and in its 
units than could or would English ministers 
responsible to legislators in the House of 
Commons. 

Still more, this association of the new 
mercantile wealth of Germany, with its old 
ruling class, gave bankers and manufac- 
turers, all associated in the same commercial 
enterprises, a new place in the sun of the 
new German hierarchy. Their educated 
sons went into the army. ‘Those who re- 
mained in business became officers of the 
reserve. To be an officer of the reserve 
meant prestige, recognition, and a place in 
the Kaiser’s sunlight as Commander-in- 
Chief, and placed the political influence of 
this class on the side of the military and 
militant autocracy. It is difficult for the 
American, who looks on an officer as one of 
the servants of the nation, to begin to appre- 
ciate the increased sense of personal dignity 
and importance which a banker or publisher 
felt if he were an officer in the reserve. The 
real thing, I found, on which one of the 


foremost publishers of Germany prided 
himself was not the revolution which he 
had worked in color-printing and in the 
issue of a great powerful, profitable illus- 
trated journal, but in his position as major 
in charge of all the automobiles in Leipsic 
when called into military use. 

These associations made the entire busi- 
ness class of Germany, its kings and princes 
of industry, and the lords of great domains 
of factories, part of the system which sup- 
ported not liberty, as the American and 
English business man always has, but au- 
tocracy. 


TAKING CARE OF THE LABORER 


For the artisan class, covering all labor, 
it was necessary to provide its special price. 
This was furnished in the labor legislation 
which established in Germany sick benefits, 
industrial insurance, and old-age pensions. 
These benefits for workmen were exchange- 
able between all the lands of Central Eu- 
rope. A laborer or mechanic who went from 
place to place found himself always under 
the same autocratic shadow of a great power 
which made the life of a laborer easy and 
safe, but left him so that while he con- 
tinued to cultivate socialist doctrine in 
theory he has never from the time this sys- 
tem was adopted been perilous to the es- 
tablished order. 

This mess of pottage provided for capital 
and labor, there was added in this amazing 
system an education which from the highest 
university professor down to the teacher in 
the smallest schoolhouse was under control. 
The whole fabric in training a nation, edu- 
cating it, giving its ideas and ideals form 
and shape was placed in the hands of pro- 
fessors and teachers who were free to do 
everything but attack autocracy. 


EDUCATION AS THE HANDMAID OF 
KAISERISM 


Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen issued thirty 
years ago a life of Goethe, on which I wrote 
a review which brought us in close touch. 
It had been. published in German, and I 
asked him as to its success. He told me 
that when he went to Germany he received 
a polite invitation to come to see the Min- 
ister of Instruction (also of ecclesiastical 
affairs) in Prussia arid found the minister 
at his desk with a copy of the volume in 
his hand. “This,” said the minister, “we 
feel is the best life of Goethe that has been 
written, but there are two chapters in it 
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which dwell upon the liberal views of 
Goethe, which we all regret, which he 
would never hold to-day, which have no 
real- part in his life as a whole. If you 
will take this volume, -leave out these chap- 
ters, or rewrite them so they are not a re- 
publican propaganda, I will put it into our 
schools wherever there is a course in litera- 
ture. All the other units of the Empire 
will follow, and Austria will probably do 
the same.” 

Boyesen said to me, “I looked at him as 
he sat there in his undress uniform and I 
realized I was face to face with the military 
power of a great country stifling freedom, 
and I told him as politely as I could that 
nothing would induce me to change those 
chapters. As it was copyrighted in Ger- 
many and by other countries of the Geneva 
convention, I knew that the minister could 
not alter it; but the dream of royalties 
which would have meant to me a compe- 
tence for life, if this book were once made 
a text-book, which came before me when I 
saw my volume in his hand, vanished.” 

A decade after the Congress of Berlin, 
until the present Kaiser “dropped the pilot” 
(Bismarck) and began his own personal 
policy whose end has opened the hell of war 
forall the world, the German Government 
continued as it had in the Congress of Ber- 
lin. It followed the view that peace could be 
best secured by using the united power of 
Europe in due course to preserve from mas- 
sacre and rapine lands where these things 
came. As a European country, it did its 
part to develop lands which were stagnating, 
and to nourish the growing free states of 
the Balkans, thriftily furnishing them, in 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Greece, with king- 
lings related to the German ruling class 
until the time came when the same steps 
which had won for Austria the two prov- 
inces of Bosnia and Herzegovina were able 
to secure its free avenue of trade across the 
Balkans to Salonica. 


THE TEMPTATION TO EXPLOIT COLONIES 


No one would be foolish enough to say, 
or idiot enough to think, that either the 
present Kaiser, or his succession of ministers, 
or the Junkers of Germany had any delib- 
erate plan between 1890 and 1900, when 
the new régime opened, to mine the fair 
and promising heights of European _pros- 
perity, and store the mine with explosives, 
which rent all asunder in August, 1914. 
Men can plan good lives but they are led 


into bad lives by the unconscious pressure of 
the temptations to which they yield step by 
step. At the moment when Bismarck left, 
the Kaiser, his ministers and the ruling class 
of which he was alike the head and foun- 
tain of promotion, had placed béfore them 
a new and singular temptation. 

Leopold of Belgium, flagitious in his per- 
sonal life, was the thriftiest business man 
of his day, and came of the line of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha—long thrifty _ princelings. 
He organized the Congo Free State, and 
while the United States refused to be a 
party to the convention which created it 
in Berlin in 1885, this country was the first 
to recognize it as an independent state. Bel- 
gium paid for developing this state, but 
the subsidiary companies which Leopold or- 
ganized reaped the profits. Several of these 
companies for years together paid dividends 
of 100 per cent. wrenched from the ill- 
fated inhabitants of the Congo basin, who 
were slave-driven, mutilated, murdered, and 
visited with rapine and desolation so that 
the shareholders in these companies, many of 
them members of the ruling class of Ger- 
many, might make these profits. 

At the very time, when Africa came up 
for division, when the Ottoman Sultanate 
was passing to its end and China in the 
welter of battle between the moribund gov- 
ernment of Peking and the militant autoc- 
racy of Tokio, there sprang up in this way 
before the class which had more weight and 
influence than any other in the destiny of 
Germany the proof that if backward races 
were unsparingly and freely exploited, prof- 
its untold might be extorted from new 
tropical colonies. 

I do not say that this was the cause of 
the change of German policy, but I do say 
at the very time when the German imperial 
machine came first to have a colonial policy, 
this temptation was spread in the path of 
those who could decide in what direction its 
policy should be directed. Whether, as was 
laid out in the Congress of Berlin by the 
creation of new autonomous principalities, 
and the independent developments of all 
lands and peoples, or by their exploitation. 

Europe had in 1775 22,000,000 square 
miles of colonies. When the Congress of 
Vienna met, in 1815, this whole system had 
gone to pot. The settled colonies over which 
Europe had control had sunk to less than 
8,000,000 square miles, even when one added 
the desert waste of Siberia, and the waste, 
desert and deserted, of Australia and British 
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North America. The total colonial area in 
1815 was not much over one-third of what 
Europe had controlled when the embattled 
farmers at Lexington refused to accept the 
colonial system of their day. 

Between 1815 and 1878, from the Con- 
gress of Vienna to the Congress of Berlin, 
the total colonial area of Europe increased 
some four million square miles in sixty-three 
years. Between the Congress of Berlin in 
1878, and the breaking out of the present 
war, the area of the colonies of Europe 
more than doubled, gaining 13,000,000 
square miles, reaching 26,000,000 square 
miles, and left nothing which was worth 
having in the future except three great areas 
—the Ottoman Empire, the Empire of 
China, and Latin America, from the Rio 
Grande, south, in round numbers about 
8,500,000 square miles. This was about all 
that was left when the present war broke 
out as a possible field for exploitation, and 
of these two fields one the United States 
had guarded under the Monroe Doctrine, 
and it had pledged its efforts to preserve 
the “administrative entity”. of China. In 
other words, the future of German colonial 
exploitation necessarily led along paths which 
would bring it into collision with the United 
States at two of the most important points 
in our foreign relations. This was inevitable. 

If one great liberty-loving power is stead- 
ily bent, as President Wilson declared of 
the United States, and as has been our na- 
tional policy, on preserving all small states, 
giving them a chance for their future and 
their liberty, and another great autocratic 
power believes in their exploitation it will 
inevitably result that the autocracy will be 
led into situations where it faces, and is 
certain to come to the verge of, a collision 
with a people loving freedom for itself and 
for all the world. 

The first collision came early. In 1889 a 
difference arose as to the possession of the 
Samoan Islands. A harbor was ceded to us 
in 1872, and in 1878 this concession was 
confirmed. In 1889, the fleet of the German 
Government, three vessels, a single Amer- 
ican vessel under odds of three to one, 
disputed the administration of Samoa. Sud- 
denly in spring, there flashed around the 
world from Auckland the message that col- 
lision had come. To those who knew Cap- 
tain Leary, of the Adams, it seemed ex- 
tremely probable that he would look on the 
odds of three to one as about a fair fighting 
chance between a German squadron and an 
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American crew, commanded by an Irish- 
American. 


THE SAMOAN CASE 


The Information Bureau of the Navy De- 
partment made a careful examination, and 
its chief told me that this left no doubt in 
his mind that the report originated after a 
launch from Samoa had reached Auckland, 
and its.crew given no shore leave until there 
had been twenty-four hours of cabling with 
Berlin, when the crew ashore spread the 
report because Berlin wished to test Amer- 
ican feeling. Those with keen memories 
will remember that the whole country flamed 
from San Francisco to New York, and the 
German-American press was as explicit as 
any part of our newspapers in declaring that 
there was only one course for the United 
States, and not the one which Berlin had 
hoped would be taken. 

Here was Germany, which had been our 
earliest friend in Europe’ under the Great 
Frederick, to whose universities thousands 
and thousands of our students had gone, so 
that our higher education is more influenced 
by Germany than any other; which had con- 
tributed to our population from the early 
German immigrants two centuries ago to 
the present time next to Britain and Ireland, 
whose heroes we had harbored, whose litera- 
ture we had read and studied earlier than 
England, whose art in the Diisseldorf School 
personally influenced us for fifty years, and 
towards whom every American had an af- 
fectionate regard, coming to the very edge 
of collision with us twenty-eight years ago 
by methods carefully recorded in “A Foot- 
note of History,” by Robert Louis Stevenson. 


IN THE FAR EAST 


The beginning of the last decade of the 
nineteenth century (1890-1900) saw the 
partition of Africa, and the last time that the 
nations of the world looked out on a peace- 
ful prospect was when, on the completion 
of this partition about 1893, Lord Salisbury 
pointed out that for the first time in the 
history of the. world a continent’ inhabited 
by savages unable to govern themselves had 
been divided without war or collision—an 
omen, he prophesied, of lasting peace. He 
had hardly said this when there came the 
war between Japan and China, ending in 
the collapse of the latter, and Germany, de- 
parting from its previous policy of absten- 
tion in the East, began negotiations which 
brought Russia, Germany, and France to- 
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gether for the last time, disappointing Japan 
of the fruits of war, and reorganizing Man- 
churia on a basis which was certain sooner 
or later to bring war between Japan and 
Russia.. So the first entrance of the German 
Government in East Asia was a preparation 
for hostilities. War between Russia and 
Japan became inevitable and came a decade 
later, in 1904. France was left with dis- 
trust of both Japan and China. Aggression 
on China was encouraged. Germany, in 
1897, seized Kiau Chau, came into control, 
in part, of two hundred square miles and 
nearly two million of people, and laid a fu- 
ture claim to Shantung, as reprisal for two 
German missionaries,—the highest ruling 
quotation for missionaries, as the Paris 
Temps said, since St. Paul left Damascus 
to begin missions. In 1900, after the Boxer 
disorders were over, the embassies at Peking 
safe, and the other powers were seeking 
peace, Germany, at Pau-ting-fu, inflicted a 
horrible “punitive expedition” which pre- 
ceded and exceeded all the Belgian horrors. 

“Has there not been,” said an American 
general in Peking to the ranking officer in 
command of the German troops, “a recru- 
descence of medieval atrocities ?” 

“Recrudescence? You may think so,” 
was the reply; “they have never ceased in 
Europe.” 

The Kaiser had told his troops as they 
went to leave their mark on China. From this 
time the whole influence and power of the 
Government of Germany. has been used to 
disorganize the Chinese Empire, and the last 
record of the policy of an autocratic power, 
always opposing the development of free in- 
stitutions, has been the proof within a month 
that the attempted restoration of the Man- 
chus was financed from Berlin in order to 
make. East Asia unsafe for democracy. 


ARMENIAN MASSACRES UNPUNISHED BE- 
CAUSE OF GERMANY 


This is the necessary position and action 
of a great autocratic power to whom free- 
dom, wherever it exists, present or pros- 
pective, is perilous. In the fall of 1895 
there came the first Armenian massacres in 
Turkey. The massacres in 1860 in Mt. 
Lebanon and Damascus, and in 1876 in Bul- 
garia, had been punished by Europe. The 
Treaty of Berlin pointed the way and named 
the method, a police force organized by the 
European concert and officered by some lesser 
power, to preserve order and secure justice. 
The major crime of the Armenian was not 


that he was a Christian in a Moslem com- 
munity; but a man who had been taught by 
American missionaries and in American col- 
leges to love liberty and seek it. To the 
amazement of the world, Sultan Abd-el- 
Hamid went untouched. 

When Dr. George Washburn, the great 
American who, as president of Robert Col- 
lege at Constantinople, had created free Bul- 
garia, asked Lord Salisbury why nothing had 
been done the Premier of England answered 
that he had to choose between a general Eu- 
ropean war or leave the Armenian massacres 
unavenged because of the position of the 
German Government, and when he thought 
of the loss of life such a war would bring 
he stayed his hand, terrible as it was to leave 
unavenged the slaughter of fifty thousand 
men, women, and children. 


DEMOCRACY UNSAFE IN THE NEAR EAST 


. The descendant of Lord Burghley, who 
had faced the might of Spain to protect the 
Netherlands from massacre, only postponed 
the European war to be waged by a Kaiser 
grown in power and the officers of that 
Kaiser, who had befriended the worst and 
most bloodstained tyrant of our day, have 
in the past two years suggested, watched, and 
abetted the deportation and death of 800,000 
Armenians, whose one crime was their obsti- 
nate support of liberty and their loyalty to 
their ancient faith. While the Turkish Rev- 
olution stood for freedom, Berlin opposed it. 
When the Turkish Revolution became a 
venal military despotism whose massacres of 
Armenian, Syrian, Arab, and Greek outdid 
the worst of a long succession of Sultans, the 
German Government was its friend, ally and 
supporter, furnishing army, officers, and 
treasure. Nothing could so thwart the pol- 
icy of an autocratic imperial German Gov- 
ernment as to have the territory of the Otto- 
man Empire become safe for democracy. 

This territory holding the channels and 
the coasts of the East Mediterranean is to- 
day the most valuable derelict drifting on the 
sea of current history. It has the only coal 
on the Mediterranean, the largest undevel- 
oped oil wells in the Kerkuk fields, a vast 
store of copper and iron ore, the one terri- 
tory near Europe which could raise at least 
300,000,000 bushels of wheat, possibilities of 
cotton not elsewhere seen, and the control 
of the commerce of the East. 

German capital, representing the alliance 
of Junker and banker, gave Baron Hirsch 
the railroads of the Balkans. In 1900, when 
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England needed the Kaiser’s good-will to 
prevent interference in the Boer War, the 
concession for the railroad from Scutari, 
opposite Constantinople on the Bosphorus, to 
Baghdad and Bussorah was extorted from a 
reluctant Sultan. England yielded here and 
Russia was unable to resist. A treaty be- 
tween the German Government and Eng- 
land, just before war came and only recently 
known, confirmed this concession and _ re- 
tained for England the terminus on the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

To carry out this dream of an interlocking 
territory, German, Austrian, Hun, Bulgar, 
and Ottoman, from the Baltic and North Sea 
to the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, hold- 
ing the Black Sea, the Bosphorus and Darda- 
nelles, able in due time to wrest the Suez 
Canal from England by a land attack and 
“hold the East in pawn,” Armenians were 
massacred in 1895 and in 1915. In 1897 
Greece was goaded to war to find the Turk- 
ish army had been drilled and prepared for 
victory by Marshal Von der Goltz, sent by 
the German Government. Every plan for 
a gendarmerie, as provided by the Berlin 
Congress, to keep Macedonia in order was 
frustrated by the German Government. 
Austria, in 1908, made Bosnia and Herze- 
govina integral parts of the dual Empire, 
the Balkans for twenty years were full of 
ravage, rapine, rape, -battle, murder, and 
sudden death, and the four small self-govern- 
ing sovereign states, Serbia, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Greece (each about as large and 
as populous as our larger American States), 
which, twenty-five years ago, gravitated to- 
wards union, were finally brought to the 
double wars from 1911 to 1913, marked by 
many signs that the German Government’s 
plan was to bring them to 1914 exhausted, 
and force action by Russia which would pre- 
cipitate a general European war. All this be- 
cause the German Government could not af- 
ford to have democracy safe in-the Balkans, 
unaware in the judicial blindness of auto- 
cratic ambition that the end was to be that 
democracy would be made safe in Russia. - 

Wherever freedom drew near, there the 
German Government stood ready to smite. 
Our first collision came in Samoa. Through 
the decade that followed, the policy of the 
German Government had destroyed Ameri- 
can college buildings in Turkey and opposed 
all our efforts to secure the preservation of 
the “administrative entity” of China and its 
“Open Door,” guaranteed by treaty and 
agreement between Japan and England, Rus- 
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sia, France, and the United States—the last 
by an exchange of notes—but not by Ger- 
many, because the robbery of Kiau Chau 
in peace was unrepented and therefore un- 
forgiven. 


THE GERMAN FLEET AT MANILA 


When Admiral Dewey’s fleet was in Ma- 
nila Harbor, in 1898, after taking the city, 
the only fleet which did not salute our flag 
was the fleet of the German Government. 
It was heavier, gun for gun, than the Ameri- 
can. Its attitude was so threatening that the 
English fleet under Admiral Chichester an- 
chored between the two, ready to-act. It 
was not the last time English and American 
fleets were to act together in defense of 
Freedom. In the judgment and on the au- 
thority of one of the few of those then on 
the ground and still living, who held high 
positions, no doubt existed in our fleet, our 
army or our civil administrators, that the 
Kaiser’s fleet had instructions to use any op- 
portunity for action. The German Govern- 
ment extorted from us the Caroline Islands, 
now in Japanese hands, a serious addition 
to our future perils of the Pacific. 

When President McKinley came to a final 
decision on our retention of the Philippines, 
he was powerfully influenced by a personal 
message from Lord Salisbury, not through 
the usual channels, that he hoped the United 
States would keep the archipelago, because, 
if we did not, this German Government 
would take them and a general war would 
follow, since Japan and England would act. 
I say this on the authority of my life-long 
friend and for thirty years my beloved chief 
on the Philadelphia Press, the late Charles 
Emory Smith, then Postmaster-General. 


A “DEFENSIVE POLICY” 


Under President Roosevelt, the fleet of 
the German Government was so near seizing 
a port in Venezuela that Admiral Dewey 
was ordered to protect it at all hazards and 
the German Government given forty-eight 
hours in which to submit its claims to arbi- 
tration. The island of St. Thomas had been 
the subject of negotiation by the German 
Government and we therefore bought it. 
Brazil was apprehensive last January that in 
the cnd Holland would yield its unprofitable 
share of Guiana to the German Government 
and therefore her fleet to-day acts with 
ours. ‘The Cuban rebellion was the work of 
the agents of the German Government. The 
note of Zimmermann, the Foreign Minister, 
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to Mexico, is recent and familiar. Chile, the 
only Latin land not finally friendly to the 
Allies, has the least of democracy in its ad- 
ministration of any South American state. 
Not even in Latin America, protected by us 
so long under the Monroe Doctrine, is the 
German Government willing that democracy 
should be made safe. 

This is the record of the German Govern- 
ment. Even our effort at the Algeciras 
Conference to give Morocco one last chance 
for. independence and development by a 
Swiss gendarmerie to preserve order, was 
opposed in the conference and later was 
frustrated by the subsequent policy of the 
German Government. This policy harried 
France, humiliated her before Europe, forced 
the resignation of Delcassé, the Foreign 
Minister, who foresaw this war, and used 
every means at home and abroad to per- 
suade the world that democracy had failed 
in the French Republic. No one to-day 
doubts that the Imperial German Govern- 
ment was fomenting strife and paying ‘for 
sedition through all the stormy years before 
the war in which France was diligently seek- 
ing to develop a more efficient and prosper- 
ous democracy. Our sister republic stands 
to-day the glorious proof of what democracy 
can do in war as well as in peace. The 
Imperial German Government could not 
afford to have democracy safe in France, 
and during peace mined its very soil and 
laid its concrete gun emplacements on 
French territory to destroy French democ- 
racy. Wherever liberty and self-government 
appear, the world around, the Imperial Ger- 
man Government has been its foe for a quar- 
ter of a century. Even in our land it has 
spread its net of espionage to bring disorder, 
violate law, and discredit democracy. 

When the collision came at last in 1914, 
the preparation of the German Government 
to destroy self-government was clear. With 
30 per cent. of the population of warring 
Europe, the Teutonic alliance had 45 per 
cent. of the fighting force. For a ‘“de- 
fensive” war, it had ready 12,500,000 
rifles, kits, and uniforms, or three times the 
number in Russia, France, and England. 
For five years 60 per cent. of the nitre of 
Chile had come to it for explosives. The 
capacity of the munition works in Germany 
was equal to that of all the rest of the world, 
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(The black portion shows Prussia and the shaded por- 
tion lands now under Prussian domination) 


and Austria, less in the public eye, was pre- 
paring the guns which destroyed Liége and 
swept a path through Belgium. Prepara- 
tions were made in this country by Germany 
on which I am not now at liberty to speak. 

“The world must be made safe for de- 
mocracy.” Belgium held the gate while 
France made ready. France gave England 
time and the two gave the Republic of the 
West time to prepare. It was because we 
had to choose between making the world safe 
for democracy with allies or fight the last 
great battle alone, that we entered the con- 
flict. We had good reason. The German 
Government ordered us off the seas our fa- 
thers crossed to find liberty, and we are send- 
ing their sons across that sea to bring liberty 
to all the world. It would be little to win 
this war. We enter it confidently looking to 
a League to Enforce Peace in which the 
world’s self-governing lands shall for all 
time ‘make the world safe for de- 
mocracy.” 

In that ‘task a new Germany, which has 
found again its soul in the failure and defeat 
of autocracy at the hands of the German 
people, will share, and we shall see again 
the vision which may dawn at any hour of 
this night of war, the Germany of Kant and 
of Goethe, dedicated to a free mind in free 
states, the world around. 











A NEUTRALIZED WORLD 


BY J. RUSSELL SMITH 


HE United States is—so we say. Not 

long ago we said the United States are. 
The change in thought came rather quickly. 
Economic changes made it come. We are 
now greatly in need of similar change in 
thought whereby we shall think in world 
terms. As we have recently added national 
thinking to state thinking, so we need a 
geographic imagination that we may add to 
ourselves world thinking, world feeling, and 
world acting. 

The war is making us think that way, 
whether we will or no. It has shown us 
that on the economic side we are already 
doing world living and we are rapidly 
waking up to the rest of the idea—that we 
must also do world thinking and world gov- 
erning. 

We have spent a century building up a 
world trade and a world interdependence, 
until finally it has got to the point where 
not only our comfort, but actually our phy- 
sical life, depends upon continued access to 
the sea and lands oversea. Witness Bel- 
gium, where, with access to the sea cut off, 
the population is saved from starvation only 
by the charity of governments and _indi- 
viduals working through the highly organ- 
ized Belgian Relief, depending upon the fu- 
ture for its pay. The fate of Belgium would 
come even more quickly to New England 
under the plan of conquest laid down by 
the German General Staff, which is to cut 
America in two parts along the natural de- 
fense lines made by the Potomac, the Sus- 
quehanna, the Hudson, and Lakes George 
and Champlain. 

Grant continued trade, as of 1913, and 
the population of our western world can 
yet increase several times over. But it all 
depends on access to the sea and sea trade. 
This means that access to the sea and peace- 
ful trade is the greatest thing in the world, 
for upon analysis the object of everything 
is a chance to live, a chance to live a more 
abundant life. If one life is precious, ten 
lives are more so, ten million much more 
so, and one hundred million yet ten times 
more so. Block a people off from the sea 
and they perish. Two generations hence, 
with increased numbers, they would perish 
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even more quickly. Therefore, the preserva- 
tion of the life of peoples and the utiliza- 
tion of this earth as the home of man de- 
pends upon the uninterrupted flow of goods 
across the sea, the world highway which 
connects the many parts of the world and 
makes it one. 

A people should have no more question 
about their access to the sea than a man 
has about access to the street. And any 
particular nation should have no more con- 
trol of the sea than a man has of the street. 

We thought this fine new thing, this 
world trade, was guaranteed by a set of 
precedents and gentlemen’s agreements that 
we called international law. It proved on 
test to be a mere scrap of paper. What 
next? Government, real government. The 
world must have one. The independence, 
the comfort, nay, the life of all depend 
upon it. 

The question now is, “Shall the ruling 
power be one nation acting with the irre- 
sponsible power of a dictator, or shall it be 
the better way, by agreement of several na- 
tions, acting through some kind of inter- 
national government or super-state?” 

Government has been gaining ground of 
late; witness the United States. In 1789 
thirteen independent nations became one na- 
tion and peace has prevailed, save during the 
period of the Civil War, from 1861 to 1865, 
when certain parties tried to break up the 
league by appealing to armies rather than 
to votes. Italy, which was recently a group 
of independent kingdoms, has become one 
kingdom. Germany, a group of states of . 
various sizes and kinds, has become one 
empire, a belated follower of France and 
of the United Kingdom in the process of 
unification. We need but one more step in 
the unification, and seven or eight powers 
can keep the peace in the world as easily 
as the United States keeps the peace among 
the forty-eight States of this country. The 
Civil War, 1861-1865, was really a strug- 
gle to see whether the bullet method or the 
ballot method should prevail in this league 
of States. It was a war that settled some- 
thing and settled it in favor of the more 
orderly method. 











A NEUTRALIZED WORLD 


For such a world government, for such 
a league of peace all constructive pacifists 


must resolve to fight just as they would - 


fight defensively to save the organization of 
their villages, their townships, their coun- 
ties, and their States from anarchy. 

It is a peculiar fact that such a league of 
peace will be peaceful just as long as its 
members are resolutely warlike and not 
divided into nearly equal camps. The nation 
which is sure it has to fight the rest of the 
world will keep the peace. Hence the im- 
portance of public opinion. If some strong 
nation is uncertain as to world opinion, it 
might be willing to undertake a war for 
its own ends. Granting that Germany 
started this war (as most of us believe she 
did), it is reasonably safe to assert that she 
thought she was dealing with a chaotic, dis- 
united world that she could conquer piece 
by piece. It is scarcely to be supposed that 
the German administration would have pre- 
cipitated or permitted war had it been able 
to foresee the world aligned against it as 
at the present moment. Therefore the ob- 
ject of American public policy at this time 
should be to bring the world to such a con- 
dition that any nation starting a war un- 
authorized by the group would find itself 
the enemy of a world even more hostile than 
that in which Germany now finds herself. 

We must make an end of the right of 
national conquest as we have made an end 
of the right of personal conquest—highway 
robbery. The little peoples, the small na- 
tions must be as safe as a lame man in Bos- 
ton, and the big ones must be as orderly 
as is a big potential bully on the streets of 
that city. As the lame man and the pugilist 
have equal access to the streets of Boston, 
so the land-locked peoples must, like the 
great peoples, have free and untaxed access 
to the all-important sea. 

The price to be paid for this Utopia is 
the resolute willingness to fight for it, to 
fight at the drop of the hat; that is to say, 
at the sending of an ultimatum such as 
Austria sent to Serbia, threatening national 
war for national ends, without being au- 
thorized by a decision of court after investi- 
gations of the facts. Perhaps such an 
attempt to control society may result in one 
more great war. If so, it, like our Civil 
War, will settle something. Such war can 
only occur if by calamitous cosmic accident 
the league should happen to divide along 
nearly equal lines. 
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Who should oppose such a world organi- 
zation? Only he who wants to gratify the 
lust of conquest. How does it fit the needs 
of Teuton, ally, and neutral? ~Take the 
Teuton. The league guarantees to fight 
him if he tries to conquer. To fight for 
him if someone tries to conquer him. It 
also guarantees him free and untaxed access 
to the sea. Under these conditions Ger- 
many has no more need of Holland and 
Belgium or Bulgaria than Canada has of 
New England in January, when her trade 
goes out through Boston and Portland, or 
than the United States has of Ontario and 
Quebec in June, when our trade goes so 
freely down the St. Lawrence. 

Grant such conditions and there is no 
excuse for a great German army, for 
“Deutschland Ueber Alles,” or for “Britan- 
nia Rules the Waves.” Deutschland could 
not be weber Alles. Britannia could not rule 
the waves. The league would be over all 
and would rule the waves. Under such 
conditions the Germans could resume their 
plowing, their chemistry, their music, and 
their schools; so could the English and 
French, so could the neutrals. The little 
nation would no longer have to live under 
arms for fear of being eaten alive. Nor 
would they have to beg piteously for bread 
as giant combat closed the arteries of trade. 

All this is not so revolutionary as at first 
glance it may appear. One example will 
prove my point and also the next point— 
the proper treatment of the disorderly, the 
anarchistic. 

The examples of Haiti and San Domingo 
are most opportune. By the Monroe Doc- 
trine they have been protected from foreign 
conquest. By the interventions. of the 
United States forces they have been pro- 
tected from some of the extremes of internal 
disorder—private conquest from within. 
The so-called republics of Haiti and San 
Domingo have been through a course of 
treatment that is strikingly analagous to 
that of a delinquent family in any well- 
ordered municipality. They are excellent 
exhibits, as to method, for the world or- 
ganizer. 

The example of Haiti needs but to be 
extended to another hemisphere, made some- 
what more judicial, and the small nation is 
protected from both conquest and chaos. It 
can go on with the great service of social 
experiment, and man, whether his country 
be big or little, can begin to live. 
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CHINESE 


BY STANLEY 


N the fall of 1915, Yuan Shih-kai, who 

had been elected President of the Chinese 
Republic two years before, made the grave 
mistake of his career as a statesman by en- 
tertaining—whether it was his wish or not— 
the thought that the moment was ripe for 
the restoration of monarchical government. 

The announcement that the return to 
monarchy would be effected precipitated a 
second rebellion—this time not confined to 
the South—against Yuan as an individual. 
The Vice-President, Li Yuan-hung, who 
had led the forces of the Revolution which 
established the Republic, refused to take 
sides. General Tuan Chi-jui, who, after 
leading the Northern forces which defended 
the Manchu monarchy, had become Chief 
of Staff under the Republic, refused to sup- 
port the attempt to establish a monarchical 
government. General Feng Kuo-chang, who 
had also commanded an imperial army, now 
fought for the Republic, and was a candidate 
for the presidency. Liang Chi-chao, who 
had stood for constitutional monarchy until 
after the Republic had become a fact, and 
who had then accepted office under the new 
régime, opposed Yuan’s attempt to make an- 
other change. 

Within three months, Yuan was beaten 
and forced to declare that the Republic 
would be maintained. Not satisfied with 
this alone, the leaders of the coalition op- 
position demanded that Yuan retire from of- 
fice. The “Great President” had drafted 
his resignation, when suddenly his death 
cleared the political atmosphere. 


THE SUCCESSOR OF YUAN SHIH-KAI 


Li Yuan-hung, the Vice-President, there- 
upon succeeded to the presidency, June 6, 
1916. In August, the Parliament confirmed 
the appointment of General Tuan Chi-jui 
as Premier and endorsed the cabinet which 
he had selected, which was made up largely 
of liberal and able men. It also, in Octo- 
ber, by a large majority, elected Feng Kuo- 
chang Vice-President. 
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“TRICKS THAT ARE VAIN”—IN 


POLITICS 
K. HORNBECK 


It appeared at the opening of the present 
year that a capable and satisfactory group of 
men were in office and that a period of free- 
dom from civil strife might be expected. It 
is permissible to hope, but it is not safe to 
predict, with regard to contemporary Chinese 
politics. Certain facts must ever be kept 
in mind: neither have the people nor have 
the politicians of China had long experience 
of republican government; a permanent con- 
stitution has not yet been adopted; and a 
general agreement as to what is desirable 
and what is required to make a republican 
government workable is conspicuously lack- 
ing. Elements making for instability are 
numerous. Perhaps most dangerous of all 
is the existence of a number of military 
groups, each consisting of a body of sol- 
diers substantially independent, the whole 
spoken of as the Chinese army, but in organ- 
ization more nearly resembling separate 
armies of feudal retainers each under its 
own chieftain. 


THE BREAK WITH GERMANY 


When the United States severed diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, President 
Wilson directed the American Ministers and 
Ambassadors to neutral countries to attempt 
to secure similar action by the governments 
to which they are accredited. In China, 
Minister Reinsch went actively about his 
task, with the result that on February 9 the 
Chinese Government followed the American 
lead and protested to Germany against the 
submarine campaign. President Li had op- 
posed this action. He believed that Ger- 
many was certain to win the war. Vice- 
President Feng at first opposed. Premier 
Tuan and the conservative generals were 
undecided. A group of the younger generals 
and many of the young China politicians 
sensed the larger aspects of the opportunity 
which was offered. The opposition of the 
conservatives was beaten down by the in- 
sistence of the keener visioned group, aided 
and abetted by foreign advice. 
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“TRICKS THAT ARE VAIN’—IN CHINESE POLITICS 


The next question was: Should China 
break off diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many? The Premier and the Vice-President 
favored this and the cabinet decided unani- 
mously for the breach. ‘The opposition of 
President Li led to ‘Tuan’s resignation 
(March 5) and immediate departure from 
Peking. When the President learned that 
Tuan had the support of the entire cabinet 
and of practically all the Parliament leaders, 
he promptly changed his mind and sent 
Feng to recall Tuan. A reconciliation was 
effected and the President promised that he 
would not henceforth refuse to do what the 
cabinet had agreed on; while Tuan, on his 
side, pledged himself to take no further 
steps without the consent of Parliament. 

After a spirited debate, Parliament voted, 
by a very large majority and in spite of the 
appeals of prominent leaders of the Kwo- 
ming party, among them Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
and Tang Shao-yi, to approve the decision 
of the cabinet. On March 14, the German 
Minister was given his passports and the 
declaration severing diplomatic relations. 
The Chinese Government at once dismissed 
the German consuls, seized German vessels 
in China ports, renamed the German con- 
cessions, revoked German extraterritorial 
rights, repudiated the German share of the 
Boxer indemnity, suspended payment on 
German loans, dismissed all Germans em- 
ployed in the administration, and practically 
eliminated German interests. The Dutch 
Legation took charge of remaining German 
affairs in China. (Is there any relation 
between this and the fact that General 
Chang Hsun has now taken refuge in the 
Dutch legation ?) 


CHINA HESITATES TO ENTER THE WAR 
Should China 


Then came the question: 
declare war on Germany? ‘The cabinet fa- 
vored taking this step, but apparently 
planned to do so on its own authority and 
under the tutelage of Japan. President Li 
was still reluctant and apprehensive. China’s 
Japanese, American, and English advisers 
urged that China enter the war. They sug- 
gested that it would enhance her prestige 
and give her the right to sit-in the Peace 
Conference. It appeared by this time that 
the Entente Powers were desirous of Chi- 
na’s coéperation in order that her iron and 
coal, her arsenals, her supply of laborers, and 
perhaps even of soldiers, might be at their 
disposal. China naturally inquired what she 


might expect as a guid pro quo, and it has 
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been suggested that she might reasonably ask 
for the assurance that payment of portions 
of the Boxer indemnity be at least deferred, 
that she should ultimately be granted relief 
from the present tariff restrictions, that she 
be given financial assistance, and that the 
question of the removal of foreign railway 
and legation guards be considered. 

Liang Chi-chao, the most effective polit- 
ical publicist in all China, came out with all 
the force of influence and argument in favor 
of declaring war. Under the caption, 
“Wanted—a Cavour,” he presented a re- 
markably forceful exposition of the advan- 
tages which might accrue to China from 
casting in her lot with that of the Allies. 
He contended that China must substitute ac- 
tion for passivity in her foreign relations. 
He declared the present her “last opportu- 
nity to become a member of the family of 
nations.” China has nothing to lose, for if 
Germany should win the war she would 
conquer China sooner or later, even though 
China had remained out. But, he declared, 
Germany’s last chance to win has disap- 
peared. When the Allies are victorious, 
China must have a seat in the Peace Coun- 
cil, and to gain this she must have contrib- 
uted, and she must have the friendship of 
Japan and the United States. Liang will 
long be remembered for his earlier declara- 
tion of political principle in the words: 
“Better perish as jade than be saved as brick.” 

The Ministry signed a declaration of war 
on March 29, this to be promulgated as soon 
as approved by the provincial and military 
governors, the Parliament and the President. 
The governors promptly declared for war. 
The Parliament appeared to favor, but was 
slow in acting. The President was still in 


doubt. 
OPPOSITION IN THE COUNTRY 


Toward the end of April a conference of 
military governors assembled in Peking and 
it seemed that a declaration of war would 
be made shortly. There was, however, a 
strong minority opposition. The opposition 
developed along several lines and on several 
issues. It was not confined to one party nor 
has it shown unanimity of motive. There 
has been a group of out-and-out pacifists, op- 
posing war on humanitarian grounds. There 
has been a group with pro-German leanings. 
There has been a group seeking, by use of this 
issue, to force the Premier from office and to 
thwart the alleged plans of the “militarists.” 
There has been a group willing to enter the 
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war, but objecting to the methods of the 
cabinet, which it alleges would betray China 
into the hands of Japan. 


A CABINET CRISIS 


Premier Tuan insisted on a declaration of 
war. Parliament, though the majority of its 
members apparently favored war, refused 
to vote the declaration at Tuan’s bidding. 
The military governors demanded that Par- 
liament be dissolved. ‘The Houses of Par- 
liament were surrounded by Tuan’s men. 
The President declared that coercion was 
being attempted. After a riotous session, the 
Houses voted that they would not declare 
war while Tuan’s cabinet remained in office. 
The Peking Daily News declared that Tuan 
had “sold out to Japan.” ‘Tuan arrested the 
editor. The President declared that he 
would not countenance coercion and that the 
government must be conducted according to 
the constitution. On May 23 he dismissed 
Tuan and appointed Wu-Ting-fang Premier. 
The military governors thereupon left Pe- 
king in a body. 

The principal complaints against Tuan 
appear to have been: that he was organizing 
a militaristic despotism, that he was permit- 
ting corruption, that he defied Parliament, 
that progress under him was impossible. It 
was alleged also that his cabinet was pro- 
Japanese. 


A MILITARY REVOLT 


The generals at once demanded Tuan’s re- 
instatement. Within a week they began mo- 
bilizing their armies. The revolt which fol- 
‘lowed was not, as had been those of 1913 
and 1915, a movement originating in the 
radical South; it was an act of the military 
leaders—representing both conservatives and 
progressives, and it was directed against the 
obstructionist tactics of the Kwo-ming and 
other politicians. The majority of the prov- 
inces contributed to a movement in force 
against the President and the Parliament. 

It appears that President Li, at this junc- 
ture, asked General Chang Hsun, the most 
powerful of the generals, commander of the 
army at Nanking, to come to Peking with 
the object of effecting a compromise. Chang 
proceeded to Tientsin, and then it was an- 
nounced that the generals had set up a pro- 
visional government, with Hsu Shih-chang, 
a monarchist and one-time guardian of the 
Emperor, as dictator. 

An‘ultimatum was sent by the generals 
te President Li, demanding that he dissolve 
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Parliament within forty-eight hours and call 
for a new election—and that the reélection 
of present members of Parliament be for- 
bidden. At this turn, several of the South- 
ern provinces declared their independence. 

President Li at first refused to dissolve 
Parliament, but he appears ultimately to have 
yielded on that point. 

In the midst of this tangle, the American 
Government had officially declared to the 
Chinese “its sincere hope that factional and 
political disputes will be set aside and that all 
parties and persons will work to reéstablish 
and codrdinate the government and secure 
China’s position among nations.” 

Though President Li was virtually a pris- 
oner in Peking, it was announced that he 
would continue the government until a new 
election could be held, and that the first 
business of the new Parliament would be to 
deal with the question of declaring war. Li 
Ching-hsi was appointed Premier, and he 
chose a coalition cabinet. The Southern 
provinces declared their acceptance of the 
new administration. 


CHANG, “THE VILLA OF CHINA” 


On July 2 the world was startled by the 
news that General Chang Hsun had in- 
formed President Li that he must give up 
the presidency, as the Monarchy was to be 
restored in the person of the Manchu 
Emperor Hsuan-tung. This move Chang 
obviously made upon his own authority. 
Chang Hsun is “the Francesco Villa of 
China.” Illiterate and with no military 
training, he was twenty years ago a mafoo 
or groom. He was a member of the party 
which accompanied the Empress Dowager 
in her flight to the West in 1900. After the 
return to Peking he was made an officer, and 
by 1911 he had attained the position of 
Tartar-General at Nanking. There, dur- 
ing the revolution, he earned the sobriquet, 
“the butcher of Nanking.” When he evacu- 
ated Nanking under the attack of the revo- 
lutionary forces he moved northward on the 
Tientsin-Pukow railway and established him- 
self at Hsu Chow-fu, where he has since 
gradually accumulated a following of some 
thirty or forty thousand men. So powerful 
has he been that the government has never 
dared attempt to dislodge him, but on the 
contrary has purchased his support, finally 
conferring on him the rank of Field Mar- 
shal and making him Inspector of the Yang- 
tse Provinces. He is said to have accumu- 
lated a fortune of several million dollars and 




















“TRICKS THAT ARE VAIN”—IN CHINESE POLITICS 


he has undoubtedly been the most feared of 
the military leaders. He has no respect for 
parliaments and no sympathy with repub- 
lican ideals or aspirations. 

Upon Chang’s declaration that the Re- 
public was at an end, President Li took ref- 
uge in the Japanese legation. Chang as- 
sumed the post of Grand Secretary and in 
the name of the Emperor announced the pol- 
icy of the administration. 


THE ABORTIVE ATTEMPT TO RESTORE MON- 
ARCHY 


This monarchical coup resulted in the 
aligning of all the theretofore contending 
forces in common opposition to Chang. 
Pacifists and militarists, Southerners and 
Northerners, radicals and _ conservatives, 
Tuan, Feng, and the leaders who had op- 
posed them, all threw their forces together 
to resist the establishment of Chang’s dicta- 
torship under the mask of a Constitutional 
Manchu Monarchy. 

From his refuge in the Japanese Lega- 
tion, President Li ordered Feng Kuo-chang to 
assume the presidency and establish the gov- 
ernment at Nanking and to reinstate Tuan 
Chi-jui in the Premiership. Tuan took 
command of the armies which gathered to at- 
tack Peking. Sun Yat-sen was put in com- 
mand of the navy. Feng was elected Presi- 
dent, with governmental headquarters at 
Nanking and subsequently at Tientsin. The 
Republican armies promptly surrounded Pe- 
king in overwhelming numbers and Chang’s 
soldiers began to desert. With the few that 
remained loyal he undertook to resist, shut- 
ting himself up in the imperial city, but a 
heavy bombardment and the shelling of his 
headquarters by aeroplanes soon convinced 
him that the game was up and he took ref- 
uge in the Dutch Legation. Before yield- 
ing, Chang had asked the Japanese Minis- 
ter to mediate between him and the Re- 
publican forces. This the minister had re- 
fused to do. The Japanese Government has 
declared repeatedly that it has had nothing 
to do with the movement and has not taken 
sides or assisted in any way, 

The Monarchy has, of course, fallen. 
The twelve-year-old Emperor abdicated twice 
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within the week during which Chang held 
him on the throne. Before Chang was over- 
come, the Republicans declared it their in- 
tention to banish the Imperial family from 
Peking—where they have been entertained 
as the guests and virtually the prisoners of 
the nation since the abdication in 1912. This 
they may or may not do. 

Tuan Chi-jui is again in authority. Li 
Hung-chang is apparently discredited. It 
remains to be seen whether Feng Kwo-chang 
will continue in the President’s office. -The 
generals are in power, Parliament is out, 
the recalcitrants are beaten. 

Two things definitely may be supposed to 
have been accomplished in domestic politics: 
Chang Hsun, the most lawless of all the 
military chieftains, the least amenable to re- 
publican ideals, is probably eliminated; the 
question of possible return to monarchy un- 
der the Manchus is probably answered for- 
ever in the negative. It is interesting to 
speculate as to whether Chang was lured 
from his impregnable position in the South 
—whether he was in any way encouraged by 
other generals to proceed, with the deliber- 
ate hope that he would hang himself. 

In international relations, it may reason- 
ably be expected that a declaration of war 
will come promptly and that this will ac- 
complish a third result in domestic affairs, 
namely, that it will put an end for the pres- 
ent to pro-German propaganda in China. 

With Chang Hsun removed and his army 
scattered, it may be possible for Tuan to 
unite the forces of the various generals and 
make of the Chinese soldiers a real national 
army. If this could be accomplished, China 
would have gained enormously, even though 
it be at the cost of the establishing 
of a military régime such as his oppo- 
nents have alleged Tuan has been trying 
to create. 

China’s government must be that of the 
strong man, and it must, for the time being, 
be founded upon force—force so directed and 
so far sufficient that it can maintain order 
and carry out the mandates of the central 
authorities. Not until order and respect for 
law is assured can progress in the direction of 
constitutionalism be expected. 











ENOUGH—AND NONE TO SPARE 


BY HUGH J. HUGHES 


N the food situation with which we have 

to deal the master fact is that while there 
is a sufficient total of food to meet all the 
requirements of the United States and its 
Allies, there is a world-wide impending 
shortage of the wheat supply necessary to 
feed the Allied peoples and their armies. 

This shortage may be somewhat closely 
measured. The import requirements of the 
Western Allies are placed at approximately 
five hundred million bushels. Apparently 
only about one hundred million bushels can 
be made up from the Southern Hemisphere, 
and Russia is excluded from our calculations 
from the Northern. It follows that the two 
remaining wheat-producing nations of the 
Northern Hemisphere, Canada and _ the 


United States, must furnish the balance.” 


This they cannot do. The net result is, 
therefore, a deficit. 

Just how large this deficit is it is impos- 
sible to say. The 1916 reserves have al- 
ready been discounted, but the 1917 crop 
is still in the making. We know that con- 
ditions have been unfavorable to the winter 
wheat crop and we know, too, that the spring 
wheat area was from ten days to two weeks 
late on July 20. We know, further, that 
optimistic reports of the spring conditions 
are not borne out by careful observation. 
Neither the acreage nor the prospect of yield 
per acre is sufficient to warrant any expec- 
tation of a full normal crop. The Ameri- 
can yield at its best may run up to seven 
hundred million bushels, but 625,000,000 
would be a more conservative estimate of the 
present crop, and this on the basis of six 
bushels per capita for consumption and seed, 
would leave us virtually without an export- 
able surplus. 

Canada follows closely after the United 
States as to crop acreage and conditions. 
The unseasonable weather has retarded the 
crop, and on both sides of the International 
line a retarded crop means, as a rule, a crop 
inferior both in yield and in quality. The ex- 
portable Canadian surplus will, of course, 
be very considerable. A total export crop 
of from 200,000,000 to 250,000,000 bush- 
els for the two nations is not outside the 
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range of possibilities. But it must be re- 
membered that a certain percentage of this 
total yield will meet the natural result of 
lateness and will be either shrivelled or 
frost-bitten, consequently correspondingly 
low in bread-making quality. After making 
all due allowance for these varied factors, 
it looks as though an estimate of 200,000,000 
bushels exportable from North America is 
not far out of line. This, added to the 
100,000,000 from Southern sources, leaves 
western Europe with a deficit of 200,000,000 
bushels, giving England and France approxi- 
mately three-quarters of their normal bread 
requirements. 

And since these estimates sum up the to- 
tal known resources of the Western world 
so far as wheat-bread supply is concerned, 
the rest of the problem becomes one of dis- 
tribution and use. 

Various methods of conserving the wheat 
supply of the United States have been sug- 
gested, many of which.would no doubt work, 
ee, 

The “if” that stands in the road is the 
failure of the individual to realize that this 
problem of bread is his own personal prob- 
lem, and until he does realize this fact it is 
going to be hard to bring about those meas- 
ures of economy that would assure bread 
for all concerned. In centers of over-supply 
there is at all times both waste and a too 
free use of bread, while in places of under- 
supply there is danger of under-nourishment 
and malnutrition owing to the shortage. 

Curtailment of our bread ration would 
not be necessary if the wastes could be pre- 
vented. Suggestions that we mill a larger 
percentage of the wheat carry with them 
dangers of loss that may out-balance the 
good. The keeping quality of the flour 
would be lowered and the absorption of the 
by-products now used largely by dairymen 
would cause an ultimate increase in the 
price of dairy products—milk and butter. 
However, the larger use of cottonseed meal 
and the legumes—clover and alfalfa—would 
largely rectify this situation. 

So it is not clear that much can be gained 
in this direction. Better results would ac- 
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crue if the public generally were to use more 
largely graham and other coarse products 
in the food ration without disturbing the 
standard of quality of the flour now in use. 

The American public is not a large con- 
sumer of either rye or of corn flour, yet both 
of these could be somewhat added to the 
ration, and if the total addition of corn and 
rye and the coarse by-products and wheat 
milling were sufficient to offset the bread 
consumption of the American family one day 
in the week, it would mean the addition of 
nearly 100,000,000 bushels of wheat added 
to the available export volume, and _ this 
would narrow down the margin of absolute 
requirement on the part of our Allies to ap- 
proximately 100,000,000 bushels—a gap that 
could be filled in large measure by the use 
of wheat substitutes. 

That it is not impossible to bridge this gap 
is made clear by the fact that according to the 
best information at hand the current year’s 
per capita consumption is more nearly five 
bushels than six, and if America can maintain 
itself for the period of the war on the same 
per capita basis the deficiency in Allied sup- 
ply nearly if not entirely disappears. 

Consequently, as I view it, the situation 
is serious but not alarming. ‘The thing we 
must first do is to grasp clearly in our minds 
the essential fact that the feeding of the 
armies and the munition workers of our 
Western Allies is our first patriotic duty, 
and that second only to this is the duty of 
assuring an equitable distribution of bread 
throughout the entire Allied group. 

So the problem passes from one of pro- 
duction to one pf distribution—from an 
agricultural to a railroading problem. For- 
tunately for America and with equal good 
fortune to her Allies the system of storage, 
transit, milling and distribution beyond the 
mills to the consumer has reached a state 
of efficiency in the wheat and flour business 
not excelled by any other line of trade. 
The losses enroute from the wheat field to 
the consumer are nominal. ‘The weak links 
in the whole efficient chain are those of 
securing for the farmers adequate harvest 
and threshing help, and, for the shipper, 
cars in which to move his grain to market. 
The country storage and terminal elevator 
capacity is entirely adequate to take care of 
the existing situation. The mills are able .to 
grind the grain, and the channels of dis- 
tribution are well worn and adequate. 

The labor situation is doubtless acute, but 
only somewhat more so than in preceding 
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years. After a fashion, with local individual 
and neighborhood losses, with some delays, 
with a good deal of bickering between farm- 
er and transient as to wages, hours and food, 
the harvest will be gathered and threshed. 
Somehow, too, the cars necessary for the 
shipment of grain to market and for the 
further shipment of the finished product to 
the distributing centers and to our seaports 
will be secured. “This matter is in the hands 
of an able national council of railway man- 


‘agers and will receive first consideration at 


their hands. This is not saying that cars 
will be easily found or even be found ade- 
quate for a time to the situation; but a rela- 
tively slow movement of grain from the fields 
to the terminal elevatogs will be no handicap, 
but rather an advantage, since such slow 
movement will have a tendency to maintain 
a normality of price level throughout the 
entire year, avoiding the usual September- 
November glutting of the great wheat ter- 
minals. 

So my conclusion is that we are situated 
fortunately rather than otherwise with re- 
gard to the essential problem of bread. But 
the margin at best is very narrow. A little 
miscalculation can do an inestimable amount 
of damage; a little selfishness can work hard- 
ship. A little delay in speeding up the ma- 
chinery of the distributing system may re- 
sult in lack of efficiency great enough to ex- 
tend the battle period for months—serious 
enough to call into the trenches hundreds 
of thousands more of our young men than 
would actually be needed were these detail 
matters of food supply properly adjusted and 
in time. 

There must remain before us a cold, clear 
vision of the years to come. Eagerly as we 
hope for peace, our calculations for the fu- 
ture must be based upon the fact of war, 
and further upon the fact that farming is 
and must remain during the war and for 
some time thereafter an exceptional indus- 
try, not second to that of munition supply- 
ing. We should take the precaution to guar- 
antee our wheat acreage for 1918 and pos- 
sibly for 1919 by assuring the farmer at 
this time that wheat-growing for these com- 
ing years will be a profitable business.. In- 
deed, the whole situation points in that di- 
rection, but so far the farmer has borne all 
the risk of the possibilities involved in an 
unexpected peace in addition to those inci- 
dent to his business through the vagaries 
of the weather and the fluctuation of the 
crop yield. 








GREAT BRITAIN ABANDONS 
FREE TRADE 


By J. CASTELL HOPKINS, F. S. S., F. R. G. S. 
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which is his home, but of the British Empire. 
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Hopkins shows that Great Britain and the British Empire are to become aggressively protectionist, 
and to wage economic war after the present war is over, will be read with interest in the United 
States because its facts must have an influence upon the policies of this country—TuHeE Enprror.] 


>: 

URING the past two years there has 

been an evolution going on in British 
lines of thought and policy which is as 
truly revolutionary as are the drastic and 
violent changes in Russia which recently 
have held the attention of the world. It 
also is very important to the United States 
in an economic and fiscal connection. These 
changes have been the silent workings of 
necessity, the results of a stern awakening 
to real conditions in a real world. Many 
of the theories and beliefs of a century, the 
prejudices of a lifetime, the faiths which 
had become fetishes, have disappeared in the 
whirlpool of war. The end of the war will 
mean the opening out and evolution of a 
new world—in military, economic, diplo- 
matic, and social conditions alike. 


WAR CHANGES NATIONAL CONCEPTIONS 


The tremendous impact of the struggle 
already has destroyed the aloofness of Eng- 
land and made her one in policy with some 
of the great nations of Europe; it has abso- 
lutely changed the British viewpoint of Rus- 
sia and her ambitions; it, for a time, shat- 
tered the confidence which the English 
masses had in the friendship of the United 
States, though later events have revived the 
feeling that American coéperation in days 
of stress is a matter of course; it has brought 
classes and masses together for a time which 
no one can say will be short or long, but is 
presently obvious; it has removed a dim 
cloud which stood before the eyes of the 
people in looking at the growing greatness 
of their own empire; it has given a vital 
shock to the ideal of England standing alone 
in free-trade policy without a fiscal weapon 
to protect herself or control her rivals. 

This latter point became a vital one last 
year when so many things were laid away 
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and buried at the Paris Economic Conference 
of June 14-17, where France, Russia, Italy, 
Belgium, Japan, Portugal, Serbia, and the 
British Empire were represented. ‘The reso- 
lutions of that great gathering were largely 
devoted to plans and principles for trade 
and fiscal unity between the nations involved, 
and the following clause indicates their pol- 
icy in careful diplomatic language: 


The Allies decide to take the necessary steps 
without delay to render themselves independent 
of enemy countries in so far as regards raw ma- 
terials and manufactured articles essential to the 
normal development of their economic activities. 
These measures will be directed to assuring the 
independence of the Allies, not only so far as con- 
cerns sources of supply, but also as regards their 
financial, commercial and maritime organization. 
The Allies will adopt such measures as seem to 
them most suitable for the carrying out of this 
resolution according to the nature of the com- 
modities and having regard to the principles 
which govern their economic policy. 


ENGLAND'S ALLIANCE WITH PROTECTIVE 
COUNTRIES 


On the surface this did not mean much; 
in reality it was extremely significant. It 
meant the close alliance of free-trade Brit- 
ain with three great protective nations; it 
meant that behind the proceedings of the 
congress and the British delegates was a 
movement initiated years before by Joseph 
Chamberlain which had now found its day 
of victory and was coming into its own; it 
meant that Australia and Canada, repre- 
sented at the meeting by Premier W. M. 
Hughes and Sir G. E. Foster, respectively, 
as protective Dominions, were in accord with 
this policy. It was followed up by the ap- 
pointment of committees in France, Russia, 
Italy, and Britain to further the proposed 
action. That of Great Britain was appoint- 
ed by the Prime Minister, on July 19, “to 
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consider the commercial and industrial pol- 
icy to be adopted after the war, with special 
reference to the conclusions reached at the 
Economic Conference of the Allies, and to 
the following questions: (1) What indus- 
tries are essential to the future safety of the 
nation, and what steps should be taken to 
maintain or establish them; (2) what steps 
should be taken to recover home and for- 
eign trade lost during the war, and to se- 
cure new markets; (3) to what extent and 
by what means the resources of the Empire, 
should and can be developed; and (4) to 
what extent and by what means the re- 
sources of supply within the Empire can be 
prevented from falling under foreign 
control.” 

The committee was composed as follows: 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh (chairman), Ar- 
thur Balfour—not the Foreign Secretary— 
H. Gosling, W. A. S. Hewins, M. P., Al- 
fred Illingworth, M. P., Sir J. P. Maclay, 
the Rt. Hon. Sir A. Mond, M. P., Arthur 
Pease, R. E. Prothero, M. P., Sir Frederick 
H. Smith, and G. J. Wardle, M. P., to- 
gether with the heads of various govern- 
ment committees on associated subjects. It 
sat for months, consulted many and varied 
interests and, in its decisions as below, made 
public in March, 1917, represented the revo- 
lution in fiscal thought which was coming to 


the United Kingdom: 


1. In the light of experience gained during 
the war, we consider that special steps must be 
taken to stimulate the production of food-stuffs, 
raw materials, and manufactured articles with- 
in the Empire wherever the expansion of produc- 
tion is possible and economically desirable for 
the safety and welfare of the Empire as a whole. 

2. We therefore recommend that H. M. Gov- 
ernment should now declare their adherence to 
the principle that preference should be accorded 
to the products and manufactures of the British 
Overseas Dominions [the self-governing coun- 
tries of Canada, Australia, South Africa, New 
Zealand, and Newfoundland] in respect of any 
customs duties now or hereafter to be imposed 
on imports into the United Kingdom. 

3. Further, it will, in our opinion, be neces- 
sary to take into early consideration, as one of 
the methods of achieving the above objects, the 
desirability of establishing a wider range of cus- 
toms duties which would be remitted or reduced 
on the products and manufactures of the Empire, 
and which would form the basis of commercial 
treaties with Allies and neutral powers. 


INCREASE IN BRITAIN’S FOREIGN TRADE 


There was no doubt as to the serious na- 
ture of the economic problem. The United 
Kingdom had, before the war, become a hive 
of Germanized trade and industry with such 
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vital things as chemical articles, dyes and 
tungsten, and such important trades as the 
toy industry, optical and electrical apparatus, 
almost entirely in German hands; the great 
metal interests of Australia had got com- 
pletely under German control and so with 
a number of South African and Canadian in- 
terests—more in the latter case than was gen- 
erally known. In many branches of supply 
to India the Germans had acquired a mo- 
nopoly and were steadily ousting British in- 
dustries. It had been a peaceful penetration 
equivalent to economic warfare. Was all 
this and more to continue in, perhaps, still 
greater degree, with still cheaper competi- 
tion, after the war, together with still high- 
er German and other tariffs against British 
goods? Steadily, but surely, in three years 
of war the conviction has grown in the 
British mind that this could not be, that 
there must be a change in British policy. It 
is not because of decreasing trade—the fig- 
ures show a wartime total of imports of 
£696,635,113 during 1914, £851,893,350 in 
1915, and £949,152,305 in 1916, and in 
exports of £430,721,357, £384,868,448, and 
£506,545,443, respectively. 

The astounding increase, in this period, 
of £252,500,000 (equivalent in American 
money to $1,262,500,000) in imports and 
$379,000,000 in exports—despite the loss 
of all Teutonic trade—is a clear proof of 
the commercial virility of the British peo- 
ple and of the protective power of the British 
Navy. But it is obvious, also, that much of 
it was due to special conditions and that to 
retain it in total, if not in detail, would 
require immense after-war adjustments in 
business methods, national customers and 
tariffs. One of these changes would be in 
the reconstruction and upbuilding of Eu- 
rope, as to which the United States Foreign 
Trade Council has made an estimate of 
$6,000,000,000 in immediate requirements. 
Another would be found in meeting the 
enormous loss of shipping which—Allies and 
neutrals alike—Germany had deliberately 
undertaken to bring about and which 
amounted, at the end of 1916, to about 5 
per cent. of British shipping and as much 
more of the other countries and has in- 
creased during 1917 at a tremendous rate. 


ECONOMIC WAR PROPOSED 


The -nature of this change as it developed 
in British fiscal thought can be easily traced, 
but is little known in the United States and 
not fully appreciated in Great Britain itself. 
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Mr. Runciman, President of the Board of 
Trade, and a vigorous free-trader in theory, 
said in the Commons on January 10, 1916: 
“An economic war should be well within 
the range of our powers. How long that 
economic war is to be waged is another mat- 
ter. At any rate we must see to it that 
having ended this war victoriously we do 
not give Germany a chance of reconstructing 
her commercial position.” 

Sir Alfred Mond, one of the most vigor- 
ous old-time members of the Cobden Club, 
followed with the admission that: “It will 
be to our interest, and probably necessary for 
political reasons, to take steps which some 
may consider economically unsound in or- 
der to tie ourselves and our Allies closer to- 
gether.” It is probable that few men in 
England more visibly represented in the 
public eye the old-time school of free-trade, 
at any price, than did these two men. 


A TARIFF TO PROTECT BRITISH 
MANUFACTURERS 


On February 2 a parliamentary paper was 
issued giving the report of a committee ap- 
pointed by the government to inquire into 


measures for securing certain branches of. 


British industry after the war, and it in- 
cluded many detailed recommendations— 
amongst them the declaration that govern- 
ment departments and local authorities 
should buy only goods produced within the 
Empire, and the following tariff statement: 


We are of opinion that where the national sup- 
ply of certain manufactured articles, which are 
of vital importance to the national safety, or are 
essential to other industries, has fallen into the 
hands of manufacturers and traders outside this 
country, British manufacturers ready to under- 
take the manufacture of such articles in this coun- 
try should be afforded sufficient tariff protection 
to enable them to maintain such production after 
the war; and that (after the war) it will be 
necessary to impose some widely spread import 
duties, and we are, therefore, prepared to recom- 
mend that a larger proportion of the revenue 
should be raised by reasonable import duties. 
We are of the opinion that such import duties 
would go a long way toward satisfying the re- 
quests for special protective treatment for the 
industries which we have had under considera- 
tion. 


The members of the committee were Sir 
Algernon Firth, president of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of England, A. J. 
Hobson, Stanley Machin, E. Parkes, M. P., 
and Sir Alfred Spicer, M. P.—the last of 
whom preferred a wider scheme to a “piece- 
meal tariff” dealing with selected industries. 
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The tariff rates suggested applied to paper- 
printed matter, silverware, cutlery, fancy 
leather goods, glassware, china and earthen- 
ware, toys and brushes, and ran from 10 to 
33% per cent. ad valorem with, in two 
cases, prohibitive duties. 

The Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
all Britain met in London on February 29 
and passed resolutions declaring it desirable 
to make provision (1) for preferential re- 
ciprocal trading relations between all parts 
«of the Empire; (2) for reciprocal trading 
relations between the Empire and the Al- 
lied countries; (3) for the favorable treat- 
ment of neutral countries; and (4) for re- 
stricting, by tariffs and otherwise, trade re- 
lations with all enemy countries, so as to 
render dumping and a return to pre-war con- 
ditions impossible and for “stimulating the 
development of home manufacture and the 
consequent increased employment of native 
labor.” Then came the Paris Conference 
already referred to. 


DEMANDS OF LIBERAL LEADERS 


The following quotations indicate still 
further the growth of the protective senti- 
ment and they are selected from the stand- 
point of personal and political significance— 
it would be superfluous to quote Conserva- 
tive or Unionist leaders: 


The Earl of Rosebery—Liberal and free-trader: 
There are two points on which I think we 
should be prepared to disregard pre-conceived 
notions. One is the question of tariffs, as to which 
we shall have to reconsider, I suspect, many of 
our previous formulas, and by which we cannot 
be hampered in the prosecution of a successful 
foreign trade. The other is this. As you are 
aware, the Foreign Office has always had the 
greatest antipathy to their consular agents en- 
gaging in promoting commerce of particular firms 
in foreign countries. I think the J/aissez aller 
policy will have to be abandoned.—At Edinburgh, 
January 20, 1916. 
Rt. Hon. John Hodge, M.P.—labor leader and 
free-trader: 

It appears to those with whom I have spoken, 
as it does to myself, that we cannot permit Ger- 
many the freedom of our markets which she had 
in times past. It, therefore, behooves those who 
formerly held Free-Trade opinions to make it 
known to the Coalition Government that all those 
notions have been placed in the melting-pot, and 
that we are prepared to reconsider the position 
free from the trammels of party—In The People, 
February 27, 1916. 


It must not be thought that, powerful as 
is this movement for a new policy, there is 
no opposition to the proposed changes. That 
would be inconceivable in a country where 
every living man has been born and bred in 
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the ideal of Free Trade as a gospel of 
fiscal liberty, a source and mainstay of cheap 
production, distribution and prices, a doc- 
trine involving purchase in the cheapest mar- 
ket and sale in the dearest—even when the 
only cheap market was China and the only 
unprotected one his own! As was inevita- 
ble a vigorous opposition was led by the 
Manchester Guardian and London News & 
Leader and by such men as the directors of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce—of 
whom thirty out of thirty-three had resigned 
when that body repudiated Free Trade, 
early in 1916. 


OPPOSED IN FREE-TRADE STRONGHOLDS 


In the Daily News on July 6, 1916, there 
was published a letter signed by a number of 
prominent freetraders and recording the em- 
phatic opinion that no reason existed for 
changing the fiscal policy of Britain: ‘This 
war has proved the strength of Free Trade 
and the weakness of protection at home and 
abroad. After the war Free Trade will 
be more needful than ever to Great Britain 
and the British Empire, for it is only by re- 
turning to cheap production and unfettered 
intercourse with all nations that we shall 
be able to resume our commercial and man- 
ufacturing superiority, and to find from our 
incomes the huge revenue necessary to pay 
pensions to the victims of war and interest 
on a dead-weight debt of unexampled mag- 
nitude.” Amongst the signatories were Earl 
Beauchamp, lately a member of the govern- 
ment; Lord Ashton of Hyde, Sir Hugh Bell, 
a great industrial magnate, Earl Brassey, 
Viscount Bryce, so well known in the 
United States; Lords Courtney of Penwith, 
Farrer and Eversley, the Earl of Loreburn, 
ex-Lord Chancellor of England; Sir John 
Simon, M. P., Rt. Hon. John Burns, the 
labor leader; F. W. Hirst and H. W. Mass- 
ingham, well-known journalists ; Lord Wear- 
dale, and ten not very well-known members 
of Parliament. The fact of only a dozen 
members of the Commons signing the appeal 
was more significant than all the signatures 
put together—influential as many were. 


FISCAL IMPERIALISM 


Behind much of this changed viewpoint 
is the idea of an Empire trade and fiscal pol- 
icv—the old Chamberlain scheme in fact. 
Mr. Bonar Law, Colonial Secretary, put 
this clearly in a speech on June 23, 1916: 
“The value of a change in fiscal policy in the 
past has always depended, in my opinion, on 


its use as a means of securing a closer union 
of the British Empire.” As the issue devel- 
oped he further amplified the view which 
Mr. Chamberlain had first presented to the 
people and, in addressing the Unionist Na- 
tional Association of Great Britain on Au- 
gust 9, said: “There may be a fight (on the 
fiscal issue) but I ask you to remember what 
is always present in my mind, that behind 
any trade question in connection with this 
there is a bigger question. Behind all there 
is the question of the closer union of the 
British Empire.” 

This phase of the fiscal issue had been 
dealt with in the Commons on January 10, 
1916, when W. A. S. Hewins moved a reso- 
lution, which passed unanimously and stated 
that “with a view to increasing the power of 
the Allies in the prosecution of the war, 
His Majesty’s Government should enter into 
immediate consultation with the governments 
of the Dominions in order, with their aid, 
to bring the whole economic strength of the 
Empire into codperation with our Allies in 
a policy directed against the enemy.” It 
was pointed out during the debate that in 
1913, before the war, Germany had sent 48 
per cent. of her exports, or $1,026,000,000, 
to Britain and her Allies. In many discus- 
sions and speeches and press editoriais 
throughout the following months this Em- 
pire codperation in war and trade was ac- 
centuated until at its close the calling of a 
War Council brought the matter to a cli- 
max, and resulted during May, 1917, in the 
breaking of all traditions and customs by 
the Prime Ministers of Australia, South 
Africa, New Zealand, Newfoundland, and 
Canada sitting in the British Cabinet and 
dealing with issues of war, trade, and peace. 

Another sign of the times was the official 
proposal—report of a government Commit- 
tee on Financial Facilities for Trade—to es- 
tablish a British Trade Bank under royal 
charter with a capital of $50,000,000. 

Such is the position which has developed 
in Great Britain as a result of world-wide 
and world-war conditions which have re- 
flected themselves in the changed convictions 
of a nation. This acceptance of protection 
by the United Kingdom is as great and 
sweeping a change as would be the accept- 
ance of Free Trade by the United States 
and the bringing together here of these 
steps in the process of evolution may be of 
interest to many in a kindred community 
who now, also, are facing the issues of war 
and a world-policy. 











CANADA’S TROUBLES AND 
‘TRIUMPHS 


BY HARRY C. DOUGLAS 


T is now more than a century and a half 

since Louis XV of France signed over 
to Great Britain the Dominion of Canada 
with the light remark: “Oh, well; it’s only 
a few acres of snow.” 

_ One cannot help wondering what his 
thoughts would have been could he have had 
a vision of the Canada of to-day and the 
part she is playing as an ally of his coun- 
trymen of the twentieth century. Out of a 
population of some seven and a half millions 
Canada has given 440,000 fighting men to 
the war. At the end of last year war or- 
ders totalling $1,095,000,000 had _ been 
placed with her, while this year’s munitions 
orders are expected to exceed $700,000,000 
—or about $100 for every man, woman and 
child. At the beginning of this year 639 
factories were working on munition con- 
tracts, the country’s output being now more 
than that of any European nation except 
Germany before the war. Wooden ships, 
steel ships and submarines are being turned 
out, and on this account and that the Im- 
perial Munitions Board is spending annually 
more than two and a half times as much as 
the Federal Government spends in a normal 
year. Anxious European allies await the 
grain and flour of the Canadian prairies as 
eagerly as ever the populace-of Ancient Rome 
looked for the corn ships from Sicily and 
Egypt. And if the province of Alberta alone 
were cultivated on the same intensive scale 
prevailing in pre-war Belgium it would sup- 
port an agricultural population of fifty mil- 
lion—or half the entire population of the 
United States. 

All this and more has been done; yet it 
is felt that not nearly the best national ef- 
fort has hitherto been put forth. ‘The pres- 
ent Conservative government at Ottawa is 
tottering to its fall beneath the belaboring of 
opponents—and a good many political 
friends—who feel that it essentially has not 
been‘a “Win-the-War Government.” The 
voluntary enlistment system, despite the half- 
million men that it would shortly have seen 
with the colors, seems doomed to ultimate, 
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if not immediate, abandonment in favor of 
conscription. A nation-wide campaign for a 
feverishly intensified program of shipbuild- 
ing is being carried on. And, gravest of all, 
the fiery testing of war has revealed that 
Canada, like the Motherland, has a “Home 
Rule” problem. 

I propose to deal with conscription and 
its concomitant crop of knotty questions first, 
because it has come first in the attention of 
the entire Dominion since the last week of 
April, and since it has precipitated an in- 
ternal crisis of the most far-reaching poten- 
tialities, potentialities that, in the words of 
the Mayor of Montreal, point directly to 
civil war. I was in Australia when the con- 
scription issue there was to the fore; the re- 
sults in both cases have been the same—dis- 
sension, unrest, quarrels, bitterness, even be- 
tween members of the same family and be- 
tween neighbors whose friendship previously 
had extended over years. The situation in 
Canada has been further complicated and 
envenomed by the presence of racial feeling, 
due to the fact that the French-Canadians, 
numbering approximately one-third of the 
entire population, for the most part are in- 
exorably opposed to any form of compulsory 
service, while the rest of the people are bit- 
terly upbraiding them for their small part 
in the war. 

In many phases there is a remarkable 
parallel between the Dominion’s problem re- 
garding Quebec and Great Britain’s prob- 
lem regarding Ireland. In both cases the 
difficulties are complicated by religious dif- 
ferences; in both cases the smaller national- 
ity is clamoring for secession and complete 
liberty to develop its own national genius 
independently ; in both cases the greater na- 
tionality is loath to grant absolute independ- 
ence for reasons of strategic safety and com- 
mercial self-interest; in both cases the situa- 
tion has been embittered by being made po- 
litical and press capital of; in both cases the 
burdens of war have brought long-smolder- 
ing fires of discontent to open blaze. 

Thus, La Croix, a Quebec publication 
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with a circulation almost confined: to the 
Roman Catholic clergy, frankly demands 
separation from the rest of the Dominion, 
though it would have the autonomous colony 
thus created remain loyal to the British 
Crown—another Newfoundland, in a way. 
Said an article in a June issue of La Croix: 


From being the pioneers of this beautiful coun- 
try we have become the valets of a race which 
pretends to be “superior.” What advantage, 
minimum though it be, have we got from Con- 
federation [i. ¢., the federalizing of Canada]? 
We have worked hard and it has all gone to en- 
rich the Anglo-Saxons. Our faith, our language, 
our schools, the future of our children . . . the 
mission which Providence seems to have confided 
to our hands to sow on the shores of the St. Law- 
rence a truly Christian civilization appears to 
be passing away. . . We are already crushed 
by an enormous debt, and to-day they wish to 
impose by force a law as unconstitutional as it is 
anti-Canadian, which will send our sons and 
brothers to the European butchery like so many 
cattle. . . . And no one speaks of breaking the 
odious régime which binds us to the chariot 
wheels of the conqueror. . . No one suggests 
the breaking of this tie. . . . How sweet... 
to live in a Lower Canada separated from Upper 
Canada, yet subject as at present to the British 
Crown! The qualities of our race would then 
develop normally . . in a country extending 
from the Ottawa to the Atlantic, administered by 
a French-Canadian majority possessing the power 
to make all our laws, to treat freely with foreign 
countries, to fix our customs tariff, to control our 
immigration, our navigation and our . . . trans- 
portation. 


I have just crossed Canada from coast to 
coast as I crossed it a year ago. I have lived 
in the country at intervals for the last ten 
years: and never yet have I heard the native- 
born Canadian speak one good word for the 
French-Canadian. I am talking now of the 
frank opinion you get from your: fellow man 
in the smoking cars on trains, in the rotundas 
of hotels, and places where men congregate; 
I am not referring to the expressions for spe- 
cial consumption flung out from time to time 
by politicians with axes to grind, of the sym- 
pathy of a few international thinkers or 
poets (as Dr. Drummond was), of the care- 
ful, vague generalities of business men with 
one eye on their customers. The race ‘feel- 
ing has always been there—as strong on one 
side as the other: the war has merely ac- 
centuated it, brought it in fact to a crisis. 
[ do not propose to go into the underlying 
causes of the trouble or expatiate on the re- 
spective merits of the rival nationalities: I 
merely present the facts as they stand, with- 
out comment and without prejudice. 

For Americans to arrive at a truer appre- 


ciation of this problem of Canada’s, I would 
suggest this: Imagine a reorganized, pros- 
perous, orderly Mexico under United States 
rule; allow the Mexicans to perpetuate their 
own laws, religion, language and customs; 
permit them their own schools where the 
children grow up to the use of the Spanish 
tongue; have all government papers and 
documents drawn up in Spanish as well as 
English; apportion to Mexico a proportion- 
ately equal representation in Congress, with 
members from south of the Rio®Grande al- 
lowed to deliver their congressional speeches 
in Spanish, though they understand English 
perfectly; imagine a President—a Mexican 
—elected to office for term after term; real- 
ize that for the most part the Mexicans 
would not have mixed or intermarried with 
Americans; and on top of all this, try to 
think what would happen if the recent con- 
scription law passed by Congress had been 
made to apply to Mexico against the almost 
united will of the people of that country 

then you have some glimmering of 
the problem now confronting the Dominion. 
Substitute in the foregoing hypothetical case 
“Quebec” for “Mexico,” “French-Canadian” 
for “Mexican,” “Canadian” for “American,” 
“French” for “Spanish,” and you have an 
almost exact parallel. 

“Why are we hostile to the French- 
Canadians?” was one of the typical state- 
ments made to me. “Why shouldn’t we be? 
Well, we’re up against it now, good and 
hard. We've raised over 400,000 men, and 
the French-Canadians, although they num- 
ber a third of our people, have only contrib- 
uted something like 12,000—and that’s giv- 
ing them all the best of it in face of official 
figures. Is conscription really aimed at 
them? You bet your sweet life it is: we 
don’t like it any more than they do, but if 
that’s the only way to get ’em out with the 
colors . . . all right.” 

In his speech in the Ottawa House, ask- 
ing that the conscription issue be put to the 
plebiscite, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, himself a 
French-Canadian and for many years Pre- 
mier, admitted that recruiting in Quebec 
had not been what it should have been, add- 
ing that better results might have been at- 
tained had the government sent men of their 
own race, tongue and sympathies among the 
people of French Canada. He pointed out 
that enlistment proceeded reversely in pro- 
portion to the length of time men had been 
in the country: British-born had contributed 
the largest number, Canadian-born of Brit- 
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ish stock a smaller proportion, French- 
Canadians—who had been in the Dominion 
longest of all—the least. 

Always has the racial feeling operated 
against any real unity between the two na- 
tionalities, nullifying the dreams of the 
fathers of Confederation. Yesterday it was 
bi-lingualism ‘in the schools; to-day it is con- 
scription ; to-morrow—who knows? 

Le Devoir, the organ of Henri Bourassa, 
the Quebec Nationalist leader, said recently 
that while reserving a sincere affection for 
France, their country of origin, French- 
Canadians did not feel obliged to fight for 
her any more than the European French 
would feel called upon to fight for. them 
were they attacked by “the United States or 
Japan, or if civil war broke out.” As for 
England, they felt held to all duties result- 
ing to them from the British Constitution 
and from the relations between the Impe- 
rial Government and that at Ottawa—but 
nothing more. 

At a meeting held in Montreal at the end 
of June, Mr. Bourassa stated that Canada 
entered the war as a slave, “the servile satel- 
lite of England,” adding that if Canada were 
in any danger then it must be danger of 
annexation by the United States “brought 
about by the economic conditions due to bor- 
rowing.” He concluded: 

“The Dominions have lost more of lib- 
erty since this war began than they gained 
in the century preceding.” 

On July 1 this year the Dominion of 
Canada celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of Confederation. ‘Three days before that, 
Mederic Martin, Mayor of Montreal, said 
in the Ottawa House, referring to the gov- 
ernment’s conscription measure: 

“Tf you pass this bill, you are entering the 
realm of civil war. You are deliberately 
provoking the people.” 

Conscription in Canada is also opposed by 
the class that defeated it at the Australian 
referendum last October—organized labor. 
The unions demand that Premier Borden do 
as his colleague, Hughes of Australia, did— 
submit the matter to the people. Alphonse 
Verville,. Liberal-Labor member for a Mon- 
treal constituency, said in the Ottawa Par- 
liament on June 28 that organized labor in 
the Dominion had been ignored since war 
began, although in the United States Presi- 
dent Wilson had consulted it to gain its 
cooperation. He threatened a general strike 
all over the country if conscription were en- 
forced without a referendum. ‘Trade unions 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific have made 
the same threat, a recent resolution of Cal- 
gary unionists to that effect being couched in 
the strongest and most unmistakable terms 
of menace. 

J. C. Watters, president of the Dominion 
Trades and Labor Congress, whose position 
is somewhat similar to that of Samuel Gom- 
pers in the United States, has issued a state- 
ment which says in part: 


Until the government gives proof that conscrip- 
tion . . . is the only measure to preserve the ex- 
istence of the state and of the institutions and 
liberties we enjoy, organized labor has every 
warrant in seeking its defeat by both their eco- 
nomic and political power. If the government 
is sincere in its determination to “consecrate the 
power of the nation” to the cause of the Allies 
and democracy, the conscription of man power 
will follow, and not precede, that of wealth and 
the nationalization of every industry necessary 
for the prosecution of the war. . . . The state- 
ments made by the Premier, taken in conjunc- 
tion with information I gleaned in Washington 
‘ . all went to demonstrate that the need of 
the hour was not men at the front so much as 
food for the people of our Motherland, France 
and Italy, the means of transportation of the 
same by overcoming the submarine menace, and 
the manufacturing of all war supplies and the 
building of ships. I consider it my duty to sound 
a note of warning to the organized workers not 
to permit themselves to be shackled with the 
chains of conscription. 


It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, at convention in Winnipeg during June, 
showed a marked desire for the government 
to nationalize the railroads. 

On the Pacific Coast opposition to con- 
scription is all but as bitter as it is in Quebec. 
In British Columbia, moreover, the measure 
is opposed not only by union labor, but by 
earnest-minded men and women of the 
classes that elsewhere in the Dominion are 
generally in favor of compulsion. They fear 
it for reasons which, if local and incidental, 
are also cogent and fraught with limitless 
potentialities. They point to the fact that 
there are probably 50;000 Asiatics—Chinese, 
Japanese, and East Indians—between the 
Pacific and the Divide; that in addition to 
these aliens there are thousands of others— 
Swedes, Galicians, Ruthenians, even Aus- 
trians and Germans—working in the lumber 
camps and mines of British Columbia, not 
all of whom are loyal to Canada in particu- 
lar or the British Empire in general. 

“Our best men have left us under the vol- 
untary system of their own free will,” these 
Coast people said to me in effect. “If you 
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forcibly take most of the rest of our able- 
bodied males between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five from us by compulsion, you 
will be handing over this province to aliens 
—and aliens with Asiatics in the ascendancy 
at that. Our women are getting uneasy 
about that. Our men are wondering what 
is to become of white and highly-paid labor 
—both now and after the war—if you allow 
eAsiatic and cheap European labor to get 
more of a grip here than it has already got 
. and we feel none too comfortable about 

it as it iss Even the most ardent supporters 
of conscription say that it is aimed princi- 
pally at Quebec: let them see to it that in 

striking at Quebec they do not hit us.” 

So strong has public feeling become that 
women have been recruited this year for 
fruit-picking in British Columbia instead of 
the work being practically left to Chinese 
as in times past. 

That is how the conscription issue stands 
in Canada. Voluntary enlistment is dead, 
or nearly so. There is a widespread feeling 


that in raising 440,000 men out of a total 
population of seven and a half millions, Can- 
ada has contributed her share, of man power 
at least. If the government adopts the 
Laurier amendment and submits the matter 
to a referendum it will probably be defeated 
—overwhelmingly. If it passes the bill with- 
out a referendum there will be trouble— 
civil war, say the most violent French- 
Canadian leaders, passive resistance to the 
last ditch, say the more cautious ones—in 
French Canada; there will be trouble 
throughout the country with organized la- 
bor; there will be trouble in British Colum- 
bia with organized labor and many people 
unaffiliated with any trade unions. The 
mere passing of the bill probably will not 
evoke more than a verbal outburst; it is 
when the enforcement of it begins that the 
real crisis will be at hand. And it is pro- 
posed, if the bill pass, to put it into force 
some time later—perhaps after a last des- 
perate effort to get the men required by vol- 
untary enlistment—by proclamation. 





SHIPBUILDING IN CANADA 


One of the most interesting reactions of 
the war upon Canadian industrial life is 
that which has caused a recrudescence of 
shipbuilding. 

The Imperial Munitions Board, on behalf 
of the British Minister of Shipping, has un- 
dertaken a program of steel vessel construc- 
tion in the Dominion. A sub-commission to 
direct the turning out of wooden vessels in 
British Columbia also has been appointed 
and is now actively at work on the Coast. 
The provincial government is guaranteeing 
55 per cent. of the cost of this auxiliary 
fleet. 

By the end of June, from one firm’s yards 
in North Vancouver, seven wooden schoon- 
ers, equipped with twin auxiliary Diesel en- 
gines of 320 horsepower, burning crude oil, 
and measuring 260 feet over all with a 44- 
foot beam, already had been launched from 
the ways, and five others are under construc- 
tion. One and a quarter million feet of lum- 
ber—British Columbia fir—are used for each 
ship, and each ship takes out on its voyage 
1,500,000 feet of lumber as cargo; so that 
it needs no special knowledge to grasp the 
immense fillip given the Coast lumbering in- 
dustry by this new war undertaking. In 
fact, before the program was begun the saw- 
mills of the province were everywhere clos- 


ing down. As I write this—in the early 
days of July—the first of the auxiliary 
schooners has just reached Sydney, Australia, 
after a voyage of seventy-six days. This 
time will be greatly cut down later, as the 
initial trip was really by way of an experi- 
ment; in fact, the vessel had to put in at 
Honolulu for engine adjustments, after 
which her behavior gave all-round satisfac- 
tion to master and owners. 

Vancouver is situated on a strip of. land 
between the Fraser River and Burrard In- 
let; between these two bodies of water, run- 
ning up into the city like a clawing finger, 
is False Creek. Six months ago there was 
a small machine shop on the shore of False 
Creek. The concern that owned that ma- 
chine shop is now building six standard steel 
steamers to the order of the government, the 
vessels to be delivered in fourteen months at 
a contract price of $8,000,000. 

Such is the story of shipbuilding—wartime 
shipbuilding—in the Dominion; and the 
country is only at the beginning. I cannot 
help thinking that perhaps Masefield spoke 
a little too soon when he said: 


The schooners and the merry crews are laid away 
to rest, 

A little south the sunset in the Islands of the 
Blest. 















































FRENCH INVALID PRISONERS OF WAR AT MEIRINGEN 


SWITZERLAND, THE GOOD 
SAMARITAN 


BY 


N the early days of August, 1914, when 

the furies of war descended upon Europe, 
Switzerland realized that it would be her 
lot to act as angel of mercy to the war suf- 
ferers and prisoners of her belligerent neigh- 
bors. The little Alpine Republic was her- 
self obliged to arm against possible violations 
of her territory; she was forced into an 
economic neutrality which demands ever-in- 
creasing sacrifices, and which at this present 
time has become an issue of utmost impor- 
tance. But notwithstanding her own heavy 
burdens and the serious food problems con- 
fronting her, Switzerland has not for one 
instant paused in her charitable activities 
on behalf of suffering mankind; for she is 
proud and grateful that such a high and 
noble task has been allotted to her. 

Switzerland, the home of true: Democracy, 
is moreover the land where that most benevo- 
lent institution, the Red Cross, had _ its 
foundation. 
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THE CRADLE OF THE RED CROSS 


Surgery and medicine did not come into 
use on the battlefields before the last decade 
of the 18th century. Before that time 
wounded soldiers were either carried to the 
rear by their comrades or left unattended to 
and exposed until the fighting was over. 
Surgical assistance did not reach the battle- 
field until the day after the engagement or 
even later and for many of the wounded it 
was then too late. 

In 1792 Baron Dominique Jean Larrey, 
of the French army, introduced his system 
of “ambulance volantes” or flying field hos- 
pitals, capable of moving rapidly from place 
to place. They gave primary surgical treat- 
ment and removed the wounded quickly from 
the field. Napoleon warmly supported Lar- 
rey, and the system was quickly brought to a 
high state of efficiency in the Grand Army. 

The actual founder of the Red Cross so- 
ciety was Jean Henri Dunant, a_philan- 
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main purpose it is to act as in- 
termediary between the pris- 
oners of war and their fami- 
lies and friends. The un- 
dertaking was modestly start- 
ed with six assistants, but 
as soon as its existence be- 
came known its activity. as- 
sumed such gigantic propor- 
tions that the city of Geneva 
permitted it to establish itself 
in the spacious, newly reno- 
vated Musée Rath, where 














BRITISH INVALID PRISONERS OF WAR ARRAVING AT CHATEAU D'OEX 


thropic citizen of Geneva, Switzerland. On 
June 14, 1859, he chanced to be present at 
the battle of Solferino and was an eye wit- 
ness to the vast amount of unnecessary suf- 
fering that resulted from the inability of 
the regular surgical corps for the thousands 
of wounded who lay upon the field. 

Three years later he published a book on 
his experiences at Solferino and advocated 
an international convention to provide for 
the aiding of the wounded in war. This 
convention, which took place at Geneva in 
1863, neutralized the surgical corps of hostile 
armies and volunteer societies caring for the 
the wounded. As a compliment to Switzer- 
land the Swiss flag in reversed colors, i.e., 
a red cross on a white field, was to be 
adopted universally and worn on arm bands 
by all members of the neutral staffs. Geneva 
has been since that time the headquarters of 
the International Red Cross society. 


CONNECTING WAR PRISONERS WITH THEIR 
FRIENDS AND FAMILIES 


On account of the immediate mobilization 
of her army on August 1-3, 


some 1200 voluntary work- 
ers, belonging to all stations 
of life, have since been as- 
sisting in sorting and forwarding the mail of 
prisoners of war of all nationalities and in an- 
swering the multitude of enquiries as to their 
whereabouts. The agency receives lists of 
casualties and of prisoners taken from all the 
combatant countries and these lists are in- 
dexed and the information made available for 
future enquiries. 

From October 15, 1914, to June 30, 1916, 
the agency sent over 470,399 letters with in- 
formation to families of prisoners; it received 
more than 78,713 callers who came per- 
sonally to ask for information; it transmitted 
more than 1,994,000 francs and 30,665,331 
packages, to which 776,505 packages must 
yet be added which were dispatched directly 
from Geneva. 


COMFORTING CIVILIAN SUFFERERS 


Soon after the outbreak of the great con- 
flict came those pitiful armies of war suf- 
ferers: evacuated civilians, homeless French 
and Belgian refugees, and interned civilians, 
when an exchange had been finally arranged 
Red Cross workers took 


for the latter. 





1914, Switzerland was un- 
able to dispatch Red Cross 
ambulances to the belligerent 
countries as she had been 
wont to do in previous wars. 
However, the International 
Committee of the Red Cross 
under the brilliant chairman- 
ship of its president, Mr. 
Gustave Ador, one of Gene- 
va’s foremost citizens, was 
not long in finding some 
other way to become of serv- 
ice to suffering mankind. It 
founded the Agency for the 
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ADMINISTRATION OFFICE OF THE PRISONERS OF WAR AGENCY AT GENEVA 


(President Gustave Ador, of the International Committee of the Red Cross, at the left; next in order to the right 


are Paul Des Couttes, Emile Ador, 


charge of these unfortunate travelers within 
the Swiss boundaries; they were welcomed, 
fed, clothed, and cheered upon their ar- 
rival at Geneva or Schaffhausen. At Ziirich, 
Berne, and Lausanne and many smaller sta- 
tions en route the Swiss vied with each other 
in bringing food and clothing for those pass- 
ing through. In the depth of winter there 
were kindly Swiss women at the railroad sta- 
tions in the middle of the night, just to 
comfort the miserable travelers with hot cof- 
fee and bread. 


INSTANCES OF SWISS BENEVOLENCE 


While the railroad fare for these war suf- 
ferers was paid by the French and German 
Governments, every other expense involved 
with their transport was borne by the Swiss 
people, whose charity has never drawn any 
distinction between the nationality of these 
unfortunates. In Schaffhausen, immediately 
adjoining the German border, there have 
been German-Swiss mothers who practically 
stripped their own children at the railroad 
station to alleviate the suffering of some half- 
starved, insufficiently clad French and Bel- 
gian children and in Geneva, where the Ger- 
man interned civilians arrived, there was just 
the same indiscriminating display of loving 
sympathy. “Vive la Suisse” or “Hoch die 
Schweiz” has ever been the enthusiastic fare- 
well of these travelers on leaving Swiss soil. 


Adolphe Cheneviere, and Leopold Favre 


PASSAGE OF THE “GRANDS BLESSES” 

The next phase of the melancholy proccs- 
sion was the passage of the Grands blessés, 
German and French prisoners of war so seri- 
ously maimed and injured as to be of no fur- 
ther military use. An exchange of such men 
was agreed upon early in 1915, and at inter- 
vals ever since have the splendidly equipped 
Swiss Hospital Trains traveled between Con- 
stance and Lyons, loaded with dying, per- 
manently crippled, or insane prisoners. Swiss 
physicians and Red Cross nurses superintend 
the loading and unloading of the patients and 
accompany the trains, and the generous popu- 
lace is ever on the lookout for these sad trans- 
ports in order that they may cheer those most 
unfortunate of all war victims with floral 
greetings and various little gifts. Suitable 
refreshments are also provided. 


CLOTHING AND FOOD FOR PRISONERS OF WAR 

Relief Bureaux for the prisoners of war 
were also established soon after the outbreak 
of the great conflict and while separate funds 
were created for each country, the commit- 
tees in charge are guided by charity only. 
Eatables and articles of clothing are for- 
warded to different camps for prisoners and 
interned civilians, and the individual re- 
quirements are duly investigated and _ re- 
ported by a man of confidence nominated by 
each camp. 
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The little mountain republic also allows 
free postage not only to letters, packages and 
money orders destined for prisoners of war, 
but to all correspondence addressed by the 
prisoners and the interned civilians to their 
relatives and friends in other countries. 


FREE POSTAGE FOR WAR PRISONERS 


The mail matter which has thus been 
transmitted gratuitously since the outbreak 
of the war mounts into many millions and 
statistics covering the period from September, 
1914, to March, 1917, indicate that through 
the mediation of the Swiss federal post- 
offices at Berne and Basle nearly 250,000,000 
letters and postal-cards and 13,000,000 small 
parcels have ‘been taken over and reforward- 
ed to the countries at war. 

In the same period 48,335,153 parcels, 
some weighing up to eleven pounds each, 
were forwarded to prisoners of war of all 
countries. Up to the end of March, 1917, 
4,186,660 packages of bread were sent by 
post from Switzerland to Germany, weigh- 
ing a total of 7,785,438 kilos, and other 
huge consignments of bread were forwarded 
by rail. From September, 1914, to March, 
1917, 6,681,063 money orders for prisoners 
of war were received and reforwarded by the 
Swiss post, amounting to a total of 


$93,697,749. 10. 


AIDING STUDENTS AND LOCATING HOSTAGES 


Another benevolent organization is the 
Swiss Academic Relief Association whose 
purpose it is to furnish students who are 


now prisoners of war with scientific books 
and periodicals, so as to enable them to con- 
tinue their studies during captivity. 

A Swiss Relief Commission for War Host- 
ages was also founded in the city of Basle 
as early as October, 1914. This commission 
undertakes to locate the hostages and to put 
them into communication with their families 
and friends; it also makes constant efforts 
to alleviate their sufferings. 


NURSING INVALID WAR PRISONERS BACK TO 
HEALTH 


But among all the numerous charitable 
undertakings which Switzerland maintains 
on behalf of the war sufferers, none has 
claimed the world’s attention as much as 
the hospitalization of invalid prisoners. of 
war in the various: health resorts of that 
country. 

While it seemed improbable at first that 
the belligerent countries would permit any 
of their men to stay in a foreign health re- 
sort during the war, the continued and 
combined efforts of the Swiss Federal Coun- 
cil and the Pope on behalf of the sick and dis- 
abled prisoners of war resulted in an agree- 
ment to the effect that sick German prisoners 
held in France and sick French prisoners 
held in Germany could be transferred to 
Switzerland for a cure. A most successful 
start was thus made in the spring of 1916, 
and the arrangement has since also been ex- 
tended to British invalid prisoners held in 
Germany and sick German prisoners held in 
England. 
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GERMAN AND FRENCH ORDERLIES MEET IN PEACE AND HARMONY AT THE LUCERNE FIELD POST, AS TH EY 
CALL FOR THE PRISONERS’ MAIL 
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The Teuton prisoners of 
war have been distributed 
“among certain health resorts 
in Eastern and _ Central 
Switzerland; the French 
among health resorts in 
French Switzerland, the Ber- 
nese Oberland, and in the 
district of the Briinig route, 
and the British are assigned 
to Chateau d’Oex and en- 
virons. 

The three states concerned 
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hold themselves responsible 
for the expenses, and special- 
ly reduced and uniform terms have been 
agreed upon by all the Swiss hotel establish- 
ments involved. The rate is six francs per 
day for officers and four francs for privates. 

Many wholesome distractions are con- 
stantly provided for these convalescent pris- 
oners. Realizing also that they all must be 
longing for some occupation as soon as their 
state of health is somewhat improved, the 
Swiss Political Department has issued regu- 
lations relative to the providing of suitable 
employment for them, if such is available 
without detriment to the native workers. 

A further humane act must be credited 
to some 300 Swiss hotelkeepers, who, in spite 
of bad business, were generous enough to 
offer a gratuitous sojourn of three weeks to 
more than 2000 war nurses. 


COURTESIES EXTENDED TO AMERICANS 


It may not be generally known that Swit- 
zerland has also had the privilege of ex- 


READING THE MASS OF iNCOMING MAIL AT THE PRISONERS’ AGENCY 


tending courtesies to many thousands of 
Americans who were staying there or had 
fled to the little Alpine Republic at the out- 
break of the war. Americans who found 
themselves in that position at that time have 
since often enthusiastically related how the 
Swiss hotelkeepers threw open their doors, 
welcomed and fed them without any ques- 
tion as to payment. They accepted post- 
dated checks and promissory notes which 
were not regarded of value in other coun- 
tries, simply relying on the good faith of 
their guests, and they even went so far as to 
accommodate some of these travelers with a 
small loan. 

And when the thinly clad, hungry mem- 
bers of the crew of the Yarrowdale.set their 
feet upon the soil of Switzerland they were 
royally fed, féted, and pelted with flowers. 
Remembering their bitter experiences with 
German military authorities, some of these 
hardened seamen were moved to tears of 

gratitude. 








It will soon be three years 
that Switzerland has acted 
as the Good Samaritan of 
the war stricken nations. 
The kindly ministration by 
the Swiss to those who have 
felt deeply the storm and 
stress of war has been one 
of the beautiful by-touches of 
the tragedy that has borne 
down on so many lives. 
In the turmoil of nations 
Switzerland has been called 
the “Island of Peace.” In 
its regard for the humanities 
it knows no nationality, is 
swayed by no _ prejudice. 








SWISS SOLDIERS UNLOADING THE WAR PRISONERS’ MAIL AT THE 


BASLE STATION 


(Many packages, damaged in transit, are wrapped up again) 


“We are for those who suf- 
er” connotes the spirit dis- 
played by the Swiss. 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST INFECTION 


OCTOR W. W. KEEN, the veteran 

surgeon, who himself served during 
our Civil War, adds his testimony, in the 
North American Review, to the great value 
and importance of the Dakin-Carrel method 
of treating infected wounds. In this article 
Doctor Keen makes it clear that the surgeons 
of to-day are not satisfied with the mere 
prevention of infection but are seeking its 
actual conquest. It is admitted that in the 
present war infection has been more wide- 
spread and malignant than was ever wit- 
nessed by surgeons in previous modern wars. 
The old preventive methods have utterly 
failed. Immediately after the war broke 
out, many new methods, both aseptic and 
antiseptic, were tested, but nearly all were 
quickly abandoned. ‘The only efficient an- 
tiseptic that has been found is hyposulphite 
of soda, once known as “Labarraque’s solu- 
tion,” which has been employed with great 
success by Doctors Dakin and Carrel, who 
were associated first in New York and later 
collaborated at the hospital in Compiégne. 
Both surgeons are in the service of the 
Rockefeller Institute. 

Depage, the foremost Belgian surgeon, 
has mastered the Carrel-Dakin treatment at 
the hospital of La Panne, and from these 
two centers the treatment is being diffused 
all over the world. In a temporary hospital 
erected on the grounds of the Rockefeller 
Institute in New York City, Doctors Carrel 
and Dakin, now on leave, are teaching 
American military surgeons and civilian doc- 
tors the details of this treatment. 

Doctor Keen refers to the observations of 
Doctor C. L. Gibson, of New York, at La 
Panne. This physician saw eighty cases of 
compound fracture of thigh. Each one was 
dressed before his eyes and not a drop of 
pus was to be seen. Doctor Keen says that 
in any hospital in peace times he would have 
regarded this as ‘an unexpected and almost 
an unattainable triumph.” 


The detailed method pursued by Dr. Car- 
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© Paul Thompson 
DR. ALEXIS CARREL 


rel and Dr. Dakin is described as follows: 


The wound is thoroughly cleansed; X-ray pic- 
tures and a most careful examination are made 
to ascertain whether foreign bodies are still in 
the wound, for if a bit of shell—or still worse, of 
clothing or skin—is present the wound will never 
heal until this has been removed. If the missile 
has passed completely through, thus providing a 
“counter-opening,” this is closed in an appropri- 
ate way. A reservoir containing Dakin’s fluid is 
hung one meter (39 inches) above the level of 
the wound. From this reservoir one large tube 
controlled by a pinch-cock leads to a glass tube 
with several branches like the teeth of a comb. 
From these multiple tubular teeth several small 
rubber tubes are so disposed as to reach every 
part of the wound. The far ends of these small 
tubes are tied, but the fluid escapes through sev- 
eral very small holes one millimeter (1-25 of an 
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inch) in diameter in the sides of the tube, and so 
is kept constantly in contact with the entire in- 
ternal surface of the wound. 

Every two hours day and night for only one 
or two seconds, the pinch-cock is opened and a 
little more fluid is sprinkled in minute streams 
through the side holes of the small tubes to every 
part of the wound. It is not intended that the 
fluid shall run over and soak dressings or the 
bed. It is only intended to fill the wound in 
every possible recess, and to keep the antiseptic 
fluid in contact with the entire inner surface of 
the wound all the time. By this means, wher- 
ever there are any bacteria in any part of the 
wound the antiseptic fluid is constantly at work 
destroying them. The aseptic technic must be 
perfect. Not even a gloved finger is allowed to 
touch the wound. Everything, dressings, tubes, 
etc., all are handled by thoroughly disinfected 
forceps. 

Every second day a microscopic examination 
of the discharge from the wound is made in order 
to count the number of the bacteria. At first 
they are innumerable. From day to day they 
diminish and in a short time but few are found. 
When they have practically disappeared for sev- 
eral days the wound, which so far has remained 
open, is closed by sutures, and it quickly heals. 
In four hundred cases Dehelly, one of Carrel’s 
assistants, said that all but six had healed per- 
fectly! 


This venerable surgeon’s recollections of 
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Civil War practice point a striking contrast 
with the methods of to-day: 


We knew absolutely nothing about bacteria 
and their dangers or about real infection and real 
disinfection. Anything which covered up a bad 
smell we then called a disinfectant. We thrust 
our undisinfected fingers into wounds, cut with 
undisinfected knives, tied arteries and sewed 
wounds together with undisinfected silk and 
dressed them with undisinfected cold-water dress- 
ings—until pus began to flow—and then dressed 
them with infected and infecting flaxseed poul- 
tices! Is it any wonder that pyemia had, to our 
shame, a mortality of 97.4 per cent.? 


In future the surgeon may expect to save 
many limbs from amputation, for 80 per 
cent. of amputations at the present time are 
the result of infection. From a military 
point of view the resulting gains will be 
incalculable. Wounded men will return 
in a steady stream to the fighting lines in- 
stead of going back to civil life mutilated 
and largely incapacitated to earn a living. 
Not only will the evils of war be greatly 
lessened by this conquest of infection, but it 
is a permanent gain for humanity for all 
time. 





THE LAFAYETTE FLYING CORPS 


HE Lafayette Flying Corps of the 

French Army is by this time well known 
to all readers of the war news in this coun- 
try and abroad. Its record of brilliant 
achievements and the high quality of its per- 
sonnel are matters of great pride to Ameri- 
cans. Hardly a day goes by without news 
of some daring exploit performed by one of 
these plucky fliers. 

The Lafayette Corps—composed entirely 
of American volunteers—has an interesting 
history. Originally it was called the Franco- 
American Flying Corps, but protests from 
this country through our State Department, 
on the score of neutrality, resulted in the 
change of name to Lafayette. 

An account of the organization of the La- 
fayette Corps and its method of recruiting 
and financing is given in the July issue of 
Flying. The men instrumental in organ- 
izing the Corps were Dr. Edmund L. Gros, 
an American physician, who has lived much 
in Paris; Frederick H. Allen, a New York 
lawyer identified with relief work in France, 
and Col. Thomas Bentley Mott, now mili- 
tary attaché with the Root Commission. 


There were Americans fighting in the Foreign 
Legion, but their identity was lost in this body; 
they were simply units in a tremendous group. 
Dr. Gros and his associates dreamed of some 
other form of service in which Americans might 
participate as Americans, even though the flag 
of the United States might not officially be car- 
ried into the war. 

The idea was constantly before them, and, 
when they found that among the Americans al- 
ready in France and already anxious to help 
as best they might, were men who had learned 
the art of flying in this country, the plan for a 
special American flying corps was conceived and 
developed. 


But many obstacles had to be overcome 
before the scheme could be realized. The 
French Government had to be won over, and 
various conditions met, including the pas- 
sage of a special law to enable Americans to 
be received into the French aviation service. 

Finally, in March, 1915, the Franco- 
American Flying Corps was created. Patri- 
otic Americans in France supplied funds, and 
the French Government undertook to train 
the men. The first recruits were secured 
from young Americans in France. Among 
these early members were William Thaw, 
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AN EARLY PHOTOGRAPH OF A GROUP OF THE AMERICAN AVIATORS IN FRANCE 


(Reading from “ to right: Kiffin Rockwell, Captain Thenault, Norman Prince, Lieutenant Delaage, Sergeant 


lliot Cowdin, Victor Chapman, J. 


now a lieutenant; Elliot Cowdin, and Nor- 
man Prince. Prince has since made the 
supreme sacrifice in the performance of his 
duty, followed by Kiffin Rockwell, Victor 
Chapman, and J. R. McConnell. The Iect- 
ters of Chapman and the book by McCon- 
nell, both recently published, give an inti- 
mate and graphic description of the personnel 
and the daily work of the members of the 
Lafayette Escadrille. 


For all the fame its members have brought it, 
the Lafayette Flying Corps has been the Ku Klux 
Klan of French fighting units in the secrecy which 
has covered its organization, its methods, even 
its personnel. Yet since the beginning of the 
great war the Escadrille 124, as the Lafayette 
force is officially known, has been composed al- 
most exclusively of Americans, and these, fcr the 
most part, have been recruited in this country. 

They have been drawn from all ranks, and 
there is no requirement, as in the United S:ates 
force, that a flier must have a college education 
or its equivalent. There are university men and 
professional chauffeurs in the Lafayette Corps, 
and practically the sole demand made on candi- 
dates, except the necessary one that they be men- 
tally and physically fit to fly, is that they be quali- 
fied to take their places as officers and gentle- 
men. The test of these qualities is made solely 
by observation, but it is-made by men who in- 
stinctively recognize the absence or existenc2 of 
them. 

Aug.—6 


R. McConnell, Sergeant Bert Hall) 


The corps now numbers about 200 men 
and is being recruited from this side at the 
rate of about twenty-five a week. Applicants 
are subjected to preliminary examinations by 
Mr. J. F. McElhone, a representative of the 
corps in New York City, one of the require- 
ments being that they must have no German 
parents or grandparents. (This is a French 
Government condition.) The candidate is 
then sent to the Curtiss School at Old Point 
Comfort, Virginia, where Captain Baldwin 
subjects him to certain tests in the air. If 
the report on this examination is satisfactory, 
the aviator-to-be is then sent to France. After 
being accepted by the French authorities, 
he begins his six-months’ course of training at 
the aviation school and begins to draw his pay 
of five cents a day from the government. 

The Corps pays its members $30 a month 
in addition to the government pay, to pro- 
vide extra living expenses, and also gives 
prizes for various feats accomplished in the 
course of service. For instance, for bringing 
down an enemy flier the aviator receives a 
cash bonus of $250 and two days’ leave in 
Paris. A number of the American fliers 
have already brought down half a dozen or 
more German machines, and the record of the 
Escadrille as a whole is brilliant. 
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THE ARGENTINE AND THE ALLIES 


T the present writing very great in- 

terest is centering upon the attitude of 
the South American Republics towards the 
war. Brazil has already come out openly 
upon the side of the United States and her 
allies. The Argentine Republic on July 6 
demanded satisfaction from* Germany for 
the sinking of two of her ships, and it seems 
probable that at no distant date she will 
follow the example of her sister republic. 
This view is supported by the letter of 
which we furnish the following abstract, 
written to Henri Michel, president of the 
Latin Union, and Sénateur des Basses-Alpes, 
by a_ well-known Argentinian, Professor 
José Pacifico Otero, of the National School 
Mariano Moreno at Buenos Aires: 


I believe that one of the most difficult prob- 
lems in social psychology is the penetration and 
discovery of the sentiment which inspires a na- 
tion. The problem becomes even more serious 
if the people to be analyzed is characterized by 
ethnic complexity. It may happen that the di- 
versity of the factors may disconcert us and falsi- 
fy our judgment. But if this be a possible peril 
in the examination of cosmopolitan peoples, it 
disappears when the cosmopolitanism has not been 
able to absorb even partially the life of a gov- 
ernment... . 

After having broken the chains of colonial 
domination, the Argentine has consecrated itself 
utterly to the work of internal organization. For 
this it has more than once poured forth its blood; 
intestine struggles have retarded the dawn of a 
prosperous future; but as soon as it had mastered 
itself, eloquently taught by its own misfortunes, 
Europe, attracted by the fertility of its soil and 
the liberality of its laws, began to send it her 
sons. . . . They have been wise enough not to 
mingle in our political conflicts . . and it is 
for precisely this reason that today, despite its 
cosmopolitanism, the Argentine soars independ- 
ently inspired by its own sentiments above the 
varying aims of its various foreign colonies. 

The present war has put to the proof this 
ethnic constitution of our young nation. The old 
world has wished to know the trend of sympathy 
in Latin America. . . . To its questions we have 
replied: Re-read our history, observe our psych- 
ology, note how our political ideals were born, 
and you will find the answer obvious. . 


The phenomenon of sympathy is no arbitrary © 


thing. Two entirely opposite temperaments can- 
not be unified in the pursuit of a comm6n goal. 

. . Will this law find its application in friend- 
ship with the Central Empires, or with the AI- 
lied nations? I believe, and I affirm from the 
depths of historic consciousness, that the sym- 
pathies of the Argentine people, even outside the 
present war, gravitate by natural instinct to- 
wards the nations which, like France, Italy, and 
England, play a preponderant role in this crisis 
of civilization. 

I mention France first, because it was she who 


first came to our aid in our struggle for liberty, 
with her doctrines and her example of epic brav- 
ery. To overthrow the former régime we had 
need of a liberal philosophy, and the men who 
made the Argentine Revolution found this in 
reading the Encyclopedists who proclaimed the 
sovereignty of peoples above the sovereignty of 
kings, the rights of man above the rights of mon- 
archy. All the literature of our revolutionary 
cycle is impregnated with this new philosophy. 
The thirst for justice is evident above all. We 
acclaim liberty, equality, fraternity, to oppose 
them to tyranny, privilege, and social inequality. 
The France of the Revolution was for the Ar- 
gentine nation its political Sinai. . . . Our idol 
is Liberty. To defend her from hostile attacks 
we created as by a miracle armies which in their 
heroism rivaled those of Valmy. A pleiad of 
poets chanted the charms of her beauty . . . and 
the Argentines make this ideal, this creative and 
revolutionary force, their raison d’étre in the con- 
tinental concert. 


Professor Otero adds that another bond 
of union between his people and those of 
France lies in their communion of taste in 
matters literary and artistic, declaring that 
Argentine literature is entirely dominated 
by French masters. He says finely that if 
Spain has made them her heritor for the 
sentiments of honor and of courage, they 
are indebted to France for their love of 
justice, saying: 


For us, she is the mother of our democracy; 
and as we develop in progress this debt of love 
becomes all the dearer to the consciousness of a 
people whose social and political rhythm is in 
harmony with that of France. And was 
she not the first nation in the world to accord 
to us her material and diplomatic aid? 


Though writing with less of lyric en- 
thusiasm as regards England, the writer 
gives her grateful credit for the solid finan- 
cial aid with which her capitalists have not 
only supported government loans but have 
backed such big enterprises as railroads, nav- 
igation, ports, tramways, banks, cold-storage 
plants, electrical and insurance companies, 
etc., etc. Of Italy he says: 


It is the arm of the Italian which has been 
most potent in developing the richness of our soil. 
By the sweat of his brow he has conquered the 
important position he holds in our national life. 
He has known how to adapt himself to the con- 
ditions of our climate and the methods of life 
in our rural districts. Upon our farms he col- 
laborates with the sons of the country, and in 
public works his spirit of industry has assisted 
in our progress. . . The land of Cincinnatus 
has been lavish of her fecund daughters, sending 
them in response to our appeal to mingle their 
race with ours. At various times the Italians 
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have fought by our sides on the field of battle. 
They have founded numerous families and now 
partake with us the benefits of our national good 
fortune. 


Aside from these practical reasons for 
sympathizing with these three nations of 
the Allies, there are more sentimental ones, 
says the writer, in its love of justice and 
its horror of “the scourge let loose upon the 
world by the arrogance of a mystical em- 
peror.” He continues: 

If the Argentine nation has not come to the 
defense of justice against iniquity by taking up 
arms, it has done so by its literature, its gold, its 
compassion, its democratic and anti-Prussian soul. 
It desires victory for France because the triumph 
over secular foes will be at the same time the 
triumph of beauty, art, justice, and the philoso- 
phy whence our Revolution drew its liberative 


force. It wishes England to punish the Kaiser, 
because the Kaiser, in unchaining war upon Eu- 
rope, has flouted our civilization, and finally it 
hopes that the soldiers of Cadorna may descend 
victoriously from the ramparts of the Alps be- 


“cause, once she becomes empress of the Adriatic, 


Italy will revive her glorious past, the era when 
her cities, her circuses, her thermal baths, and 
her senates formed the cradle of Latin civiliza- 
tion. The Argentine people is not ignorant that 
a German triumph would be the greatest of mis- 
fortunes for occidental civilization. 

The road of progress has never been over the 
Bosphorus or over the Baltic Sea. The current 
of civilization by which we are profiting at the 
present moment flows over the waves of the At- 
lantic. Next to the Mediterranean, that ocean 
is the Latin Sea par excellence; and for the Ar- 
gentines it is a question of life and death to 
live in perfect amity with the nations which 
dominate it with their fleets and their commer- 
cial enterprises. 





CHANG HSUN, “THE BULLY OF CHINA” 


HE recent attempt ot Chinese reaction- 

aries to reinstate the Empire, gives spe- 
cial timeliness to a vividly-written narrative 
of the tumultuous career of Chang Hsun, the 
leader of this movement, in the Sunset for 
August. The article is contributed by Carl 
Crow, a well-known writer on Chinese af- 
fair. Mr. Crow describes Chang as “the 
representative and self-appointed leader of 
the entire queue-wearing, foot-binding, head- 
chopping, anti-progress party of China.” In 
all the reform that has been going on in re- 
cent years, Chang is the only old-time 
Chinese leader who has “never surrendered, 
never reformed and never compromised.” 


, Chang probably believes the old Chinese the- 
ory that the world is flat and square, with China 
in the middle of the square and surrounded by 
minor barbarian nations. Certainly he has little 
consideration for the power of foreign nations. 
When the Japanese wilfully invaded Chinese ter- 
ritory in their attack on Tsingtau, he proposed 
to''go and drive them out and was with difficulty 
dissuaded from declaring war on China’s power- 
ful neighbor. He can’t understand why Peking 
should pay so much attention to these foreigners 
and is highly displeased at the adoption of for- 
eign customs. Only around Hsu Chow Fu will 
one now find the pig-tails and the old-style 
Chinese dress as they were in the Manchu days. 
He is especially bitter against the Japanese, 
though in demanding that parliament be dis- 
solved he is ignorantly playing Japan’s game for 
her. Japan does not want China to enter the 
European war because that would enable China 
to speak for herself at the end of the war and 
Japan wants to do all the speaking for all the 
Far East. A Chinese representative at the peace 
conference might tell some unpleasant things 
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about the invasion of Shantung and might pre- 
sent some just but very embarrassing claims. The 
dissolution of parliament must greatly delay— 
perhaps prevent—China’s entry into the war. But 
of course Chang doesn’t believe there is any 
danger from Japan. He thinks he could run 
over there some week-end with his pig-tail troops 
and entirely subdue that upstart nation. 

The prominence of a man so brutal, wicked 
and ignorant as Chang brings into prominence 
many of the weaknesses and difficulties which 
present-day China must contend with. 
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THE KING OF SPAIN AND THE RELIEF 
OF WAR DISTRESS 


T is refreshing and gratifying in this cruel 

welter of war to read of the tireless efforts 
of the King of Spain in behalf of its suffering 
millions. In celebrating his birthday last 
January—writes Carlos de Pedroso in an in- 
teresting article in the Correspondant (Paris) 
—Spain deliberated which among its insignia 
it could present to him. “Let us. offer our 
King,” cried an humble alcalde from the Bis- 
cayan Mountains, “the grand cross of benev- 
olence. The humanitarian work conceived 
and carried out by him of search for the 
missing on the battlefield, the relief of pris- 
oners of war, the promotion of charity and 
justice among the war victims in foreign 
lands, merits our admiration and_ attach- 
ment.” And the entire nation acclaimed his 
suggestion. 

' The writer recounts in detail the vast 
labor involved in the task which the King 
has set himself to relieve distress in a variety 
of ways. All those who know not whom to 
address turn to him. A hundred, a thou- 
sand, examples might be cited of his benefi- 
cent efforts—the missing found, the happy 
news, the deliverance, the supreme joy. 
Thousands of letters bear witness to it all— 
letters of gratitude, of admiration. 

In order to gain a personal knowledge of 
the work being accomplished, the writer vis- 
ited the royal palace at Madrid, where the 
King’s secretary, Sefior de Torres, initiated. 
him into its complex machinery. 

The special offices of his Majesty formerly 
comprised two or three rooms; they extend 
row along. a whole series of apartments, 
while a large force of secretaries, nearly all 
pursuing a diplomatic career, are engaged in 
the ceaseless labor required in obtaining in- 
formation concerning prisoners and the miss- 
ing, as well as in carrying on a correspond- 
ence with persons in the occupied territories. 

The essential peculiarity of this work of 
gathering information and of search is that 
it is the personal effort of the King. It 
forms no part of the government; it is wholly 
due to his personal initiative. That is why 
its seat is in the palace and has been confided 
to his special secretary, Sefior de Torres, as- 
sisted by the Count of the Union. 

Here are some figures conveying an idea 
of the intensive labor of the officials. From 
300 to 400 letters are received daily on an 


average; following great military operations, 
the number has risen as high as 3,000. . By 
the close of 1915, the King had already con- 
cerned himself with 150,000 prisoners or 
missing French and Belgians. If we add the 
civilians, the number would mount to 200,- 
000. From January 1, 1916, to the present 
time an additional group of over 74,000 are 
recorded as missing. Add to this about 
25,000 inquiries concerning civil residents of 
the invaded regions, plus 25,000 messages 
and 150,000 francs sent in small sums to 
relatives or friends on the other side of the 
front. 

To gain some idea of the endless toil de- 
manded by such a task, it may be mentioned 
that every petition requires at least three 
documents. Each inquiry is classified and 
consigned to the proper room, names and 
other data being inscribed on cards. The 
writer named a missing man at random, and 
found, an instant after, his name, birth- 
place, and the battlefield whence he never 
returned. 

England’s interests have not been confided 
to Spain, yet we find many British names— 
since the King responds to all who address 
him, and the first inquiries for English miss- 
ing came from families of the Queen’s XVIth 
regiment, of which he is the colonel. 

Every letter receives an immediate reply. 
Those letters are touching by their simplic- 
ity, their tone of entreaty, their genuine grief: 
all humble and eloquent, for they are written 
with the deepest emotions of the heart—the 
emotions inspired by the last chance of hope. 

Among the numerous daily letters laid on 
the secretaries’ desks, many bear the simple 
superscription: “To the King of Spain.” 
His Majesty orders an immediate reply, ex- 
pressing his intention of having the request 
attended to at once by communicating with 
his Ambassador at Berlin, adding: “You are 
well aware of his Majesty’s sentiments con- 
cerning the valiant French soldiers and their 
families, and may thus be convinced that the 
King is sincerely anxious to send you a fa- 
vorable reply’ —or some similar response. 

The news, if good, is communicated on 
pink paper—only a few words. Unfavorable 
news, on the contrary, takes more space; one 
would say that the King hesitates to impart 
the sad tidings. 
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THE KING OF SPAIN (AT THE RIGHT) IN HIS OFFICE WITH THE PRIME MINISTER 


In case of search for the missing, all the in- 
formation sent by the family is codified. The 
various items—name, age, regiment, etc., are 
noted on a card in French, English, and Ger- 
man. One card is retained by the secreta- 
ries, and a copy is sent to the Spanish embassy 
at Berlin, with a blank space for the required 
information. That being obtained and sent, 
and a duplicate left with the German Gov- 
ernment, the King’s secretary promptly in- 
forms the family concerned, the message, if 
German, being translated into French. 

Communication with the residents of the 
invaded regions is one of the triumphs of 
Alfonso XIII. Everyone knows how impos- 
sible it was at first to obtain news of those 
surrounded by the enemy, imprisoned in their 
own country. The requests addressed to the 
King were so numerous that he conceived 
the ingenious idea of having a system of spe- 
cial cards. Thenceforth, relatives and friends 


-could communicate with each other, very 


briefly, it is true, but at least dependably. 
Needless to add that this correspondence is 
wholly at the King’s expense. 

But that is not all. The relatives of those 
unfortunates in the invaded territory often 
wish to send them money. The King ac- 
cepted this new task. All the sums sent him 
are despatched once a week along with the 
diplomatic portfolio to the Spanish Ambassa- 


dor at Berlin, who sends them to the indi- 
cated address, demanding a receipt, which is 
then expedited to the sender. In order not 
to incur too heavy a responsibility, Sefior 
Torres prefers not to send above 300 francs 
at one time to the same destination. 

But the hardest duty devolving upon the 
secretariate, and the most important, is as- 
suredly that concerning the prisoners of war 
—-a delicate task, dealing not with search 
and communication, but a sort of protection, 
of supervision, of those who have fallen into 
the enemy’s hands. 

Most of the prisoners suffer from a host of 
moral grievances — absence from family, 
friends, their country; a life entirely new in 
a strange land; anxiety for dear ones, for 
their native land; inability to follow their 
bent; inevitable submission to the enemy ; and 
if physical suffering be added, it is with 
dread that one contemplates such sorrows. 
In order to assuage those griefs and amelio- 
rate the condition of the prisoners, the King 
established commissions of inspection, subject 
to the orders of the Spanish Ambassador at 
Berlin, privileged to come into personal con- 
tact with the prisoners. These delegates visit 
the camps and hear all the claims and griev- 
ances. ‘These are sent to the King, who, on 
his part, sends them to the German Govern- 
ment. 
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A GERMAN CRUISER IN THE KIEL CANAL 


THE GERMAN NAVY AND THE WAR 


ITH the attention of the entire world 
fixed on the activity and accomplish- 
ments of the German submarine, little 
thought has been given, outside of naval 
circles, to the formidable High-Sea Fleet, 
and its possibilities for action; nevertheless, 
many critics believe that the present lull may 
be the prelude of great, and possibly decisive, 
developments in the naval area. Accordingly, 
in a recent issue of the Engineer (London), 
the present strength of the German Navy is 
discussed, and the theory that the main battle 
fleets are being effaced, as regards the decisive 
results by submarine operations, legitimate 
and otherwise, is vigorously opposed. 
Although the actual nature and extent of 
the work accomplished in the German dock- 
yards since August, 1914, is a sealed book, 
nevertheless British authorities have been able 
to form a fairly accurate idea regarding the 
construction of the larger types of men-of- 
war. Notwithstanding, the admittedly great 
facilities of the German shipbuilding indus- 


try to turn out a vast tonnage, it must be 
remembered that the construction of battle- 
ships, even under most favorable conditions, 
cannot be urged beyond a certain definite 
rate. Furthermore, it is also well known that 
many German shipyards, government as well 
as private, have been busy with the construc- 
tion of submarines and submersibles in 
extraordinary numbers, and latterly of ex- 
traordinary size. 

Taking these circumstances into consider- 
ation, British authorities, starting with the 
known compositions of the High-Sea Fleet 
at the outbreak of the war, have been able 
to make conservative estimates as to its pres- 
ent composition. In February, 1915, the 
Kronprinz, the fourth and last unit of the 
“Koenig” class, was added to the list, and 
some time in 1916 the Ersatz Worth and T 
were doubtless completed, while progress 
doubtless had been made on the battleship 
Ersatz Kaiser Frederich III, projected in 
1914, before the war began. 
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In August, 1914, the German fleet in- 
cluded thirty-seven serviceable battleships, 
with three others building; of these, twenty 
belonged to the pre-Dreadnought era, while 
among the Dreadnoughts themselves there 
were five classes of battleships represented. 


TABULATION OF THE FLEET 


The Pommern was sunk at the Battle of 
Jutland, but otherwise there have been no 
losses among the -battleships, so that, as re- 
gards battleship.strength, the German High- 
Sea Fleet, on June 1, 1917, as regards ton- 
nage, speed, and armament, could be tabu- 
lated as follows: 


Ships Tons Knots Guns 
3 28,000 21 Eight 15-in. 


Sixteen 6-in. 
9 24,700-25,800 20-23 Ten 12-in. 
Fourteen 6-in. 


8 18,900-22,800 19-21 Twelve 11-in. 


Twelve  6-in. 
Twelve 12-in. 
Fourteen 6-in. 


9 13,200 18-19 Four 11-in. 
Fourteen 6.7-in. 
10 11,150-11,800 18 Four 9.4-in. 


Fourteen 6-in. 


The present war, as well as modern naval 
theory, has given increased importance to the 
battle-cruiser, and this division of the German 
Navy was reported to have suffered severely 
at the Jutland Battle. At the same time, 
from the outbreak of the war a number of 
new battle-cruisers undoubtedly were avail- 
able for active service. The Derfllinger was 
finishing her trials in August, 1914, the 
Litzow was planned for completion in April, 
1915, and the Hindenburg-Ersatz Hertha, 
which had been commenced in July, 1913, 
was probably completed, while the Ersatz 
Victoria Luise should have been finished in 
1917. The Bismarck, a sister-ship of the 
Flindenburg, was reported launched in April, 
but this vessel may have been confused in 
the reports with the original Ersatz Victoria 
Luise. 

In the Battle of Jutland, the Germans 
suffered the loss of the battle-cruiser Liitzow, 
but in addition, naval authorities on the side 
of the Allies also believe that among the 
ships destroyed or put out of service were 
the Seydlitz, the Derfflinger, and the Von 
der Tann. The actual loss of these vessels 
is not positively confirmed, so that to be on 
the safe side, the critic retains these ships in 
his list and gives the present battle-cruiser 
fleet as follows: 


Tons Knots Guns 
Von der Tann + 19,400 28 Eight 11-in. 
Ten 6-in. 
Moltke 23,000 28 Ten 11-in. 
Twelve 6-in. 
Seydlitz 25,000 28 Ten 11-in. 


‘ Twelve 6-in. 
26,600 26.5 Eight 12-in. 

Twelve 6-in. 
Hindenburg 28,000 28 *Eight 12-in. 
Twelve 6-in. 
Twelve 6-in. 


Derfflinger 


Bismarck (?) 





* Armament only approximate. Both ships have 
been reported as carrying 15-in. guns, but this 
cannot be confirmed. 


Germany has suffered heavily in the older 
type of armored cruisers, and but one effect- 
ive ship, namely the Roon of 9,500 tons and 
21.5 knots, armed with four 8.2-inch and 
ten 6-inch guns, is now carried on the list, 
although two older ships, the Prinz Heinrich 
and the Bismarck, with little if any fighting 
value, still remain. Fifteen of the thirty- 
four light cruisers available at the begin- 
ning of the war have been lost, but British 
advices are that most of these have been re- 
placed and the present total is placed at 
thirty by a conservative estimate. Thes2 
vessels range from 4,350 to 5,500 tons with 
speeds of from twenty-six to thirty knots, 
and a battery of 4.l-inch guns. Their arma- 
ment naturally is weak, and is inferior to 
that of the British light cruisers which, 
ship for ship, have little to fear from this 
class. 

From 149 destroyers in the summer of 
1914, the fleet has grown so that notwith- 
standing losses, there are to-day between 160 © 
and 180 boats available. The latest destroy- 
ers are of a much more powerful design than 
the type of 1914, and have a speed of at 
least thirty-five knots. They are also heavier 
armed, carrying three 4.1-inch, 35-pounder 
guns, and four or five torpedo tubes. 

If the German Navy has retained the same 
organization that it had on the outbreak of 
the war, and was divided into five squadrons, 
the High-Sea Fleet is now composed sub- 
stantially as follows: 39 battleships (two in 
reserve), 6 battle cruisers, 27 light cruisers, 
and about 180 torpedo-boat destroyers. 

The critic in the Engineer believes that 
the outline given above is in no way an ex- 
aggerated: statement of the massed strength 
of the German fleet. He says: 


Its main force consists of twenty dreadnought 
battleships, the oldest of which was launched in 
1908. Their displacements range from 18,900 to 
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28,000 tons, and they. carry between them 214 
heavy guns of 11-inch to 15-inch caliber. In the 
matter of armor protection their figure of merit 
is, in general, rather higher than that of con- 
temporary British ‘battleships, though the latter 
have a slight advantage in the speed average. 
The six battle-cruisers, assuming all of them tu 
be afloat, represent a total of fifty-two guns of 11- 
inch and 12-inch caliber. They do not compare 
well in armament with our corresponding. types, 
and their speed appears to be somewhat inferior, 
but they are more heavily armored, and are 
reputed to be extremely steady gun platforms. 
Of the nineteen pre-dreadnought battleships 
named in the tables, the nine which comprise 
the Braunschweig-Deutschland class must still be 
considered useful ships, for a squadron of them 
was present at Jutland, the Pommern, a unit of 
it, being sunk in the night by destroyer attack. 
In armament, protection, and speed they are 
certainly equal to any of our battleships previ- 
ous to the King Edward class. The fighting value 
of the ten older ships which form the Kaiser 
Friedrich-Wittelsbach class is considerably less, 
but in all the essential tactical elements they will 
bear comparison with our Majestics or Oceans. 


He believes that the High-Sea Fleet is 
not a feature that can be safely ignored, for 
it is the last card of Germany, which will 
not be played, in the opinion of many, until 
the failure of the submarine campaign. Fur- 
thermore, a military defeat of magnitude 
might require a naval operation to restore 


the war-weary spirits of the German people. 
He believes that, the German fleet has an 
extremely robust construction, and is capa- 
ble of giving a good account of itself in ac- 
tion. Opposed to the High-Sea Fleet are 
the British ‘squadrons inthe North Sea, 
which are on perpetual duty ‘and cannot be 


maintained at their maximum strength, on | 


account of frequent relief. Consequently, 
the increased sea service must be offset by 
a certain amount of wear and deterioration 
of machinery which is not experienced by 
the German fleet, anchored at harbor, or 
tied up at docks. 

This British critic believes that the Ger- 
man sailors, while highly trained, will not 


maintain their discipline under heavy and 


disastrous fire. He claims that this was 
demonstrated at the Battle of Jutland, where 
under effective fire they lost their nerve, be- 
came flurried and inclined to panic. This 
was further indicated by a sudden falling- 
off in the accuracy of the German fire when- 
ever their line was “straddled” by British 
salvos. Possibly before these lines are read 
a decisive naval battle may have been fought, 
but it is interesting to record a hostile view 
of the strength and efficiency of the German 
fleet. 





A GERMAN VIEW OF THE PROBLEMS 
OF PEACE 


LTHOUGH the waters of strife in the 

World War are still running so high, 
there is visible a distant gleam of hope in 
the fact that already the publicists of even 
the belligerent nations are concerning them- 
selves with the economic problems that face 
their respective publics when peace comes. 
In Germany a noteworthy book upon this 
subject has been recently published, Probd- 
leme der Friedenswirthschaft, by Dr. Wal- 
ther Rathenau, one of the most remarkable 
personalities in Germany, of whom it was 
said before the outbreak of the war that he 
was one of the 300 men who best knew their 
Europe and in whose hands lay the direc- 
tion of the economic destinies of the con- 
tinent. The Bibliotheque Universelle (Lau- 
sanne) quotes the following description of 
him as he appeared to Georges Bourdon in 
1913, when he met him in Berlin: 


Tall and slender, about forty-five years old, 
refined, elegant, and well-groomed, with a broad 


forehead, a short beard, a chipped mustache, his 
eyes piercingly keen and scrutinizing . . . with 
an air of intelligence and decision. 


Even then Walther Rathenau was noted 
for his various activities and interests as a 


financier, an industrial, and as being at once 


a man of affairs and a man of broad culture. 
He was formerly a co-director of one of the 
biggest financial concerns in Germany, the 
Berliner Handelsgesellschaft.. He was also 
director, together with his father of the fa- 
mous A. E. G., an electrical company known 
all over the world. It is said that he be- 
longed to no less than seventy administrative 
councils and belonged to more than 300 so- 
cieties or associations. 

Early in the war he assumed the director- 
ship of one of the most important of the 
departments of organization, that of Raw 
Materials for War Industries, and after ably 
launching this he resigned it in order to 
give his attention to other things. 
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He became a writer and publicist.- He set 
forth all the problems which he had met and 
solved during the preceding two years and a 
half in a work called Deutschland’s Rohstoff- 
versorgung (“Germany’s Provision of Raw Ma- 
terials”), which, according to specialists, is one 
of the most-.valuable sources of information to 
be found upon economic organization in the pres- 
ent war. Dr. Rathenau has not only a practical 
mind of rare power, but a philosophic brain 
which seeks to trace origins, determine laws, and 
derive general ideas from the study of facts. 
This is what he has just accomplished in another 
work, in which, already foreseeing the economic, 
moral, and social political consequences of the 
war, he seeks to prepare his compatriots for the 
tasks of to-morrow, the “Economic Problems of 
Peace.” 

It is a current saying that the present gigantic 
struggle is a struggle between two 


a cruelly hard position. He continues: 


Whatever our optimists may think, Germany 
will not be able soon to resume commercial re- 
lations with her former enemies, and it is within 
herself that, she must find all necessary resources. 


In consequence there will be a triple task 
before her: (1) To rebuild the national 
wealth; (2) to liquidate war debts as rap- 
idly as possible by taxes laid upon men of 
means upon the principle that just as noblesse 
oblige so does richesse oblige; (3) to reor- 
ganize her life upon new economic bases. 
As regards this last point, he says that the 
system inaugurated in a time of distress for 
the purposes of using all the 





principles, that of liberty and de- 
mocracy on the one side, and on 
the other the strengthening of the 
idea of the state and of organiza- 
tion under a single authority. Rath- 
enau adopts this classification, and 
believes that whoever the victor in 
the war. may be, the principle of 
authority and organization will 
dominate the new society. And this 
will be a triumph for Germany. 
Has not this power, in fact, already 
constrained her adversaries to imi- 
tate her methods? She went to war 
to organize the world, and behold, 
before its end the world has or- 
ganized itself in her semblance. 
Even individualist England has 
been obliged to sacrifice her liber- 
ties and deliver herself bound hand 








forces of the country to secure 
the general good must be con- 
tinued in times of peace, words 
which hold a double significance 
for the United States. He 


writes: 


Organization can no longer re- 
main a private affair; it must be 
the res publica, a thing belonging 
to the entire community. . . . 
There will be no question, doubt- 
less, of interference with art, sci- 
ence, philosophic speculation, relig- 
ion; those are things outside all 
economic organization, having their 
own laws and their own peculiar 
aims. But we may imagine a new 
order which shall, little by little, 








and foot to a dictator. Will it be 
possible for her ever to go back- 
ward? 

What use can she make of her 
liberties so dearly conquered, when 
there comes, after the war of arms, 
the most formidable economic war the world has 
ever known? 

It is for this economic war, the inevitable con- 
sequence of the other, that Rathenau wishes to 
prepare his compatriots. As a political realist, 
he would put them face to face with realities. 
He tells them that a fifth of the national fortune 
will have been swallowed up in this war and 
that when peace is signed Germany will find her- 
self just where she was at the beginning of the 
twentieth century . that she will have an 
enormous debt and will find herself confronted 
by two classes: her creditors and her debtors. 


GERMANY’S 


Rathenau’s observations upon these two 
classes are of peculiar interest in America, 
for already there is an ominous muttering 
in this country with regard to the unholy 
wealth of the profiteers and the. undue hard- 
ships of the proletariat. Speaking of the 
creditors and debtors, he says that the first, 
comparatively few in number, will be en- 
riched by war industries, while the latter, 
the vast majority of the nation, will be in 
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absorb the energies of sound and 
vigorous men, whose production, 
FOREMOST moderate in the ideal world, shall 
be largely utilized for material 
EXPERT y : 
purposes. And if, by reason of this, 
we have a few less amateurs study- 
ing the history of art or of philosophy in the 
universities, and if we have fewer landowners 
and esthetics, preoccupied, the one with in- 
creasing their money; the others with increasing 
their collections, the evil will not be insupportable. 


Expressed in brief, Rathenau’s program 
is as follows: Regulation of production, 
regulation of consumption, utilization of all 
the vital strength of the nation to enlarge 
the common wealth. The writer in the 
Bibliotheque Universelle thus comments 
upon it: 


Here is food for reflection for foreign coun- 
tries, especially if one considers that in its ex- 
ternal application it implies the reinforcement of 
that aggressive protectionism which, by its com- 
bative custom-house policy, its abusive combina- 
tions of tariffs, its prizes for products designed 
for foreign commerce, with looked-for internal 
losses, its dumpings and cartels, has disturbed 
the free play of commercial relations among na- 
tions. A Frenchman, M. Henri Hauser, has al- 
ready sounded the alarm: “Vanquished or vic- 
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tor, the harvest will be Germany’s.” More than 
ever do we need to repeat the warning, “Caveat 


yy 


Consules! 


The June number of the same magazine 
contains a brief notice of a still later vol- 
ume from Rathenau’s pen, “The Things of 
To-Morrow,” wherein he does not hesitate 
to express advanced ideas as to the more and 
more pressing necessity for the democratiza- 
tion of society, saying: 
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We see to-day in every nation a powerful plu- 
tocracy which holds the balance of power, dis- 
poses of the law and the constitution to suit itself, 
decides the question of peace or war. But this 
plutocracy is nothing more than an association 
of interests of the basest kind, that of material 
interests, the most contemptible of oligarchies— 
one inspired by no loftier ideal. 


These words are doubly significant as com- 
ing from a man reputed to be very close 
to the Kaiser. 


HOW THE GERMANS TRY TO INFLU- 
ENCE OPINION IN INVADED FRANCE 


WO French writers, signing them- 

selves X and Y, contribute a_ highly 
interesting article to a late number of the 
Revue dé Paris, in which they show how 
the Germans have sought to create by means 
of the journal La Gazette des Ardennes, a 
state of mind favorable to themselves—spe- 
cifically to arouse a desire for peace. The 
paper published in the invaded. region four 
times a week, is the only source of news ac- 
cessible to the inhabitants. 


We have been [the writers say] for some weeks 
in a part of France occupied by the Germans from 
August 28, 1914, to March 18, 1917, and it was 
our good fortune to arrive forty-eight hours after 
their departure. The little town where we are 
lodged has been less devastated than the neigh- 
boring localities, doubtless because, being close 
to the French lines, it could not be destroyed 
without our soldiers being advised sooner than 
necessary of the intended retreat of the invaders. 
When we arrived, the walls were still placarded 
with commands and threats and in our 
hospitals, as in all the quarters used for the sol- 
diers, we still see caricatures, portraits, inscrip- 
tions, mottoes, exalting Germany and _ turning 
the Allies into ridicule. 


On beholding the traces of the occupa- 
tion, of the German discipline, on hearing 
those who were its victims, one gets a re- 
alizing sense of the régime of moral oppres- 
sion which the Germans exercised in that 
unfortunate region for thirty-two months; 
but to acquaint oneself accurately with their 
calculated and persistent efforts to dominate 
opinion one must read the Gazette des Ar- 
dennes. The writers found complete files 
of that paper, published from November 1, 
1915, “thanks to the beneficent and active 
interest of the German authorities.” 

The Gazette, which has, it seems, a wide 
circulation—it claims over 100,000 readers 


to-day—in the invaded regions, was in dan- 
ger of having none at all had it limited itself 
to defending the German policies. In order 
to secure readers it publishes lists of French 
prisoners in Germany, of the French dead, 
obtainable on the tombs at the Dardanelles; 
war bulletins of the contending nations; 
brings an echo of what‘is passing in France 
and the rest of the world. 

Once enticed by the allurement of news, 
the point is not to alienate its readers by 
offensive articles; accordingly, the Gazette 
assumes an air of moderation and impar- 
tiality. While violently attacking French 
public men and French journals, it affects 
to speak of France invariably with respect, 
with regret of the awful misunderstanding 
which divides her from Germany to-day. 
Without denying its very obvious connection 
with Berlin, it wishes to be the friend of 
the invaded populations, to enlighten them 
on their real interests, lead them to desire 
an honorable peace with misunderstood Ger- 
many, which has always wished them naught 
but good. To attain that result it has laid 
out a program which may be summarized 
as follows: 

To show its readers that the real enemy 
of France is England, which exploits and 
exhausts her in a war in which it took the 
initiative and by which it will be the sole 
gainer, if, should the impossible happen, the 
Entente should be victorious. The Gazette 
invents an England which perfidiously led 
France into war. Now, all the world knows 
that if there was one power unprepared for 
war it was England. But such a trifle does 
not disconcert the Gazette. Is it not certain 
that England has always borne France a 
deadly hatred? 


Should its readers say: “What matters 
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it if we serve others’ interests as long as 
we shall recover our lost provinces, if vic- 
torious?” the Gazette replies: 


Even if you regained Alsace-Lorraine through 
victory, it would be at too heavy a cost. But you 
can not be victors. You. count upon our eco- 
nomic exhaustion. Now, Germany abounds in 
alimentary reserves; she -has unlimited resources. 
If you doubt it, look at our illustrations showing 
German tables almost as plentifully laden as in 
peace times, etc., etc. 


But England would not have drawn 
France into this fatal war, and France 
would not persist in it, without the treachery 
and blindness of their public men. Eulogy 
of Germany is the natural counterpart of 
attack upon England and France. The 
Gazette repeats, untiringly, that Germany 
did not wish the war, that she was forced 
into it by the jealousy of the Allies, that 
she only wanted to live laboriously and 
peacefully. But what it specially delights 
in is to collect testimony—and French testi- 
mony, if you please!—regarding the fine 
spirit manifested by Germany in the occu- 
pied countries. 

The German is good and humane; take 
the word of the Gazette; look at its pictures ; 
do you see those soldiers of the Kaiser hold- 
ing French children on their knees? 

As for the sufferings of the interned pris- 
oners in Germany, the paper lends ears only 
to those interested—the prisoners; and those 
quoted speak in terms of praise of the Ger- 
man treatment. But the most favorable ac- 
count is furnished by a Frenchman living 
in Germany. He assails the Paris journal- 
ists, “‘sowers of lies and hatred,” and vio- 
lently attacks the cruel treatment of German 
prisoners in France; a people, like the Ger- 
man, he concludes, which carries the respect 
due a soldier to such a point, which replies 
to the obloquy and threats hurled against 
it for two years with words of wisdom and 
moderation—does not such a people offer an 
example in this tempest of unchained pas- 
sions, of grandeur, of nobility, of strength? 
The doctors add, with grim humor, that 
they should like to make the acquaintance 
of this Frenchman who lives in Germany. 

For two years and a half the Gazette has 
served such literature to readers having no 
other source of information. What did it 
expect to accomplish? Even the blindest of 
journalists could hardly believe in the pos- 
sibility of a peace which would leave the 
invaded region in German hands; it was 
not in order to win over the people’s hearts, 
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then, that this work was undertaken. What 
they evidently wish is to create the impres- 
sion that invaded France desires peace, that 
it repudiates the English alliance, that it 
deems all resistance futile or culpable. 
Early in 1916 Berlin passed word to the 
Gazette, and it began to speak of peace. Up 
to the moment of Germany’s peace proposal 
it does not cease to prophesy or demand 


. peace through the pen of pretended French- 


men. On one occasion a “Frenchman” of 
the occupied region speaks not only of peace 
but of an alliance with Germany. The 
“fact is,” he says, “that all the people of 
the occupied territory deplore a policy which 
results in the opposition of two nations des- 
tined, in complementing each other, to decide 
the fate of the Eastern world.” 

The German peace proposal of Decem- 
ber 12, 1916, and the Chancellor’s speech are 
printed without comment, but the Gazette 
takes notice of the hostile attitude of the 
French, English, and Italian press. All that 
is of poor augury. But all is not lost. 
“The tone of the great Paris press,” it asks, 
“is it really the expression of French senti- 
ment? It seems rather to be dictated by 
England.” Finally, “after three weeks’ si- 
lence,” the Allies refuse the Austro-German 
offer. One need but get the testimony of 
the invaded regions as to the good will of 
the Central Powers, their sincere desire for 
peace, and the culpable obstinacy of the 
Allies: that is the, theme pursued without 
let-up in the Gazette of January and Feb- 
ruary, the last that came under the doctors’ 
notice. 

Without troubling to controvert the 
Gazette, the writers call attention to its 
being the sole source of news of its readers, 
and the circumstance that many of these are 
peasants with scant education, whose only 
defense against that flood of lies and soph- 
isms lay within themselves. It was interest- 
ing to hear what they thought of the paper. 
The first days after the German retreat the 
liberated inhabitants were not chary of giv- 
ing their impressions. To give a typical 
answer to the writers’ queries: “The paper 
was bought on account of the list of prison- 
ers; as for the rest, a paper written by the 
Boches! It was but too evident that its 
object was to disconcert us.” ; 

Speaking of the memorable day, January 
6, 1917, when the Allies’ reply was pub- 
lished, one woman recounted her feelings. 
The Gazette based hopes upon this answer; 
its readers awaited it eagerly, but, beset by 
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lies, they could not make out whether the 
Allies were strong enough to continue _the 
war. The reply banished their doubts, and 
from early morning a murmur of joy ran 
through the little town: “They refuse 


peace; we are the stronger!” What mat- 
tered all their hardships, the dear ones 
wounded, perhaps dead, what mattered any- 
thing, this joy has repaid all—as the poor 
woman exclaimed. 








@© L. A. Hutfman, Miles City, Mont. 











CAPTAIN L’ESTRANGE INSPECTING, ONE AT A TIME, A THOUSAND CAVALRY MOUNTS 


AMERICAN HORSES FOR ARTILLERY 
IN FRANCE 


VER since the outbreak of the war, in 

1914, there has been a steady demand 
for American horses to supply the needs of 
the French artillery. It is said that the first 
contract made for Western horses in Sep- 
tember, 1914, came from France. In all, 
more than one million animals have been 
shipped to the Allies. Perhaps it is not gen- 
erally known to how great an extent the 
light artillery, employed most effectively by 
the French in every important drive that they 
have made, has been drawn by American 
horses. 

From an article by Grace Hegger, in Sun- 
set (San Francisco), we learn that England 
has been the heaviest investor in horses, both 
in number bought and price paid. Most of 
her buying has been generally direct, not 
through contracts. France comes second, 
Italy third. The great horse market of the 
West is at Miles City, Montana. The con- 
tractors at that point assume all responsibi!- 
ity, and although the brand of the French 


Government is on the horse, France does not 
pay for it until it has been shipped to the At- 
lantic seaboard, crossed the ocean, and has 
been five days on French soil. 

A French army captain inspects all the 
horses offered for sale at Miles City. He is 
assisted by a veterinary, and experience has 
given him the ability to make quick decisions. 
Something of the modus operandi is thus de- 
scribed in Sunset: 


Some one calls “2152” and another artillery 
horse is in the ring. A restless animal this. 
From one end of the enclosure to the other it 
drags the active youth who leads it. It is im- 
possible to see its teeth to tell its age (only those 
from five to ten years are eligible); to get its 
height (fifteen hands one inch to sixteen hands 
one inch for light artillery, fifteen hands 
two inches to seventeen hands for heavy artil- 
lery) ; to make sure if that is a side bone or not, 
right there above the left hind hoof. If so, it 
will not do; it will be lame in no time. 

The horse won’t stand still. 

“Bite his ear, Nat!” yells a bystander. 

Nat, the acrobat at the end of the halter, taste- 
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fully garbed in an orange-banded black sweater 
and tan buttoned boots, slowly shortens the halter, 
all the time whistling confidingly to the animal, 
and then a sudden leap at its head and his teeth 
fasten over a hairy white ear. The surprised 
horse snorts and rears, but Nat hangs on, swing- 
ing like a pendulum until his weight gradually 
causes the great head to lower. In those few 
moments of quiet, the Doctor is able to see the 
number of teeth, and the Captain, who has been 
quietly standing by, with crook stick hooked over 
his arm as nonchalantly as though about to stroll 
down the Rue Scribe to the Jockey Club, steps 
quickly forward, and with a deft movement 
transforms the stick into a measuring standard— 
like the magic sword cane—and the horse’s height 
is taken. 

Captain and Doctor confer for a few seconds; 
the horse is accepted; its full description is called 
out and transferred to a book. 


“Brand him!” sings out Nat, the ear-biter. 
The gate of one pen swings open and the animal 
goes to the branding. 

For this, the horse is driven into a stall which 


‘encloses it exactly on all sides. There it must 


stand while upon the right fore hoof is burnt 
“A” for light artillery, and the individual sales 
number (in this instance, 2152), and upon its 
right hip is sizzled the French army brand of 
this particular contract. Thus if mistakes are 


made the brands form an ineradicable tracer. 


For years the Miles City horse-market has 
been a monthly institution. No other part 
of the United States has so many local horse- 
breeders as the Montana range country. In 
a single sale it is not an unusual occurrence 
to have $225,000 worth of horses pass 
through the selling-pen. 





SAVING MUTILATED TREES IN FRANCE 


HE trees destroyed by the retreating 

German army in France were not all 
ruined in the same way, says a writer in 
L’Illustration (Paris). When the time was 
too short to permit use of the axe, dynamite 
cartridges were used. When the men had 
no cartridges, they cut deep into the trunks 
with hatches and pruning-bills; or stripped 
the bark off, girdling the tree to the height 
required to give it a speedy death. But the 
ingenuity of the nurserymen of France gives 
reason to hope that within ten years the mu- 
tilated trees will again bear fruit. —The work 
of reparation was taken up in time and~na- 
ture was given a chance to act. When the 
bark of the oldest trees was too deeply 
grooved to admit the passage of young sap, 
the old trees were eliminated, and trunks 
not exceeding 25 centimeters in diameter 
were left to send up shoots. Four or five 
of the most vigorous of the shoots will be 
used for grafting-slips next year. 


I 
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FIGURES 2 AND 3 





Some of the trunks saved had been grafted 
even with the ground when planted, so the 
new growths, springing from the trunks at 
a height of 80 centimeters, will bear, above 
the graft, exactly the same kind of fruit that 
the tree bore at first. Other trees not the 
issue of grafts, but seedlings, whose bark has 
not been roughened by age, are expected to 
recuperate very rapidly. 

When the mutilated tree did not measure 
more than 20 centimeters in diameter the 
“crowning” method has been used. This 
means that the trunk has been sawed in a 
slightly oblique direction to facilitate the 
course of the rain (figure 1), and then from 
three to six grafting-slips have been inserted 
all around the trunk, between the bark and 
the wood. For use by the “crowning” 
method, the grafting slips are prepared as 
shown in figures 2 and 3, and set in 8 or 10 
centimeters apart, the space varying accord- 
ing to the diameter of the trunk (figure +). 








FIGURE 4 


FIGURE 5 































FIGURE 7 


FIGURE. 6 


When set in place, the graft slips are liga- 
tured, and the whole—wound, bark and 
ligature—carefully covered with grafting 
wax. The slips (which must be in a state 
of complete rest) will be found in France 
growing in a crown around the top of the 
mutilated trunk. 

If there are no slips with “sleeping eyes” 
(to use a technical term), or if an eye has 
appeared, then the slip must be cut back 
down to the graft joint. As a result, a so- 
called. ‘“‘stipulaceous” eye will spring from 
the furrow, between the joint and the young 
sprout, to furnish one more branch. To pre- 
vent waste of sap, the upper part of the slip 
is covered with wax. 

Trees hurriedly hacked with the hatchet 
have been treated by running cement into 
their wounds. The operation has been suc- 
cessful, even when the wound reached the 
heart of the tree. Plaster makes even a bet- 
ter filling than cement. 

When two or three cuts join, leaving only 
a little wood to the tree, it is advisable 
to saw the trunk completely through, 
obliquely, and then to treat it as shown in 
figure 5. 

If the pruning-bill, or the hatchet, has 
done no worse than to break the bark and 
penetrate a little of the wood, or if the bark, 


FIGURE 8 
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FIGURE 9 


though loosened, has not been stripped com- 
pletely off, it must be bound to the trunk 
with wire and covered with wax. So treated, 
the wounds of a tree will heal of them- 
selves. : 

Many of the trees mutilated by the re- 
treating Germans were girdled to a height 
varying between 10 and 20 centimeters. In 
such cases the grafters have had a chance to 
accomplish the integral. reparation of the 
tree. To give free course to the circulation 
of the sap, the trunks have been bridged ver- 
tically with grafting slips cut in flat bevels, 
the ends of the slips being notched to fit 
from top to bottom into incisions made in 
the bark of the tree for receiving them (fig- 
ures 8 and 9). 

Figure 6 shows how the Germans girdled 
the trees. 

The treatment used for high trunks, for 
half-trunks, for trunks standing in fields, or 
in exposed places, is used for trees grown 
on or against an espalier wall or near houses. 
Such work is less difficult when the trunk of 
a tree is not large, and when most of the 
grafting is done close to the ground. 

A great many of the trees doomed to die 
have been’ saved, but there was no time lost. 
The repairing work had to be done by the 
end of May. 
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FRENCH APPLE ORCHARDS AS THE GERMANS LEFT THEM 
(Non-fruit bearing trees in the neighborhood were left untouched) 
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A DRAMATIC CRITIC OF THE OLD 
SCHOOL 


ILLIAM WINTER, whose death, at 

the age of eighty-one, was announced 
last month, had been writing on theatrical 
subjects since 1854 and for an unbroken pe- 
riod of forty-four years had served as dra- 
matic critic and editor on the staff of the 
New York Tribune. He was one of the 
brilliant group of writers who came to the 
Tribune in Horace Greeley’s time. 

Mr. Winter’s equipment for his chosen 
task has probably never been equaled in 
American literary history. Of this the Na- 
tion (New York) says: 


He had a marked personality, which im- 
pinged upon many men of his time, and upon 
several fields of literary production. He was 
steeped in English literature and was himself 
master of a trenchant style which sometimes be- 
came mordant. His judgments of actors and 
plays and books and writers could not always be 
followed implicitly, but at any rate one always 
knew that they proceeded from ample knowledge. 
Mr. Winter was no improvisator in his art. Long 
and deep study, and the widest acquaintance with 
the history of the drama, gave him a background 
for all his opinions. There was nothing of up- 
start impudence about him. It was perceived that 
here was a man with something like fixed stand- 
ards, deliberately arrived at after long study and 
thought and experience, and that he was apply- 
ing them, like measuring rods, to the theatrical 
productions of the day. If this often made him 
seem a severe critic, the fault lay less in him 
than in the thing criticized! Of this intellectual 
integrity there was never any question; and even 
in the closing months of failing health he applied 
himself to his work with much of his old iron 
industry. In his generation he was an outstand- 
ing personage; and young writers, dramatic and 
other, would do well to make note of the quali- 
ties which caused him to be respected and that 
made him a real power. 


It was as a student of the literary values 
of plays that Mr. Winter excelled, even more 
than in estimating the performances of in- 
dividual actors. He was one of the ablest of 
Shakespearean commentators. As the Na- 
tion remarks: 


His familiarity with the mere lIctter of the text 
was extraordinary, and he excelled most commen- 
tators, not only in his comprehensive grasp of the 
salient elements in the greatest characters of the 
master, but in the clarity and absorbing inter- 
est of his exposition. 


It is well understood that Mr. Winter 
had little use for most modern plays or for 
the purely commercial theater of our time. 

















THE LATE WILLIAM WINTER 


Since his death the Outlook (New York) 
has directed attention to his own explanation 
of his attitude, contained in his ‘Vagrant 
Memories”’: 


I have no sympathy with any form of bigotry, 
and especially I repudiate the bigotry that would 
unduly extol the past in order, by invidious com- 
parison, to depreciate and disparage the present. 
Nevertheless, when I contemplate the condition 
of the contemporary stage—a condition which I 
know to be in some respects degraded and de- 
plorable, but which I believe to be temporary— 
I am impelled to cling, with a tenacity which I 
cannot deem unreasonable, to my stanch prefer- 
ence for that older and better school of acting 
in which impersonation and elocution were equally 
cultivated and exemplified, and for that affection- 
ate, romantic popular feeling relative to the stage 
which once was widely diffused, but which is dor- 
mant now. 


Mr. Winter’s criticism of the American 
stage was of far more than transient impor- 
tance. Much of it will live after him. In 
the long run commercialism will not si- 
lence it. 
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THE ECONOMIC MOVEMENT IN JAPAN 


N a recent number of the Revue des 

Sciences Politiques (Paris), Maurice De- 
warin calls attention to the grave import of 
the economic situation in Japan. The chang- 
ing conditions of manufacture, commerce, 
and finance being probably of greater impor- 
tance and interest in our own country than 
even in Europe, we are glad to lay before our 
readers a portion of his article. He writes: 


When the European war finally comes to an 
end the belligerents of the two groups will issue 
exhausted from the struggle, and it will be nec- 
essary for them to repair the ravages of that 
devastating scourge before they can contemplate 
the resumption of economic relations. Among the 
Allies it is our friends of the Far East alone who 
will come out of the conflict both richer and 
stronger—and this merely through the force of 
circumstances and although they have loyally 
fulfilled their duty to the Allies. 

Their triple réle of munitioners for the armies 
of the coalition, of purveyors to their own mar- 
kets, and of exporters to the countries habitually 
tributary to Europe, will have enabled them to 
accumulate enormous profits. Moreover, since 
they have suffered but insignificant military losses 
they will have the further advantage of an abun- 
dant supply of labor at low wages. 

A portion of those gains are already being put 
to use. The stock of gold in Japan, guarantee 
of the fiduciary circulation of the country, has 
doubled in two years. The national treasury 
holds foreign securities and government bonds; 
the national debt has been lightened by amortiza- 
tions and redemptions. 

What is to be done with the surplus of capital 
thus amassed by individuals as well as by the 
public treasury? The Nippon Government, hav- 
ing general public welfare in view, has planned 


the execution of a long program of public works 
in the after-war period, or even earlier, of which 
the reconstruction of the railway system will form 
but a small part. 

The capitalists for their part have two objects 
in view—the lessening as much as possible of 
the economic tribute hitherto paid to foreign na- 
tions, and the development of both commercial 
and financial activities in foreign parts. To 
this end they are seeking to make available the 
natural riches as yet unexploited, not only of the 
Nippon Archipelago, but ‘also of the annexed 
territories of the Empire proper. In fact, Corea, 
Manchuria, Karafuto (the southern portion of 
Sakhalia), the whole of this vast region washed 
by the waves of the Pacific, constitutes a realm 
comparable to our own Northern Africa, and the 
island of Formosa is in some sort a Japanese 
Corsica, at once richer and wilder than the Eu- 
ropean island. 


Mr. Dewarin cautions his readers par- 
ticularly against mistaking the attitude of 
Japan, observing that she is determined to 
be mistress of her own affairs, and stating 
that a year ago the Japan Times noted the 
growing tendency among her merchants and 
manufacturers to avoid transacting business 
through the intermediary European houses, 
and to deal directly with the buyers and 
sellers of other countries. He continues: 


Moreover, they seek to extend their foreign 
trade as much as possible. A great London daily 
has acknowledged, not without bitterness, that 
England would have to struggle in India, after 
the war, against the lively competition of her 
Far-East ally. We are .of the belief that this 
situation will not be limited to this English col- 
ony, nor be peculiar to Great Britain. 





SHALL WE CONTINUE THE STUDY OF 
THE CLASSICS P 


N the opinion of many educators and 

statesmen it is desirable that the study of 
the classics should be continued in American 
schools and colleges together with practical 
education. There has seemed to come an 
awakening of the higher principles of per- 
sonality through the study of the classics that 
could not be obtained by materialistic or sci- 
entific education. According to our best au- 
thorities, the old Greek principle of ‘nothing 
too much” must prevail, or our rush for 
efficiency will lead away to the dust heap of 
the nations that have fallen away from the 
inviolable ideals of human conduct. 

At a recent conference on classical studies 


in liberal education held at Princeton Uni- 
versity, four American statesmen presented 
opinions in favor of classical studies. They 
were: 


Ex-PresipeENT Tarr—I believe that the success 
of the continental systems of education and of 
that in Great Britain establishes the fact that the 
classical studies are important as an essential 
element in the best liberal education. In addition 
to the mental discipline which study of them af- 
fords, they are most helpful in the matter of cor- 
rect English style, in laying sound foundations 
for grammatical construction and in furnishing 
a basis for the study of all modern languages. 

Ex-PrESIDENT ROOsEVELT—A cultural education 
must include the classics. Every liberally edu- 
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cated man should be familiar with Greek or 
Latin, and, if possible, with both, as well as at 
least one of the great modern culture languages 
and a wide sweep of general history and pre- 
history. 

RosertT Lanstnc—I am _ convinced that the 
study of the classics furnishes a man with mental 
processes which he cannot otherwise acquire, that 
it elevates him above the materialistic and gives 
him a loftier conception of the realities. 

E.rnxu Root—I am a firm believer in the value 
of studying Greek and Latin. Although in after 
life one may forget much that he has learned, he 
can never lose the influence on his character. 


The Classical Weekly (New York) of 
May 21 quoted remarks in favor of classical 
education made by Dr. Albert Shaw before 
a meeting of the New York Latin Club on 
November 11 last. Dr. Shaw appealed to 
the classicists to vision their higher duty 
“towards the general and permanent stand- 
ards of American scholarship and culture,” 
the inculcation of classical ideals: 


You understand the intrinsic nature of those 
ideals: the liberty of mind and spirit, the largest 
range of personal freedom for every man that 
could be made compatible with a like freedom of 
his fellows, the dignity of the human soul, the 
equality before the law of the highest noble and 
the humblest peasant, immunity from both eco- 
nomic and political oppression in every form, 
the dominance of intellectual and spiritual forces, 
and, above all, the power of knowledge and the 
right of every child to the heritage of the ages. 

It would be tempting, if there were time, to 
identify the pursuit of these ideals with the fruits 
that they brought forth—their outward manifesta- 
tions in distinctive objective forms. They give us 
codes of law, coming down from classical pe- 
riods, enriched and revised as human society 
becomes ever more subject to right rules of living. 
They give us order and symmetry in a hundred 
ways as respects the general scheme of things. 
They give dignity to life, permanence to domestic 
institutions, form and _ stability to architecture. 
They express themselves in appropriate lan- 
guage, and with such breadth and depth of 
meaning that utterances thus made have perma- 
nence. And, behold! their literature has a qual- 
ity that we call “classical.” Their developed 
sense of symmetry and beauty creates forms that 
we call “artistic,” and that so accord with the 
general ideas I have described as to have abiding 
recognition. And, also, we call them “classical.” 

But what has been the greatest mission in the 
world of the truly classical spirit? It has been 
the emancipation of the human mind and the 
uplifting of individual men and women to some 
kind of conformity with high standards. In the 
nature of the case, the ideal had to seek universal 
application. It had to find for men religious 
freedom. It had to work for their political 
emancipation. And not less did it have to seek 
their economic enfranchisement so that the spirit 
might not be crushed by toil and disease and 
poverty. 


Nothing could be more certain than that stu- 
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dents of politics and society will never forget 
Plato, or abandon the study of antique life. And 
so in manifold ways science comes to the aid of 
classical study. All progress in knowledge and 
truth, whether scientific or typically cultural, rests 
purely upon the energy of the mind and the aspi- 
ration of the spirit. We must lay aside, if we 
can, the contentious attitude and seek to be min- 
isters ‘to real progress. The classical languages 
are an essential part of the history of thought 
and of civilization. It does not follow that they 
must be studied at exact ages, or by certain pro- 
portions of the very young. The study of mathe- 
matics as pursued is even more hopelessly out of 
keeping with educational psychology. There is 
such a thing as destroying the possibility of clas- 
sical training in a given group of boys by the 


. wrong way of enforcing that questionable tradi- 


tion, the teaching of Czesar’s Commentaries on the 
Gallic Wars. We force Xenophon’s military 
stuff upon boys, when Xenophon’s delightful ac- 
count of the boyhood of Cyrus might make any 
American boy willing to study Greek. 

If I were teaching my thirteen-year-old boy 
Greek to-day, I would bring into the house our 
eloquently written New York daily Greek news- 
paper, and import current materials from Athens. 
I would set passages from the speeches of Veni- 
zelos alongside of passages from Demosthenes, 
in order to let the boy feel his way into the con- 
ception of the permanence of the Greek tongue. 
And then I would try to make him feel the mar- 
velous persistence of those European standards of 
beauty and truth and philosophy that have come 
to us across the centuries, out of the best days of 
Greece. The truth is that our literature, 
as well as our language, our way of thinking, 
our general aims and ideals, have all of them 
the classical impress. We are lifting a nation up 
to more equal standards of human life and wel- 
fare; and we shall have a better chance for clas- 
sical study, and for thorough scholarship in all 
fields, in the days that are before us than at any 
time in the days that are past and gone 


In the Atlantic Monthly for June and 
July Professor Paul Shorey makes a vigorous 
rejoinder to those modern opponents of clas- 
sical studies whose propaganda he terms 
“The Assault on Humanism.” 

To the argument that modern literature is 
not inferior to the classics he replies: 


That 1s a consolation for those who cannot 
have both. But our contention is precisely that 
the boy who goes to college, or even through 
the high school, will understand modern litera- 
ture better for knowing even a little Latin. There 
is no real incompatibility between knd&wing Latin 
and acquaintance with modern literature. The 
professors of classics would cheerfully stand a 
competitive examination on modern literature 
with the professional modernists at any time. 

You must not argue that Latin is useless, with- 
out discriminating the various meanings of util- 
itv, the higher and lower utility, the immediate 
and remote utility, direct and indirect—and un- 
less you are prepared also to abolish for high- 
school and college students all studies that are 
useless in the precise sense in which the term 
applies to Latin. 
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NATION-WIDE VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


HE passage by Congress last February 

of the Smith-Hughes Act, providing 
federal aid for vocational education, may be 
looked upon as a pedagogical milestone quite 
comparable with the passage in 1862 of the 
Morrill Act, which established the land-grant 
colleges for higher education in agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. To quote a useful 
analysis of this new measure, published edi- 
torially in. the Experiment Station Record 


(Washington, D. C.): 


As a pioneer measure, the new legislation in- 
evitably recalls the original Morrill Act.  Pri- 
marily both laws were apparently intended to 
provide training in agriculture and the indus- 
tries, the one in collegiate, the other in sub- 
collegiate, institutions. ‘They were thus both de- 
signed to develop a type of education of the ut- 
most importance to our country, but previously 
never directly supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment and to only a limited degree by the States 
and local communities. Likewise both acts in- 
volved the introduction of a new system of edu- 
cation into the existing system. 


The new act may also be compared with 
the Agricultural Extension Act of 1914, 
which provided a large federal appropriation 
for “the giving of instruction and practical 
demonstrations in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics to persons not attending or resident 
in State colleges.” 


The principle of extending financial aid to 
education through the States rather than by di- 
rect appropriations to institutions is again ad- 
hered to, as is also that of requiring expenditures 
by the States or local communities on a dollar- 
for-dollar basis. ‘The States may, however, if 
they desire, accept the benefits of the act only for 
agriculture or for the trades and industries, there- 
by receiving funds and assuming obligations ac- 
cordingly. It would thus be unnecessary for 
States desiring federal appropriations only for 
vocational training in the trades and industries 
to maintain a system of vocational training in 
agriculture, or vice versa. 


For years the movement in behalf of pro- 
viding public instruction for handworkers in 
as liberal and systematic a manner as it is 
already provided for head-workers has been 
gathering strength in this country. It has 
had the backing of the National Society for 


the Promotion of Industrial Education, the ° 


National Education Association, the National 
Grange, the American Federation of Labor, 
the American Home Economics Association, 
the International Congress of Farm Women, 


and other influential bodies. In response to 
this demand many systems of vocational edu- 
cation of a State or local character have been 
established. These will all now be linked up 
in a national system, which will, however, 
be elastic enough to satisfy sectional needs 
and ideas. 


Under the new measure, federal appropria- 
tions ultimately aggregating over $7,000,000 per 
annum have been made available for codpera- 
tion with the States in the promotion of voca- 
tional education in agriculture, the trades and in- 
dustries, and home economics, including the prep- 
aration of teachers. The principle of federal 
aid through the States to education in institu- 
tions of subcollegiate grade has been established, 
and an additional set of administrative machin- 
ery has been devised to operate the new system 
of education which is provided. 

The most radical innovation in the act deals 
with the method of its administration. Previous 
legislation along these lines has regarded the 
college of agriculture and mechanic arts as the 
state unit, whether for college instruction under 
the Morrill Acts and acts supplementary there- 
to, the preparation of teachers under the Nelson 
Amendment, the conducting of research in agri- 
culture under the Hatch and Adams Acts, or the 
carrying on in codperation with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture of extension work in 
agriculture and home economics under the Ex- 
tension Act. The administration of those meas- 
ures dealing with college instruction has cen- 
tered in the Department of the Interior, and of 
those dealing with research and extension work 
in agriculture in the Department of Agriculture. 
The vocational education act in both respects es- 
tablishes a new administrative system. 

As its head there is provided a Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. This board is to con- 
sist of seven members, including the Secretaries 
of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, and the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education,. ex-officio, with 
three members to be appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate, ultimately for terms 
of three years each. One of the appointed mem- 
bers is to be a representative of the manufactur- 
ing and commercial interests, one of the agricul- 
tural interests, and the third of those of labor. 
The board is to select its own chairman each year. 
An appropriation of $200,000 per annum, avail- 
able from the date of passage of the act, is made 
to the board for its expenses. 

To codperate with the Federal Board in carry- 
ing out the act, each State when accepting its 
provisions is to designate a state board of at 
least three members. ‘The state board of edu- 
cation or some board having charge of the ad- 
ministration of public education or of any kind 
of vocational education may be designated as the 
state board, or an entirely new board may be 
created. The state board is to prepare plans for 
the approval of the Federal Board, showing the 
details of the work for which it is expected to 
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use the appropriations. In all cases the work 
must be conducted under public supervision and 
control. 

The federal appropriations for teacher train- 
ing must be divided among agricultural, trade 
and industrial, and home economics subjects, no 
one of these subjects being granted more than 60 
nor less than 20 per cent. of the State’s allot- 
ment for that year. After June 30, 1920, federal 
appropriations for salaries in either agriculture 
or in the industrial subjects can not be utilized 
unless the State is providing for teacher training 
in these lines. 

The main initial appropriation for salaries in 
agricultural subjects is $500,000. This is in- 
creased by $250,000 per annum during the next 
six years and then by $500,000 per annum during 
the next two years, making an appropriation of 
$3,000,000 for the fiscal year 1926 and annually 
thereafter. Corresponding appropriations are 
made for the payment of salaries in the industrial 
subjects, but it is provided that no more than 20 
per cent. of these appropriations may be used 
for the instruction in home economics. The main 
appropriation for preparing teachers and super- 
visors is likewise $500,000 for the first year, but 
increases to $700,000 and $900,000 respectively 
for the next two years and then becomes $1,000,- 
000 per annum thereafter. 

The basis of allotment to the States also varies 
with the different groups. For salaries of the 
school instruction staff, the basis for each State 


is, for agriculture, the proportion which its rural 
population bears to the entire rural population 
of the country; for the industrial subjects, the 
corresponding proportions of the urban popula- 
tions; and for the appropriation for preparing 
teachers and supervisors, the relative proportions 
of the total populations of the State and the 
nation. 

Provision is also made, however, whereby each 
State, regardless of its population, may receive 
at least $5000 per annum from each fund, and 
ultimately at least $10,000. In order to provide 
this minimum allotment, small supplementary ap- 
propriations are granted, totaling for the entire 
country, when the system is in full operation, 
$27,000 per annum for salaries of the agricultural 
instruction staff, $50,000 for salaries of the in- 
dustrial group, and $90,000 for teacher prepara- 
tion. Assuming that these sums are utilized in 
full and that the States accept the act in its en- 
tirety, the ultimate permanent appropriations un- 
der the act, including the maintenance fund for 
the Federal Board, may aggregate $7,367,000 per 
annum. 


The legislatures of several States have al- 
ready accepted the act, and others have it un- 
der consideration. Educators are now await- 
ing with intense interest the outcome of what 
will be an experimental undertaking. 


COMMERCIAL AERONAUTICS AFTER 
THE WAR 


HE design, construction and operation 

of military aeroplanes do not, even now, 
monopolize the attention of aeronautical de- 
signers and engineers. Considerable thought 
is already devoted to the commercial devel- 
opments that must follow the close of hos- 
tilities. This tendency, latterly, has been 
reflected in the technical press of Europe, 
and recently a lecture by Mr. Holt Thomas 
before the Royal Aeronautical Society of 
Great Britain, abstracted in Engineering 
(London), dealt with this theme. 

It is said to be well known throughout 
Europe that Germany, in addition to keeping 
up its military strength of aeroplanes, is con- 
templating extensive aerial service between 
that empire and Austria, Bulgaria, and Tur- 
key, as well as more extended air routes 
throughout the world, as a means of build- 
ing up the German Empire anew. Naturally 
the European War has brought numerous 
and striking developments in the design and 
wholesale construction of aeroplanes and 
their motors, while a vast number of skilled 
pilots and mechanicians have been trained. 
As a result, in Great Britain, and France 


also, commercial possibilities now are being 
considered far more seriously, though it is 
realized frankly that commercial conditions 
will prove vastly different both as regards 
machines and their operation, and that for 
the near future the problems arising are like- 
ly to prove special rather than general. 

There have been developed for the battle- 
field, and for defense and observation, vari- 
ous types of aeroplane with different weight- 
carrying capacities and speeds, which seem to 
suggest a corresponding range in commercial 
service such as mail, parcel, and passenger 
transportation. 

From the extensive experiences and_ rec- 
ords of aeroplanes in the different military 
services the running costs in air for aero- 
planes of three leading types computed on 
the basis of machines averaging 100 miles 
per hour, may be stated as follows: 

A. Carrying a useful load, 1800 Ibs., including 
petrol and fuel, 614d. (13 cents) per mile. 


B. Carrying 1000 Ibs., 5d. (10 cents) per mile. 
C. Carrying 450 Ibs., 214d. (5 cents) per mile. 


On* this basis there have been computed 
the costs of regular aeroplane service be- 
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PROPOSED ROUTES FOR COMMERCIAL AEROPLANES AS OUTLINED BY MR. HOLT THOMAS 


(Time reckoned from London) 


tween London and Paris at an average speed 
of eighty miles per hour, which for a useful 
load of 2500 Ibs., exclusive of gasoline, oil, 
and pilot for the 300 miles of the journey, is 
stated at 4s. Sd. ($1.16) per mile. The 
original cost of an aeroplane designed for 
this service was given at about $12,500, 
while the annual expense of maintaining sim- 
ple landing and searchlight stations, which 
were proposed for every ten miles, was put 
at $1250 each. The trip would take only 
about three hours, instead of seven as at pres- 
ent by train and steamer. 

The machines proposed for this service 
would carry twelve passengers, and a charge 
of £5 ($25) a passenger. would be made. 
With four such machines operating to full 
capacity, there would be an annual profit of 
$215,000 per year. With but nine passen- 
gers each way there would be no profit to 
the operation, and, of course, with fewer 
still, a substantial loss. Provision was to be 
made for transporting special mails which 
were to be charged at a rate of “4d. (one 
cent) per ounce, and with a full load 
amounting to 2000 pounds, there would be 
an annual profit of $300,000. An aerial 
service to Marseilles of eight hours, instead 
of twenty-three, could be maintained with a 
charge per passenger of £10 ($50), and 
for mails 1d. per ounce, while for a 
twenty-hour trip to Constantinople or Mos- 
cow, £25 ($125) for each passenger and 
24d. (5 cents) per ounce for mail matter. 


Although the initial capital costs of com- 
mercial aeroplane communication might ap- 
pear large, yet they are really small when 
compared with other means of communica- 
tion. Thus for aeroplane service over a 
hundred-mile route, the initial capital cost 
would not exceed $300,000, whereas the 
average capitalization for a single-track rail- 
way over the same distance would amount 
to practically $5,000,000, though of course 
the railway would carry vastly more traf- 
fic. both passenger and freight, than the 
aeroplane equipment. 

It must be realized that aeroplanes never 
will compete with railways or road trans- 
port for heavy or bulky traffic, yet for pas- 
senger traffic and the transportation of mail 
or light packages, particularly where it is 
desired to save as much time as _ possible, 
there certainly is a field for commercial aero- 
nautics. The modern aeroplane can now fly 
in almost any weather, and there are really 
few accidents that can be charged to in- 
herent defects in the machines or to their 
operation under ordinary conditions of care 
and skill. Their speed, of course, is nearly 
twice as great as that of express trains, and 
there is no reason why comfortable and com- 
modious cabins cannot be installed. With 
the technical and natural problems solved, 
there loom only the particular commercial 
questions, economy of operation, and main- 
tenance, which must be met in this connec- 
tion. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 
WORKS RELATING TO THE WAR 


War Addresses. By Henry Cabot 
Houghton, Mifflin. 303 pp. $2.50. 


This volume includes Senator Lodge’s speeches 
on national defense and the Administration’s war 
policy and on American relations with Germany 
leading up to the declaration of war in April 
last. In this one volume, we have in chronolog- 
ical order the most important deliverances of one 
of the leaders of the Senate who has from the 
beginning been the chief exponent of the minority 
party in Congress in its support of President 
Wilson on the issues of the war. 


Lodge. 


Our Part in the Great War. 
Stokes. 338 pp. $1.35. 


Mr. Gleason is one of the Americans who from 
the beginning has been most closely in touch with 
the operations of the Allies on the Western front. 
His experience in the ambulance service and his 
opportunities to visit the scenes of fighting qualify 
him to write with authority on war conditions 
and to make serviceable suggestions as to what 
America may do to codperate most effectively 
with her Allies. His book is mainly devoted to 
telling what has already been done by the 30,000 
Americans who have served France as soldiers, 
ambulance drivers, aviators, doctors, nurses, and 
stretcher-bearers. It is said that Mr. Gleason is 
the only person outside of the French and British 
governments who has seen the originals of the 
diaries of captured German soldiers. In his book 
he gives several extracts from these. 


By Arthur 


Gleason. 


Food Preparedness for the United States. 
By Charles O’Brien. Little, Brown & Co. 118 
pp. 60 cents. 

Mr. O’Brien was aroused to the necessity of a 
food campaign. in this country even before we 
entered the war. He was in Germany when the 
submarine warfare against shipping was inaugu- 
rated and he had studied the experiences of that 
country, where food control had been most highly 
developed. He does not pretend to say whether 
Germany will or will not hold out, but he be- 
lieves that the only safe assumption for us now, 
as her enemy, is that she has sufficient men, mu- 


nitions, and food to hold out and that the only- 


thing for us to do is to try to overcome her by 
superior forces and superior brains. Mr. O’Brien 
proposes to take a leaf out of Germany’s experi- 
ence in rationing on a basis outlined by scientific 
nutrition experts who have estimated the minimum 
of food required to sustain the body in health, 
strength, and endurance. Therefore, in his little 
book he suggests ways in which the individual 
citizen may help in a national campaign of food 
preparedness. 


By Major F. E. 
311 pp. $4. 


The Marne Campaign. 
Whitton. Houghton, Mifflin. 


We are now getting professional military stud- 
ies of the battles and campaigns of the war. In 
a series, “Campaigns and Their Lessons,” Major 
F. E. Whitton describes the Marne Campaign. 
Such an analysis made at this time cannot, of 
course, be definitive as all the facts have not been, 
and cannot be disclosed until after peace is con- 
cluded, but such studies, as far as they deal with 
present conditions, must be useful to the soldier 
at the front, and at the same time they serve to 
give the general reader a more vivid picture of 
what has been going on in the theater of war 
than he can possibly get from detached narratives, 
such as appear in the newspapers and magazines 
from time to time. 


The Battle of the Somme. 
chan. Doran. 264 pp. $1.50. 


John Buchan is a novelist who has some of 
the rare qualities of the accomplished military 
historian. He has studied the successive phases 
of the battle of the Somme, which must rank even 
higher than Verdun among the battles of this 
war, with painstaking care. More than thirty 
maps are inserted in the text and these enable 
the reader to follow in detail movements that 
would otherwise baffle understanding. Much ofh- 
cial, documentary material is contained in ap- 
pendixes and the vivid narrative is reinforced 
by numerous photographic illustrations. 


By John Bu- 


The Expansion of Europe. By Ramsay 
Muir. Houghton, Mifflin. 235 pp. $2. 


This is a rapid survey, from the standpoint of 
British Imperialism, of the rise, growth and rival- 
ries of the various “world empires” that have had 
their origin in European states. 


* 


England and the War. By Andre Chevril- 
lon. Doubleday, Page. 250 pp. $1.60. 


This is a French writer’s frank comment on the 
earliest phase of England’s war effort. Some of 
this comment has been made obsolete by later 
developments. This is true especially of the first 
English successes against the submarines. But, as 
a study of the English mind in contrast with the 
German, the book is interesting and it may also 
prove useful as a piece of friendly criticism. 
Rudyard Kipling declares that this analysis of 
the national mind—especially the chapter on the 
“Appeal to Conscience”—is nearer the root of the 
matter than anything that has yet been written by 
an Englishman. 


Told in the Huts. Y. M. C. A. Gift Book. 
Introduction by Arthur K. Yapp. Stokes. 236 pp. 
$1.50. 


This volume, contributed by soldiers and war 
workers and published for the benefit of the 
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Y. M. C. A. Active Service Commission, is rich 
in entertaining sketches and stories. Many deco- 
rative drawings and several full-page illustra- 
tions in color embellish the book. 


Papers from Picardy. By Two Chaplains, 
the Rev. T. W. Pym, C. F., and the Rev. Geoffrey 
Gordon, C. F. Houghton, Mifflin. 227 pp. $1.50. 

Two chaplains of the British army have writ- 
ten the papers that make up this little volume 
with a view to analyzing, in the light of actual 
experience, the question, ‘““What effect has the war 
had upon the religious sense of the men in 
trenches?” One of these writers is unquestionably 
somewhat more optimistic than the other, but both 
are undeniably sincere and both have based their 
conclusions on facts that have come within their 
personal knowledge. 


Brothers in Arms. By E. Alexander Powell. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 62 pp. 50 cents. 

This appreciation by Mr. Powell might suitably 
serve as a memorial of the visit of Marshal Joffre 
and the other French commissioners to this coun- 
try. Moreover, it is worth reading on its own ac- 
count as an American correspondent’s record of 
what he has seen and heard on the battlefields 
of France. 


Letters Concerning the War. Between an 
American and a Relative in Germany, March- 
June, 1915. Privately printed. 

Letters exchanged during the year 1915 by a 
prominent American of German birth and a rela- 
tive in the old country. In this correspondence, 
the American, who is designated “Y,” shows pro- 
nounced sympathy for the Allies and at the same 
time bitterly attacks the policy of the Imperial 
German Government. It is understood that Mr. 
Y. is a prominent financier of New York City. 


War. By Pierre Loti. Lippincott. 320 pp. $1.25. 
An expression of unaffected sympathy with the 
victims of the war in Belgium and France. The 
translation from the French is by Marjorie Laurie. 


The World at War. By Georg Brandes. 
Macmillan. 272 pp. $1.50. 

Georg Brandes, who is recognized the world 
over as one of the great writers of our time, 
treats of the war and the events leading up to it 
from the neutral standpoint. Several of the es- 
says included in this volume, notably the remark- 
able “Foreboding” of 1881, were written long be- 
fore the outbreak of the war. In his forecast of 
the terms of final peace, Brandes looks forward to 
the abolishment of militarism and to universal 
free trade. 


German Imperialism and _ International 
Law. By Jacques De Dampierre. London: Con- 
stable & Co. 

In this volume various official expressions of 
German imperialistic ambitions have been 
brought together for the purpose of showing how 
they conflict with the provisions of international 
law as recognized by the civilized world prior to 
1914. As to the practises of the German armies 
since the outbreak of the war, evidence has been 


cited from German sources and citations are 
made from the campaign diaries of German offi- 
cers found on the field of battle and handed 
over to the French Staff. In separate chapters are 
discussions of “Violence as an Element in German 
Politics,’ “War and Spoliation,” and “German 
Terrorism.” 


German Idealism and Prussian Militarism. 
By Charles William Super. Neale Publishing 
Company. 95 pp. $1. 

A brief examination of German literature 
which contradicts the position frequently taken, 
that Prussian militarism of to-day is the natural 
outgrowth of the German idealism of the early 
19th century. The author finds in the ideals of 
Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing no warrant for the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings, which he 
regards as “an anachronism, an absurdity, and, 
as interpreted by the present German Emperor, 
a frightful obsession.” 


The German Terror in Belgium. By Arnold 
J. Toynbee. Doran. 160 pp. $1. 

A condensed, connected story of the punishments 
inflicted on the civil population of the country in- 
vaded by the Germans, from the very beginning 
of the war. This record is based on published 
documents, both British and German. It covers 
occurrences of a later date than those contained 
in the well-known Bryce Report. 


The German Fury in Belgium. By L. Mok- 
veld. Doran. 247 pp. $1. 

This book gives the experiences of a Dutch 
journalist during four months with the German 
Army in Belgium. The writer was an eye-witness 
of the events he relates. He does not attempt to 
give the history of the campaign, but he describes 
many of the lesser incidents that throw light on 
the character of the invaders. He became con- 
vinced that the German authorities had deliber- 
ately sanctioned a campaign of “frightfulness”’ 
and his investigations went to show that the sto- 
ries of treacherous Belgian assaults and the mu- 
tilation of German wounded were quite baseless. 


The Immediate Causes of the Great War. 
By Oliver Perry Chitwood. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 196 pp. $1.35. 

An attempt to summarize within the compass 
of a single volume the causes of the war as they 
are given in the published documents of the 
belligerents. In making this digest, the author’s 
aim has been not to argue the case, but only to 
give and systematize the evidence—‘“not all the 
evidence on all the points, but only adequate evi- 
dence on the main points.” Persons who do not 
have access to the various official statements. of 
the governments at war, or do not have time to 
read the evidence therein presented, will find this 
summary convenient and useful. 


Household Organization for War Service. 
By Thetta Quay Franks. Putnam’s. 93 pp. $1. 

A book of suggestions for all women who have 
charge of households. Many of these suggestions 
are as sensible and helpful in peace times as in 
war, 
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NEW VOLUMES OF HISTORY 


Breaches of Anglo-American Treaties. By 
John Bigelow. Sturgis & Walton Co. 248 pp. 
Maps. $1.62. 

A painstaking attempt to consider all the 
treaties, conventions, and similar agreements ne- 
gotiated between Great Britain and the United 
States that may be regarded as broken by either 
of the contracting parties, to set forth and discuss 
the infraction in each case, and finally to sum- 
marize the records on both sides, with a view to 
the balancing of the accounts. About two-thirds 
of the volume is devoted to the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty of 1850. 


The French Revolution and Napoleon. By 
Charles Downer Hazen. Holt. 385 pp. Maps. $2.50. 


Events in the present world war have brought 
about here in America a revival of interest in 
French history and especially in the revolution 
and its immediate results. Prof. Hazen has dealt 
with these episodes not as chapters of French his- 
tory merely, but more broadly in their relation to 
the general trend of European and world history 
of the nineteenth century. His style as a writer 
is well adapted to the purpose in hand and his 
method of summarizing essential facts and re- 
jecting unimportant detail has resulted in a use- 
ful and valuable compendium of history. 


A History of the United States. By Ed- 
ward Channing. Vol. IV.: Federalists and Re- 
publicans, 1789-1815. Macmillan. 575 pp. $2.75. 


The fourth volume of Professor Channing’s 
history carries the narrative from the beginning 
of the federal government under the Constitu- 
tion, through the years of organization, the rise of 
political parties, the commercial warfare with 
Europe, and the war of 1812. Like the earlier 
volumes of this work, on which we have already 
commented in these pages, this account is clearly 
presented and well proportioned. There is an 
abundance of footnote references and bibliograph- 
ical lists to assist the reader who wishes to push 
investigation on any special point. One episode 
treated in this history that has peculiar interest 
at this time is the anti-French ‘excitement in the 
administration of John Adams. 


in the United 
Milton Tryon. 


Household Manufactures 
States, 1640-1860. By Rolla 
Baker & Taylor. 413 pp. $2. 


A subject on which most Americans of to-day 
have only the most superficial knowledge is the 
extent to which manufactures were carried on in 
the homes of our people in the early days. In 
the present volume an intensive study of this mat- 
ter has been undertaken, with the result that a 
mass of detailed information is presented in a 
compact and coherent form. The products of 
the “family factory” in the colonial period and 
during the early decades of our national life are 
described in detail and there is a good account of 
the gradual transition that fook place from fam- 
ily-made to shop- and factory-made goods. The 


author gives a sort of conspectus of American 
household industries as they were brought over 
the Alleghanies and developed in Ohio and the 

Mississippi Valley. > 


Economic Development of Modern Europe. 
By Frederic Austin Ogg. Macmillan. 673 pp. $2.50. 


Earlier books by this writer have discussed the 
governments of Europe, as well as social progress 
in the principal European countries. The pur- 
pose of the present volume is to indicate the 
origins and to explain the nature and effects of 
some of the more important economic changes in 
Europe during the past 300 years. Professor Ogg 
has gone carefully over the ground and his book 
is a very good summary of the remarkable eco- 
nomic transformations that have taken place since 
the era of colonial expansion that ushered in our 
own history as a nation. The author’s treatment 
of his theme has been modified to a certain extent 
by the course of the great war now in progress. 
He is compelled to use the past tense in writing 
about many things which until August, 1914, he 
says that he would have treated as matters of 
current fact. 


Women in War. By Francis Gribble. Dut- 
342 pp. $2.75. 


The growing importance of the part played by 
women in modern warfare gives special point to 
this historical survey of the military achievements 
of women from the earliest times. Reading Mr. 
Gribble’s pages, one can hardly realize that they 
record historical facts. The stories that he re- 
lates have all the fascination of fiction and they 
relate to women of diverse nationalities, from 
those of ancient Greece to the French heroines of 
the Russian campaign. In his concluding chapter 
the author pays a fitting tribute to “one name 
which is worthy to be set beside that of Jeanne 
d’Arc—that of Florence Nightingale,” who, he 
says, is “better remembered and worthier to be 
remembered than any of the generals of the Cri- 
mean War.” 


ton. 


British Exploits in South America. By W. 


H. Koebel. 587 pp. $4. 

Perhaps Americans have not been fully alive 
to the British activities in exploration, adven- 
ture, diplomacy, science and trade in Latin Amer- 
ica during past years. In this volume, Mr. Koe- 
bel, a well-known writer on South American top- 
ics, discloses a truly wonderful tale of British 
enterprise and aggressive pioneering in the south- 
ern half of our hemisphere. British trade with 
South America began in the sixteenth century, 
and although England never held more than an 
insignificant portion of the continent as her own, 
there has been no time when English capital and 
English manufacturers have not played an im- 
portant part in the development of South Ameri- 
can countries. The recent, somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory position of British commerce in those coun- 
tries as contrasted with the rapid advance made 
by Germany before the war is frankly discussed 
in this volume. 


Century. 
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VARIOUS IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 


Agriculture After the War. By A.D. Hall, 


F. R. S. Dutton. 137 pp. $1.25. 

“Agriculture After the War,” by A. D. Hall, 
F.R.S., a member of the English Committee on 
Food Production, presided over by Lord Milner, 
is one of the most interesting and important 
books of the month. It presents the whole case 
for the reorganization of agriculture in Great 
Britain in order to meet the actual normal needs 
of the country, and also of the situation created 
by the prosecution of the war. There is need 
for an immediate increased production of food 
and the greater employment of men on the land, 
to insure security of the British nation, and this 
must be accomplished regardless, at least in part, 
of the personal interests of the land-owners and 
the farmers. The writer does not think it un- 
fair to the English farmer to state that a first- 
rate farmer pursuing his own particular welfare 
may yet be following a policy inimical to the 
necessity of the nation. The first chapter gives 
statistics as to the dependence of Great Britain 
on imported food. This is followed by a résumé 


of the decline of British agriculture, and the argu-- 


ments for “arable land versus grass.” Then Mr. 
Hall takes up possible developments, the capacity 
of the land, the dependence of arable farming 
upon food prices, and considers what action is at 
present practicable. Among the possible devel- 
opments are industrialized farms, small holding 
colonies, the intensification of agriculture under 
the current system, the reclamation of land, and 
subsidiary agricultural industries, such as the 
production of beet sugar, flax, hemp fibre, utili- 
zation of timber waste, canning, etc. His sum- 
mary places emphasis, first, on the production of 
food as a national insurance, and secondarily on 
the desirability of increasing the element of agri- 
cultural population. 

The importance of agricultural preparedness 
to a nation either engaged in war or on the 
verge of conflict can hardly be overestimated. 
It deserves the most careful consideration from 
conservation enthusiasts, agriculturists, and from 
every man whatsoever his trade or occupation, 
inasmuch as the increase of food supply is of vi- 
tal necessity to military operations. 


A Year of Costa Rican Natural History. 
By A. S. and P. P. Calvert. Macmillan. Ill. 577 


pp. $3. 

Exactly what effect the completion of the Pan- 
ama Canal and its use by the ships of all an- 
tions will have on the countries near the Isthmus 
is not yet evident. Certain changes in the edu- 
cational schemes, in industries and occupations, 
and an increasing enticement to progress can be 
fairly expected, therefore it is to the interest of 
natives of the United States to become more fa- 
miliar with the topography, climate, natural prod- 
ucts and manners and customs of countries ly- 
ing adjacent to Panama. A book on Costa Rica, 
“A Year of Costa Rican Natural History,” by 
Philip P. Calvert, Professor of Zodlogy in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Amelia Smith 
Calvert, sometime Fellow in Biology at Bryn 


Mawr, presents a complete picture of conditions 
in certain mountainous districts of Costa Rica 
easily accessible to the public. The object of the 
expedition of the authors in 1910 was primarily 
to make a scientific study of the larve of the liv- 
ing dragon flies (Odonata). This was accom- 
plished together with researches in botany, the 
distribution of plants, animals and insects, and 
copious notes were made on the manners and cus- 
toms of the people, methods of agriculture, his- 
torical ruins, volcanoes and earthquakes and 
matters of general interest. The illustrations 
include 46 views of scenery, houses and other 
buildings, 60 species of plants and 56 species of 
insects. The style in which this almost inex- 
haustible store of material has been presented 
renders the book readable throughout. An ap- 
pendix with notes on the weather describes the 
admirable climate of average coolness found in 
the mountain regions of this tropical country. 
The authors were witnesses of the destruction 
wrought in Cartago, a flourishing city second in 
size in the Republic, in the spring of 1910. The 
value to science of this expedition is clearly 
shown both in the volume and in the lengthy list 
of papers that have been prepared whole or in 
part from the collection made by the authors in 
Costa Rica. 


English Composition. By Greenough and Her- 
sey. Macmillan. 379 pp. $1.40. 

A new, inspiriting text-book which is the joint 
work of Chester Noyes Greenough, Professor of 
English in Harvard University, and Frank W. 
C. Hersey, Instructor in English in that institu- 
tion. The main idea of the book is that a pur- 
pose, not a set of rules, should be the incentive 
to writing. Students should learn how to infuse 
their mental, emotional and spiritual qualities 
into writing through understanding that tech- 
nique may be molded to suit individual purposes. 
With this in mind the technique of English com- 
position will no longer prove a prison where 
the virile ideas of young students and literary 
aspirants languish behind the iron bars of a set 
of negative rules. 

Therefore, there is no abstract discussion of 
the principles of unity, coherence and emphasis. 
Specific ways and means to a good style are given 
special attention. The book aims at the cultiva- 
tion of positive virtues, flavor, spice tang, charm, 
surprise, and is the first work of its kind to bring 
the student ample descriptive extracts from fa- 
mous writers illustrated with photographs of the 
actual scenes described by them. Among these 
authors are Hardy, Ruskin, Stevenson, Scott, 
Hawthorne, and Blackmore. In short, here is the 
scene, here is a famous description of it by a 
master. Now try your hand, set the stage, and 
arrange your own details. The authors call at- 
tention to the need of variety and rhythm in sen- 
tences, the value to a fine style of long, short, 
and medium sentences used in accord with the 
purposes in mind and the rhythmic values of the 
thought to be expressed. The sentences that best 
describe a peaceful landscape are not those suited 
to picture a battle “somewhere in France.” 
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POETRY 


ILLIAM WATSON’S patriotic poems, 
“The Man Who Saw,” are of England 
and for England, but also for the “world made 
safe for democracy,” for the ideals of universal 
brotherhood. ‘They include a deep-toned dirge 
for the obsequies of the Emperor Wilhelm II, re- 
cruiting songs, commemorative sonnets, personal 
tributes to war heroes, and other patriotic lyrics. 
Through them all one hears the ominous roaring 
of the British lion quickened for battle, wounded 
but still sure-muscled and dangerous of fang. 
The energy of these poems will keep them alive 
long after many more tuneful echoes of the con- 
flict are forgotten. The poet writes in hope of 
universal peace: 


“May we yet 
Give ampler range in fields of vaster marge 
’Gainst war itself, when this war passes, let 
Our bugles sound a charge.” 


It may perhaps seem a far cry to compare the 
poetry of Walter de la Mare with that of Edgar 
Allan Poe. Nevertheless, of all the younger Eng- 
lish poets, he alone, although in a different vein, 
opens the door into Poe’s universe. He is the 
conjurer among poets. To his rhymes arise the 
tricksy spirits of the four elements, and at times 
he merely sweeps aside the curtain of reality to 
let us peer over the brink of the unknown. One 
might exhaust lists of adjectives and yet fail to 
bring the reader the flavor, the awe, the delight, 
the haunting terror of his collections of verse, 
“Peacock Pie’? and “The Listeners and Other 
Poems.” The first contains rhymes that are 
both for children and for adults since the poet 
has seen that they have fundamentally the same 
appreciations. “The Changeling,” “Bewitched,” 
“Melmillo,” and “All But Blind,” from “Peacock 
Pie,” give the feel of his quality. ‘An Epitaph,” 
from “The Listeners and Other Poems,” concen- 
trates mortal grief over the evanescence of beauty: 


“Here lies a most beautiful lady, 

Light of step and heart was she; 

I think she was the most beautiful lady 
That ever was in the West Country. 

But beauty vanishes; beauty passes; 
However rare—rare it be; 

And when I crumble, who will remember 
This lady of the West Country?” 


Another English poet, Ralph Hodgson,* leaves 
the inspiration of the war to other writers of 
verse and gives us lyrics that reveal twists and 
turns of surprise, new music and often a gran- 
diose theme treated colloquially. Such a poem 
is “Eva,” an interpretation of the temptation of 
Mother Eve, pronounced by the Nation the most 
fascinating poem of our time, “most musical, 
most tender, most strange.” “The Bull,” a re- 
markable poem of the collection, is an epic of 
the life of the leader of the herd. An old, 


ey The Man Who Saw. By William Watson. Harpers. 





2 Peacock Pie: a Book of Rhymes. By Walter De La 
Mare. Holt. 179 pp. $2. 
’Poems. By Ralph Hodgson. 


/2 cents. 


Macmillan. 64 pp. 


unhappy bull beaten, outcast from the herd he 
once led, is pictured hiding in the forest, dumbly 
facing the fear of death, the while he remembers 
the triumphs of his youth. 


“See him standing dewlap-deep 
In the rushes at the lake, 
Surly, stupid, half asleep, 
Waiting for his heart to break. 
And the dreamer turns away 
From his visionary herds 
And his splendid yesterday, 
Turns to meet the loathly birds 
Flocking ’round him from the skies, 
Waiting for the flesh that dies.” 


The two odes, “Flesh” and “Flower,” which 
form the substance of Mr. Edward J. O’Brien’s 
new book of verse, “White Fountains,’* have cer- 
tain flashes of splendor and an effortless beauty. 
The possibilities of the form were first suggested 
to the author by Synge’s “Riders to the Sea,” 
and Lord Dunsany’s “Book of Wonder.” The 
type arrangement, or line structure, used by Mr. 
O’Brien lessens the poetic value to the average 
reader. For purposes of comparison, take the 
Odes and contrast them to that page of Dunsany 
where “Hish the Lord of Silence creepeth 
through the forest.’ Then rewrite Mr. O’Brien’s 
poetry in the form of this prose and you will 
see that its values are enhanced. The other lyrics 
of the volume are gracile and tuneful, in par- 
ticular “The Piping Moufitainy Man,” “The 
Shepherd Boy,” and “Hellenica.” 


Among the book-toll of summer there is no 
volume more inviting for an afternoon in a ham- 
mock than “The Poetic Year,” by William Stan- 
ley Braithwaite. The searcher after light sum- 
mer reading need not be alarmed because this 
book is technically a critical anthology of com- 
ment on poetry, the chapters of which were orig- 
inally printed in the Boston Evening Transcript. 
It is a lazy, delightful adventure in criticism, 
first the embarking on the rivers of- song, then 
the lure of the current, the wayside flowers, the 
shadows of the bending trees, the hum of insects 
and bees, and at last heard through the sleepy 
gurgle of the stream, the sound of the sea whither 
all rivers flow. The three critics who are real 
people, bear the fanciful names of Psyche, Cas- 
sandra, and Jason. The fourth was the author. 
Mr. Braithwaite feels that the poet has always 
an original substance to deal with—experience. 
The critic’s task is to discover how much of the 
secret and mystery of life wrung from experience, 
the poet has expressed in his art. Among the 
especially pleasing chapters are “The Idol-Break- 
ers,” a discussion of free verse; “Clotho, Lachesis, 
Atropos & Co.,” an appreciation of Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, and “Magic Casements,” which 
comments upon the poetry of Walter de la Mare, 
Lizette Woodworth Reese and Bliss Carman. 
About sixty poets and their work are discussed. 





*White Fountains By Edward J. O’Brien. Small, 
Maynard. 113 pp. $1. 
5The Poetic Year. By William Stanley Braithwaite. 


Small, Maynard Co. 403 pp. 
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ART, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
AND HISTORY OF ART 


HE International Studio for June, 1916, con- 

tained an article on the singularly beautiful 
line-drawings of W. Heath Robinson, the. illus- 
trator of Walter de la Mare’s book of rhymes, 
“Peacock Pie.” It is worth looking up, both 
for the text by Mr. A. E. Johnson and for the 
reproductions of Mr. Robinson’s work. His draw- 
ings have a refreshing quality and have never 
in the many years he has been before the public 
showed signs of becoming a formula. His im- 
aginative powers continually bring the quality 
of surprise into his work. With his medium, 
pen and ink, he is able to produce a great va- 
riety of tone and his illustrations of Don Quixote, 
Rabelais, Poe, Andersen, and Shakespeare achieve 
permanence in the field of art. His drawings 
for “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” are consid- 
ered the high-water mark of his work at the pres- 
ent time. 

The special number of the Jnternational Studio 
for the winter of 1916-17 is devoted to aspects of 
British art in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa." The reproductions of the 
work of artists of South Africa show ashen and 
purple landscapes, gaily colored towns, exotic, 
and individual to the country, and by way of 
contrast the low-lying Dutch farmhouses of which 
Edward Roworth writes: 

“These farmhouses give one a strange feeling 
of inevitability, and are extraordinarily sympa- 
thetic to the eye, dignified, austere, they yet blend 
with every soft outline and one cannot imagine 
any other kind of building in their place.” 

New Zealand has offered special advantages 
to landscape artists on account of the climate, 
which enables the painter to work in the open air 
all the year round. Australian art has progressed 
rapidly during the last few years and is com- 
paratively well known, and Canadian art has 
freed its technique from British influence and is 
now filled with the spirit of Canadian nature. 


“Spanish Architecture of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,’ by Arthur Byne and Mildred Stapley, is 
a rich find for students of architecture. It is 
the first work to appear on Renaissance architec- 
ture in Spain, and the first to make clear in what 
manner and to what artistic ends Italian art in- 
vaded Spain. Critical studies of famous Spanish 
buildings, discussions of the Spanish domestic 
plan, the isolated work in Castile and Estrema- 
dura, the architecture of Seville, Granada, old 
palaces, details of towers, carvings, brickwork, 
masonry stairways, etc., form the body of the 
work. One chapter deals with the influence of 
Philip II, who ruled from 1556 to 1598, and 
whose inflexible sternness of character left its 
imprint upon Spanish architecture in the form 
of “cold standardization.” There are 220 illus- 
trations from photographs, including eighty full- 
page plates. 





1 Art of the British Empire Overseas. John Lane. 
Til. $2.50. 

2 Spanish Architecture of the Sixteenth Century. By 
tee Byne and Mildred Stapley. Putnam. Ill. 436 
pp. $7.50. 


John Keats immortalized in poetry the fig- 
ures on a Grecian urn, the dancing procession 
with pipes and timbrels, the men and maidens 
with forest branches, the lowing heifer dressed 
in garlands. In “Douris and the Painters of 
Greek Vases,” Edmond Potter, member of the 
Institute, casts in the form of a story all the 
main facts about painted Greek vases and their 
painters. Douris, or “Doris,” was a celebrated 
potter and vase-painter contemporary with Eu- 
thymides and Euphronios in the fifth century. 
We have twenty-eight examples of his work 
which bear the words “Douris painted.” Jane 
Ellen Harrison contributes a preface on the rela- 
tion of Greek vase-painting to Greek literature 
and to Greek mythology. The excellent English 
translation is by Bettina Kahn Weiler. 

3 Douris and The Painters of Greek Vases. By Ed- 
mond Potter. Dutton. Ill. 91 pp. $2.50. 
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Tombs whereon man has lavished art in ef- 
fort to commemorate that which in life has been 
transient, the flesh, and that which in life has 
been enduring, man’s immortal ideals, have for 
the sympathetic mind a perpetual fascination. 
The Roman tombs of the Italian Renaissance are 
unequaled in the world from a historical point 
of view. Therefore they have been chosen by 
Professor Gerald Davies, Master of Charter- 
house, as the subject of a monograph which re- 
cords the results of forty years of research among 
these memorials for the dead.’ The text is illus- 
trated with eighty-eight cuts from photographs 
and includes chapters on the tombs of previous 
centuries from the year 1100. 


“American Pictures and Their Painters,” a 
new book on art by Lorinda Munson Pratt, well 
known for her writings on painting and sculp- 
ture, places America definitely before the public 
in a most entertaining volume that carries 230 





1 Renaissance Tombs of Rome. By Gerald . Davies. 
Dutton. Ill. 381 pp. $6. 

2 American Pictures and Their Painters. By Lorinda 
Munson Bryant. John Lane. Ill. 307 pp. $3. 






























































































































S. GIOVANNI EVANGELISTA, LATERAN 
(From “Renaissance Tombs of Rome’’) 
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REPRODUCTION OF THE PAINTING “ERNESTA,” BY 
MISS CECILIA BEAUX, IN THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


(Frontispiece to ‘‘American Pictures and Their 
Painters’’) 


illustrations. An excellent way for Americans 
to become Americanized is to study their own 
art and become familiar with its makers and 
salient characteristics. The text is delightfully 
written, with just enough chattiness to lift it 
out of the ruts of guide-books. One welcomes the 
chapter on ultra-modern art, inasmuch as upon 
the spirit of unrest manifest in it largely depends 
our artistic progress. 


The noble paintings representing the Madonna 
and the Holy Family are the chief treasures of 
Christian art. One hundred and fifty master- 
pieces of the world’s greatest painters are repro- 
duced in “Blessed Art Thou Among Women,” 
a life of the Virgin Mother compiled by William 
F. Butler. The pictures are accompanied by 
the inspired writings telling the story of the 
Savior and the felicities attending His coming. 
The book is admirably printed on heavy white 
paper; the text is clear and enclosed in wide mar- 
gins. The frontispiece is a cut of Murillo’s great 
painting, “The Immaculate Conception,” which 
is in the Prado Museum at Madrid. 


“The Ideals of Painting,’* a most useful book 
by J. Comyns Carr, will give the veriest tyro 





3 Blessed | Art Thou Among Women... By W. F. 
Butler. Chicago: Rand, McNally. Ill. 315 pp. $1.50. 

4 The Ideals of Painting. By J. Comyns Carr. Mac- 
millan, Ill, 456 pp, $2. 
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in art the ability to appreciate and to criticise in- 
telligently the paintings of the various schools 
by revealing the -mind of the epoch that 
produced the art. The ideals of Italy, France, 
Spain, Flanders, Germany, Holland, and England 
are portrayed in a vital and a scholarly man- 
ner suited to the average reader and the spir- 
itual aims that have been perfected in the 
separate schools laboring under a dominating 
impulse supplied by some individual genius are 
compared ‘and analyzed. 

Mr. Carr was known as a critic and drama- 
tist. He was born in 1849, was educated at the 
London University, and served as an art critic 
on the Pall Mall Gazette. He was the English 
editor of L’Art and director and one of the 
founders of the New Gallery. He has written 
widely on art and literary matters. He died in 
the summer of 1916, while his book was going 
through the press. 


“Engravers and Etchers,”’ by Fitzroy Carring- 
ton, M. A., contains six lectures delivered on 
the Scammon Foundation at the Art Institute of 
Chicago in 1916. They are not, as the author 
states, a history of engraving, nor a manual of 
“how to appreciate prints,’ but a sharing with 
his audiences and readers of certain apprecia- 
tion, stimulus, and pleasure derived from the 
work of great engravers and etchers. 

Beginning with the “Master of the Playing 
Cards,” the earliest engraver known to us, he 
takes up successively the master spirits of Ger- 
man, Italian, French, and English etchers and en- 
gravers. Martin Schongauer, Raimondi, Diirer, 
Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Zorn, Daubigny, Haden, 
and Whistler are among those whose work he 
discusses. For the needs of persons to whom en- 
gravings and etchings are an unexplored region 
of art there is no better book. 
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It is beautifully printed and contains 133 well- 

executed illustrations. 
Collecting Old Miniatures. By James H. 
Yoxhall. Doran. Ill. 75 cents. 

“T wrote this book with delight,” says the au- 
thor, “for the sheer pleasure of writing about 
miniatures.” This book is for the collector of 
taste, but of moderate means, who wishes to do 
his collecting personally, and for the beginner 
who needs expert guidance. Unlike most hand- 
books for collectors, it is a distinct pleasure to 
read because of the spirited manner in which 
miniatures are described. 


Collecting Old Lustre Ware. By W. Bosan- 
ko. Doran. Ill. 75 cents. 

What traveler has not stood longingly before 
a shelf of old lustre pottery and wished for 
knowledge wherewith to choose wisely and well? 
By the aid of this little volume and some study 
of museum treasures, the buyer is _ perfectly 
equipped to collect this beautiful ware. 


Collecting Old Glass (English and Irish). 
By James H. Yoxhall. Ill. 75 cents. 

For collectors who have a taste for old Eng- 
lish and Irish glassware, and whose eyes fall 
enviously upon Jacobite, Williamite, and Geor- 
gian pieces, this book gives hints, rules, and 
warnings, and also shows that the collecting of 
glass is an eminently practical vocation, as there 
has been little research into the history of makes 
and names of makers and systematized collection 
has barely begun. Also there is the opportunity 
for the collector to discover things of a kind at 
present unknown and to attach his name to a 
history of old glass which shall some day be 
written. 





NATURE BOOKS 


‘6 HE Way to Study Birds’? is a bird book 

of convenient pocket size and of sufficient 
comprehensiveness to be of actual use. Mr. John 
Dryden Kuser has prepared the manual for the 
beginner in bird-lore who wishes to go bird- 
hunting in the country without a dray-load of 
books by ornithological authors. It gives data 
about the most abundant birds of the region cen- 
tering around New York City. The reader is 
taught the means of identifying not alone the fifty 
species described in the volume, but those not 
contained therein. Part first is devoted to per- 
manent bird residents, the use of a bird-key, and 
a few songs; part second to summer birds, part 
third to transients, and part four describes our 
winter residents. In addition to this volume the 
author recommends the pocket edition of Reed’s 
“Birds East of the Rockies.” 


Amateur growers of Sweet Peas have often 
been puzzled by failures with their crop when 
conditions of soil and fertilization had been the 


same as in previous years when a profusion of 
bloom had rewarded their efforts. “The Culture 
and Diseases of the Sweet Pea,’ by J. J. Tau- 
benhaus, a worker who has devoted five years 
to a study of their diseases, will be welcomed by 
flower-growers. The author is a plant patholo- 
gist and physiologist in charge at the Experiment 
Station of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas. Prof. Melville T. Cook, of Rut- 
gers College, commends the book as both prac- 
tical and scientific, equally useful to the layman, : 
the commercial grower and the scientist. 


In “Success in the Suburbs,’* a new book on 
the benefits »attending a suburban life, the author, 
John R. McMahon, does not minimize the attend- 
ant difficulties of undertaking suburban house- 
keeping, but he urges with an eloquent pen that 
we cast off the spell of city influences and re- 
appraise natural values. Suburban life, with its 
attendant health and gains in natural means to 
happiness, is now possible to the man of very 





1Engravers. and Etchers. By Fitzroy Carrington. 
Thomsen-Bryan-Ellis Company. Ill. 278 pp. 

2The Way to Study Birds. By John Dryden Kuser. 
Putnam. Ill. 8&5 pp. $1.25. 


3 The Culture and Diseases of the Sweet Pea. By 
J. J. Taubenhaus. Dutton. IH. 232 pp. $2. 
4 Success in the Suburbs. By John McMahon. Put- 


nam. Ill. 355 pp. $2. 
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limited means. Practical methods of reducing the 
high cost of living are shown. The properly 
conducted suburban home can easily be self-sup- 
porting as to fruits, vegetables, eggs, poultry, etc. 
Many personal experiences are related which are 
of practical service to the novice in country life 
who needs sensible advice and added incentive to 
independence and successful living. 


“1000 Hints on Flowers and Shrubs,’* by Mae 
Savell Croy, is an indispensable guide for the 
amateur gardener and home-builder, equally suit- 
ed to the needs of those who have a large acre- 
age at their disposal and for the person with the 
modest backyard or the narrow window-box. It 
is offered as an effort to speed the day when 
America shall adopt gardening as her special 
art. 


A rosary of thoughts in a garden from the 
April season of crocus and snowdrop to the days 
of the bronze November chrysanthemum has been 
compiled by Agnes Edwards.” Poems in prose 
that endow flowers with personality and show us 
that our lovely sweet-petaled friends live and 
breathe and possess such untroubled conscious- 
ness that we may be much the gainers by com- 
muning with them and permitting their beauty 
to banish our sorrows and worldly perplex- 
ities. 





11000 Hints on Flowers and Shrubs. By Mae Savell 


Croy. Putnam. 359 pp. $1.50 
2A Garden Rosary. By Agnes Edwards. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 132 pp. $1.25. 
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AMERICAN SCENIC BEAUTIES 


Your National Parks. By Enos A. Mills. 


Houghton, Mifflin, 532 pp. $2.50. 

There are now seventeen National Parks, which 
include within their boundaries many of the most 
interesting and wonderful scenic features of 
America. For many years Mr. Enos A. Mills, 
of Colorado, has given a considerable part of his 
time to the work of extending and popularizing 
these national playgrounds and for the creation 
of one of them—the Rocky Mountain National 
Park—he more than any other individual was 
responsible. This magazine has published from 
time to time illustrated articles describing these 
parks, and we are glad to refer our readers tu 
this new work by Mr. Mills which embodies much 
detailed information that cannot be presented 
within the limits of a magazine article. For 
tourists who are contemplating a visit to one 
or more of these parks, the “Guide” of one hun- 
dred pages, prepared by Mr. Laurence F. 
Schmeckbier, of the Interior Department, will be 
found indispensable. In fact, the entire volume, 
with its pictures and maps, should be owned by 
every visitor to the parks. 


An Old Town by the Sea. By Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. Houghton, Mifflin. 128 pp. $1.25. 
Portsmouth, N. H., had- been immortalized by 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich long before it was chosen 
as the seat of the Peace Conference that formu- 
lated the treaty between Russia and Japan in 
1905. It is one of the most picturesque of New 
England seaport towns, and the description by 
Aldrich is well worthy of a place in the series 
of “Visitors’ Editions,” souvenirs associated with 
the lives and writings of authors. 


At the North of Bearcamp Water. By 
Frank Bolles. Houghton, Mifflin. 297 pp. $1.50. 

One of Thoreau’s sficcessors as a New England 
nature writer has celebrated the lakes and for- 
ests of the White Mountain region. These es-_ 
says first appeared nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, and are now reprinted in the “Visitors’ 
Editions” series. 


Passaconaway in the White Mountains. 
By Charles Edward Beals, Jr. Richard G. Bad- 


ger, Boston. 343 pp. $1.50. 

The author has visited the White Mountains 
for nearly a score of successive summers. His 
interest in the region has led him to make re- 
searches into its history, and the first one hun- 
dred pages of his book are devoted to the rela- 
tions of the white settlers with the Indians in 
Colonial times. 








FINANCIAL NEWS 


I—INTERSTATE COMMERCE DECISION AND 


HE investor in railroad securities has 

seen the value of his stocks and bonds 
steadily slip down the price scale for a num- 
ber of years. The decline in both classes 
has been rather precipitate in the last few 
months. Attention has been directed to it 
in these articles where the low quotations 
of a generation for standard dividend-paying 
shares have been noted. The climax came in 
July, when most of the 7 per cent. stocks 
sold close to par and some of them went 
below that figure. These are widely dis- 
tributed among private individuals and are 
held to some extent by institutions. 

The hope of the shareholder in “rails” has 
been that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would compensate in its decision, set for 
July 1, for the higher wages under the Ad- 
amson act, the great advance in all character 
of supplies, taxation, and numerous other 
additions to the railroad cost-sheet by a gen- 
erous grant of rates asked in the application 
of the carriers last spring. When the deci- 
sion was first read it carried great disap- 
pointment and chagrin to the railroad man- 
agers. It seemed to deny the emergency and 
to refuse help. But it did not. Subsequent 
analysis brought the statement from Wash- 
ington that the 15 per cent. allowance on 
coal, coke, and iron ore and the lifting of 
class rates between New York and Chicago, 
together with other readjustments in the rate 
classification, would proyide over $100,000,- 
000 to the eastern lines. The roads in the 
South and those in the West were allowed 
to share in the 15 per cent. increase in coal 
and coke, but denied any relief on class 
rates. Together they may receive benefits 
amounting to $15,000,000 or $20,000,000. 

Under other conditions this would have 
been considered very liberal treatment. The 
increase is twice the amount granted in the 
rate advance of 1915, and, in fact, the first 
big lift the roads have ever had from the 
Commission. Its relation, however, is to 
the percentages of increase in costs rather 
than to gross earnings. These costs may 
have reached their maximum. Probably 
they have. The largest single item among 
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them is fuel coal. This has begun to go 
down. Prices of iron and steel are likely 
to be-less rather than more. ‘The average 
will be high, very high, but not a rising one. 
So, with gross earnings going up and costs 
getting no higher, and possibly falling, those 
roads that have been able to earn a fair 
margin over their dividends will be fully able 
to continue them and those other lines that 
have paid no dividends will still pay none, 
but their interest earned for bonds will be 
sufficient. 


The Commission’s Findings 


The report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has so close a bearing on rail- 
road investments that some discussion of it is 
deemed advisable this month. This may de- 
termine whether the railroads are to be treat- 
ed fairly and with consideration of their 
growing needs or limited by a narrow policy 
as to rates. 

Owing to the death of Commissioner 
Clements the vote on the decision was four 
to two. Mr. Clements would probably have 
sided with the minority. The dissenting 
opinions contain the meat of the situation. 
They are wide apart. Commissioner Meyer 
took the ground that an “emergency” had 
not been established by the railroads and 
that, therefore, they were not entitled to an 
increase in rates. Commissioner McChord 
thought that inasmuch as the prime argu- 
ment for higher rates for the carriers was 
cost of materials, the whole subject of costs 
ought first to be investigated by Congress. 
He regarded these prices as inordinate. 
Commissioner Harlan concurred in the grant 
of 15 per cent. on coal, coke, and iron ore, 
but he contended the commission ought to 
go still further and give the roads enough 
additional increase to raise their credit and 
permit them to finance their requirements of 
equipment and terminals. 

For years the trouble in the railroad finan- 
cial structure has been the overbalance of 
bonds. Fixed charges have been out of pro- 
portion to net earnings. ‘This was due to 
the inability of many roads to sell stock when 
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they needed new capital. In some of the 
roads that went into receivership two and 
three years ago there was 75 per cent. and 
more of bonds to 25 per cent. or less of stock. 
After they could not dispose of their bonds 
to advantage they took to short-term notes. 
The inability to renew these notes led to 
default and reozganizations. Last year al- 
most no new railroad financing was done. 
Investors would not buy bonds of transpor- 
tation lines. Latterly roads that had cleared 
up their note issues and thought themselves 
on a sound financial basis again, with large 
general mortgages, found that they could not 
sell their bonds. So they are back now on 
the short-term basis. Some of them have 
recently borrowed at a cost of 7 per cent. 
It is this condition which makes the rate 
decision most important. The statesmanship 
view of this situation was taken by Commis- 
sioner Harlan. He said: 


What the country as a whole needs, as all par- 
ticipating in this hearing seem to agree, is much 
larger terminals, more tracks, more cars, more lo- 
comotives. This enlargement of our facilities is 
not required merely to meet the exigencies grow- 
ing out of the war, but to keep our transportation 
facilities up to the measure of the country’s grow- 
ing volume of business. We are now a creditor 
nation, and it may reasonably be expected that 
the trade balance in our favor will continue at 
least for some years. Our population and com- 
merce have largely expanded, but there has been 
no expansion, relatively speaking, in our trans- 
portation facilities. ‘The condition is one of pres- 
ent danger, with the possibility that it may he- 
come disastrous during the war period. But, 
aside from the military influence, the record leaves 
no doubt that our transportation system as a whole 
must be promptly enlarged and expanded. 


There seems to be no reply to this. Since 
the decision was made-it has been estimated 
that it will give the Eastern roads the equiva- 
lent of about 6 per cent. on their property 
investment. In times of low interest rates 
this might be sufficient to attract capital. 
Now there are numerous investments yield- 
ing from 6 to 7 per cent. in stocks and bonds 
of companies that earn six times 6 per cent. 
on their investment. ‘The bonds of the allied 
governments yield from 6 to 634 per cent. 
Competition is very much against railroad 
capital. The average man prefers a security 
in which there is some speculative chance to 
one in which the investment element alone 
recommends it. 

There are offsets to the impression that the 
rate decision has created. In the first place, 
the Commission will take account of the 
monthly reports and if at the end of October 
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it finds that earnings are not sufficient will 
consider another increase. ‘There probably 
has not been as cordial a relation between 
Commission, shippers, and railroads as now 
exists. The Commission has for the first 
time reflected its appreciation of the judg- 
ment and foresight and executive ability of 
the railroad managers. Never have there 
been so few objections to a rate case as in 
this instance. In fact, many commercial 
bodies made a stronger argument for an ad- 
vance than did the carriers. Further than 
this, the slack that has been taken up in rail- 
road operation by the committee in charge 
of the operations of the entire country means 
a great deal to net earnings. The gross 
business will be larger than ever. The trans- 
portation bill of the Government alone is 
estimated above $225,000,000. The Com- 
mission is co6perating in the quick movement 
of cars from shippers to consumers and with 
high demurrage rates many of the petty ex- 
penses of operation are counteracted. 


Current Prices of Railroad Stocks 


To show the different attitude of the in- 
vestor of to-day from that of the one of ten 
or fifteen years ago in regard to railroad 
stocks a list of fifteen prominent shares is 
given, with the prevailing dividend, the 
price in the fore part of July and the yield 
on the high-record price, as follows: 

Yield 
on high 

price 

4.80 

4.80 

3.50 

3.20 

205 

2.00 

3.80 

5.50 

4.15 

4.70 

3.00 

3.50 

4.25 

4.60 


Divi- July 
dend price Yield 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.50 
6.50 
6.95 
5.95 
8.50 
5.60 
5.75 
7.00 
5.95 
6.50 
7.50 


C. M. & St. Paul, Com. 
C. M. & St. Paul, Pfd. 
C. & N. West’n 

Great Northern....... 
Illinois Central 
*Lehigh Valley 
Louisville & Nashville 
Norfolk & Western... 
*Northern Pacific 
*Pennsylvania 

Southern Pacific 
Union Pacific 


*Par $50. 
The 


common, St. Paul common and Illinois Cen- 


dividends on Baltimore & Ohio 


tral are lower than when these stocks 
touched their best prices in 1906. The divi- 
dends on Norfolk & Western common and 
Lehigh Valley are higher than a few years 
ago. Both stocks sold at their best levels 
in the recent boom. The extravagant quo- 
tations on Great Northern preferred and 
Northern Pacific were made just prior to the 
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distribution of the Great Northern Ore divi- 
dend, but. before this had been considered 
both shares sold an average of much over 100 
points above where they have been this 
summer. 

The average investment return on these 
stocks is now 61% per cent., against 3.80 per 


cent. when they were at the height of popu- 
larity and of price. It may be said that this 
period coincided with that when the private 
investor and the institution were buying 
first-mortgage railroad bonds on about a 334 
per cent. basis. Such bonds now return from 


414 to 434 per cent. 





II.—INVESTORS’ QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 856. RAILROAD STOCKS TO BE HELD FOR 
INCOME 


I have $8000 invested in railroad stocks—Southern 
Pacific, Northern Pacific and Atchison Common. The 
great depreciation in these stocks means quite a loss to 
me and I am puzzled to know what to do. I should 
like to rid myself of these stocks, which have been such 
an annoyance, in a way that would enable me to make 
up my losses, at least partially, and leave me with the 
same income. Would it be wise or reckless to think of 
selling and putting the money into Crucible Steel, some 
of the copper stocks, or Submarine Boat? I hope you 
will advise me frankly. Iam a widow and should be 
conservative. 

It would certainly be reckless for you to under- 
take the change which you suggest. You would 
discover, in the course of time, a good deal more 
worry in the industrial and copper stocks than 
the railroad stocks have given you. 

As a matter of fact, your losses on your hold- 
ings are more apparent than real, and if we 
were in your place we should not give ourselves 
too much concern about them. The depreciation 
in market price has been brought about by in- 
fluences which, in our opinion, have not serious- 
ly affected the fundamental positions of the stocks. 
We cannot now see anything to indicate that 
any one of the three issues in question is not likely 
to go along paying dividends regularly; nor do 
we anticipate that the present market depression 
will prove permanent. These are the important 
things for you to consider. 

Under more favorable market conditions, 
whenever they may happen to develop, it might 
be a good idea for you to distribute your risks 
a little more, by shifting at least a part of the 
funds invested in these stocks to securities of other 
types and classes. But we do not believe it would 
be advisable for you to do so now, when the 
operation would involve such a considerable loss 
of principal. In any event, you should not think 
of trying to retrieve a loss of this kind by specu- 
lating with your money, as you would be if 
you were to buy the other stocks you mention. 


No. 857—-SELECTING STOCKS FOR INVESTMENT 

I would be pleased to receive your opinion about the 
following stocks: . 

American Agricult, Chem. Co. 

American Woolen Co. 

American Tel. & Tel. Co. 

Anaconda Copper Mining. 

Miami Copper. 

Kennecott Copper. 

Sears, Roebuck. 

Cuba Cane Sugar, pref. 


You place us at very great disadvantage in 
undertaking to serve in connection with your in- 
quiry about these stocks by your failure, first of 
all, to tell anything about the circumstances in 


which you are giving consideration to the pur- 
chase of such securities, and second, by your 
failure to indicate in the case of such companies 
as American Agricultural Chemical and_ the 
American Woolen Co., whether you are inter- 
ested in the preferred or the common stocks. 

In the absence of this kind of essential in- 
formation we are able to make only one or two 
brief and general suggestions. Our first sugges- 
tion is that for the average investor we do not 
consider your selection particularly well advised. 
We think we should perhaps have little hesita- 
tion in approving the purchase of American 
Agricultural preferred, American Telephone & 
Telegraph, and Sears, Roebuck for more or less 
permanent investment, provided you were able to 
assume at least a moderate amount of business 
risk; but we should find it difficult to give. very 
strong approval to the purchase of American 
Woolen, either preferred or common, or Cuba 
Cane preferred even as a speculative venture, 
or to any of the copper stocks for permanent in- 
vestment. 

Possibly we should explain that our cautious 
attitude in respect to the copper shares in par- 
ticular is due to the fact that we consider their 
present market prices to be the reflection of earn- 
ings based upon conditions which cannot reason- 
ably be expected to prove permanent. We mean 
by this that market prices for the stocks of such 
companies, based upon earnings which are the 
result of prices for the copper metal itself almost 
double the average selling price of the last ten 
years, do not appear to us to have any basis of 
permanency. We are convinced, in other words, 
that a readjustment must come sooner or later, 
and it is, of course, inevitable that such a re- 
adjustment will reflect itself in the fundamental 
position of the copper-producing companies, even 
the best of them, and in turn in the market prices 
for their stocks. 


No. 88—OUR WAR EXPENDITURES 

Kindly inform me what amount the United States 
purposes to spend in preparing to enter the war as an 
active participant, not including the sums loaned or 
to be loaned to the Allies. 

This we do not believe can be stated definitely 
at the present time. We have recently seen an 
estimate, however, that the nation’s first year’s 
expenditures, aside from the money that is being 
loaned to the Allies—now amounting to more 
than three-quarters of a billion—will probably 
be somewhere in the neighborhood of $3,500,- 
000,000. 
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